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Freezer-paper problems 
You'll do your readers a favor to retract 
the tip on freezer paper (Threads, No. 16, 
p. 10). It has a plastic, nota wax, 
coating. If you iron it onto fabric, you 
have a potential fire hazard, especially 
if you put the fabric in the dryer on high 
heat. Pellon’s Wonder-Under, with it’s 
paper cover, is fantastic—you can draw on 
it, see through it, and appliqué it right 
side up to the edge of the fabric without 
getting glue on the iron. Freezer paper 
is fine for drafting quilt patterns, but it’s 
too slippery for transferring to fabric. 
Transfer the design first to sandpaper, cut 
it out, and then trace around the cut 
shape on the back of the fabric. 
—Barbara B. Meloy, Milton, FL 


Further confession 


Please extend my condolences to 
Elizabeth Braestrup. And the poor thing 
is only 25! Someone should watch her 
carefully and prevent her from ever 
getting near a knitting machine. That 
can become a tenfold addiction. I know, 
I'm a knitting-machine addict. 

—Sue H. Catchings, Land O’ Lakes, FL 


Wants more on Lesage 

I was enthralled by Claire Shaeffer’s 

article on Maison Lesage (Threads, No. 16, 

p. 43) and would like to see more of the 

designs and techniques. Our local book 

shop couldnt obtain Palmer White’s 

The Master Touch of Lesage (Paris: 

Chéne, 1987). How can I get a copy? 
—Mufrida Dewes, Beaverton, OR 


Editor’s note: The Chéne edition was a 
limited run, but Rizzoli, NY, is releasing 
the book this spring. It will retail for $50. 


Sloper tip 

When you make a sloper and label it 

with name and date (Threads, No. 16, 

p. 56), also include the wearer's weight. 
—Marianne Kantor, Bondville, VT 


Business ain't so easy 

David and Mary Lee Cole (Threads, 

No. 16, p. 65) have underestimated the 
costs of doing business on several counts: 
Besides overhead, there’s the time 

spent obtaining materials, packing and 
unpacking raw materials and finished 
goods, maintaining a work area, keeping 
records, etc. You don't really get to 

spend 32 hours a week making pillows; 
and even when you are making them, 
you lose time taking breaks, developing 
ideas, and problem-solving. Even if you 
can make one pillow in 2 hours, you'd be 
lucky to make 12 in 32 hours. Ina 

year, that’s 560 pillows, not 750. 














Not all your pillows will sell at top 
dollar. Some will be seconds, some will 
get shopworn, and some will be left 
over when styles change. Expect 10% to 
29% to end up on the sale table. One 
day a week for marketing will cost more 
than $1,282.50 a year: 8 hours x $8/hour 
is $64 a day, plus 100 miles x $.22/mile 
totals $86/week or $4,600/year. 

So let’s say you can gross $15,900 
(500 pillows at $30 and 60 pillows at $15). 
Subtract materials ($4,125), overhead 
($1,000), and marketing ($4,600); your 
net income is $6,175. Now fill out your 
IRS Schedule C and pay 15% social 
security tax; fill out your 1040 form 
and pay your regular income tax. Have 
anything left over for health insurance? 
Still want to go into business? 

—Rita Buchanan, Watertown, CT 


Mary Lee Cole replies: We meant to 

give a procedure for figuring out what’s 
involved in doing business on a small 
scale, not to give actual costs. I started my 
business because I enjoy making clothes 
and like working at home. I accepted less 
money to mix work with pleasure. You 
should be well paid for your design time, 
but it’s unrealistic to expect this until 
you've made a name for yourself. You can 
hire some jobs out at minimum wage. If 
your marketing plans seem too costly, 
look tor alternatives, such as cooperative 
ventures or trunk shows; bring your 
seconds along to sell—you’ll make more 
money rather than less. To make a 
business work, you must be resourceful. 


Scherer’s collage 

The cover photo (Threads, No. 16, p. 68) 

at least begins to capture the unique 

stitching in Diedre Scherer’s work; but it 

is only one part of the picture. The 

expressions and feeling are the other 

part. May Deidre continue to create always. 
—Terri Melo, Newington, CT 


I fell in love with Deidre Scherer’s 
collage work. I’ve already made plans to 
start one of my own. How does she 
complete the piece? Is it quilted? What 
gives it stability for hanging? 

—Connie C. Hottman, Oregon, WI 


Deidre Scherer replies: My work isn’t 
quilted, but quilting might be appropriate 
for finishing this type of work. I always 
kept experimenting, borrowing ideas and 
following my inside glimpses. I’ve 

framed my work three ways: mounted 
with linen tape and matted with 

museum board, gently stretched and 
stapled around a wood frame, and 
stretched and pinned on foam board. 


Shocked, and had enough 


Your in-depth articles are appreciated. 
Margaret Komives'’ article on waistbands 
(Threads, No. 15, p. 62) Says more with 
fewer words than all the textbooks 
combined. The Rei Kawakubo thing is 
another matter. The mention of this work 
in the same paragraph with Vionnet 
and her beautiful, flattering cuts and the 
meticulous work of McCardell is not 
only a sacrilege but a waste of quality 
paper and printing. If the idea was to 
shock the reader, consider the goal 
achieved, and let’s have no more of it. 
—Evelyn Blake, Roanoke, VA 


The root of the issue 
Clara Creager (Threads, No. 14, p. 16) 
was disappointed in the audience's 
reaction to the six hours of intellectual 
and artistic stimulation offered at The 
Roots of Wearables symposium in 
Columbus, OH, last June. “Their 
questions [about how to price work and 
get it accepted in shows] revealed that 
they had not received the full benefit of 
the wealth of information....What a 
waste!” I understand her concern, but I 
feel a need to defend the apparent 
Philistines who asked such blunt and 
unaesthetic questions. Why does Creager 
seem to disparage the immediate use of 
information? To me, the essense of the 
artistic process is the transformation of 
the internal, creative excitement into a 
concrete expression that others can 
share.... Subsistence artists can continue 
to work only if they continue to sell... 
It is no wonder to me that the audience, 
appropriately inspired, would raise 
these questions in a room full of fellow 
artists and professionals. 

—Judith Greer, Honolulu, HI 


Clara Creager replies: The panel 
members at The Roots of Wearables 
presented historical and aesthetic 
background of wearable art. There are 
other seminars that address important 
business issues of producing, pricing, 
selling, and exhibiting wearable art. 


Errata 


The photo of “Hesperides,” (Threads, 
No. 16, p. 20) is printed backward. 


The tubular cast-off illustrations for 
Montse Stanley’s “Knitting a Perfect Rib” 
(Threads, No. 15, p. 50) are incorrect. 
See pp. 10 and 12 for the corrections. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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FREE SAMPLE TODAY! 


Feel bow soft BALGER® is as you stitch your 
needlepoint, cross-stitch, embroidery, or use 


BALGER® in your craft projects 
BALGER® is easy-to-use, washable, dry cleanable 
and durable. Offered in SO+ beautiful lustrous 
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Call Alice toll free: 1-800-624-1428 
for the name of your 
local BALGER® supplier 


KREINIK MFG. CO., INC 
P.O. Box 1966T 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 26102 
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ELIZABETH ZIMMERMANN 
VIDEOS: 


# KNITTING WORKSHOP deals with 
seamless garment construction from Beginnings to 
Master Classes. 6 hours; 3 cassettes; VHS only; 
$95ppd. (Knitting Workshop book, hc, $11.50 ppd) 


# KNITTING GLOSSARY: Elizabeth and 
daughter, Meg Swansen, demonstrate 100 handknit- 
ting techniques. 4 hours; 2 cassettes & video guide; 
VHS only; $66.75 ppd. 
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For samples of beautiful wools, 
including real Shetland, and a list 
of over 60 excellent knitting books 
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by Anita Luvera Mayer yi 


Handwoven Clothing, 
Felted to Wear 


e History / Techniques of 
Felted Cloth 


e Edge Treatments & 
Surface Embellishments 





* Color photos of Garments 






¢ Pattern Layouts 







e Anita’s Philosophy 





Check your local weaving shop or book store or send $16.95 
+ $1.25 shipping (Washington residents add 7.8% tax) to: 


ShuttleCraftBookS 
cD: 


PO Box 550 / Coupeville, WA 98239 







_ Anyone can use 


HNVY UNE 


an exciting new Way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 

just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 


DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
aN Ue 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 
City —_ State Zip 


Send to: Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T6 
Maywood, NJ 07607 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 





Questions 





Altering knit skirts 


I was given a merino-wool machine- 
knit suit with an accordion- pleated skirt. 
The top fits, but the skirt is too long. 
What’s the best way to shorten the skirt 
and preserve its professional finish? 
—Paula Adcock, Providence, RI 
Susan Guagliumi replies: The fact that 
your skirt is accordion-pleated indicates 
that it is knit with a fine yarn, if 
it’s merino wool, it’s very soft as 
well. Both these qualities make cutting 
and unraveling the knit fabric unwise. 
Accordion pleats also don’t lend 
themselves to hemming. They tend to 
conform to the body shape and are 
usually knit straight from hem to waist or 
sideways with no shaping. 

The best solution is probably to 
remove the waistband and shorten the 
skirt from the top. If your skirt was knit 
sideways, this is your only option. You 
can apply a new waistband or reapply 
the old one, depending on how easy the 
old one is to remove intact and how 
visible the waistband will be when you 
wear it. A serger, or overlock machine, 
would be the best tool to use, since you 
could let the knife of the serger cut the 
fabric while it finished the edge at the 
same time. On a conventional machine 
it would be safest to sew the edge- 
finishing zigzag stitch along the altering 
line before you cut away the extra fabric. 

To avoid stretching the fabric with 
either machine, push it into the feeding 
mechanism a little faster than it 
wants to go so that the machine 
stitches won't permanently spread apart 
the knit stitches. 

Even if your skirt were made of a 
heavier yarn and in a simpler fabric, Pd 
hesitate to recommend unraveling and 
crocheting a new hem, since it is very 
easy to lose control of the knit fabric 
and wind up with a mess. 


Fitting jumpsuits 
I’m interested in making jumpsuits. 
Can you tell me how to fit them? 
—Cheryl Doucet, Cleveland, OH 
Claire Shaeffer replies: In fitting a 
jumpsuit, your main concern is to provide 
the wearer with enough ease for 
comfortably bending forward in it without 
cutting the crotch so low that it is 
unflattering. Workmen’s coveralls, from 
which fashion jumpsuits evolved, have 
long, low crotch seams and no waist 
shaping so that they don’t restrict 
movement, but they look a bit like clown 
suits. If you want a trim-fitted 
jumpsuit, don’t expect to be able to do 
aerobics in it, unless you’ve made it 
from a lengthwise-stretch fabric. 


The best way to fit a jumpsuit is to 
treat the top and bottom like separate 
garments. This way you can apply all 
you know about the fit of pants and 
bodices to the parts of the jumpsuit 
pattern first and then worry about room 
for bending forward by allowing ease at 
the waistline for blousing. In a soft fabric, 
1 to 1’A in. should be enough; a crisp 
fabric will need more to drape attractively, 
so allow 1’ to 2 in. Even if the 
garment doesn't have a waistline seam, 
the intended waistline will be marked 
on the tissue pattern for reference. 

If the pattern does have a waist seam, 
you can add more blousing in the back 
than in the front by curving the 
top-back waist seam down from 
nothing at the side seams to 1 in. or 
longer at the center back. If there’s no 
waist seam, just add the blousing length 
evenly all around. 

A waistline stay is a useful addition 
to any style jumpsuit, whether or not you 
plan to wear a belt with it. You can cut 
a stay from grosgrain ribbon or firm 
elastic; it should equal the waistline 
measure plus '4 in. Hand-tack the stay to 
the side, front, and back vertical seam 
allowances, distributing the extra fabric at 
the waistline equally or in such a way 
that the side seams fall where you want 
them. At the opening, add a strong 
hook and eye to the ends of the stay. 

The major area of stress in a 
jumpsuit is the back crotch seam. For 
maximum flexibility, stretch it firmly 
during sewing or sew it with a narrow 
zigzag stitch. 

If the crotch is still too shallow after 
you've sewn it, you can resew it a little 
lower, especially in the back. If it’s too 
low, you can add belt loops (or drop them) 
below the intended waistline or move 
down the waistline stay to hold the pants 
a little higher. 


Numbers on coned yarns 

Could you tell me what is meant by the 

numbers on cones of yarns, like 2/10? 
—Ellen Epstein, Seymour, CT 

Susan Guagliumi replies: The textile 

industry’s attempts at standardized yarn 

codes can be confusing because there 

are a variety of systems in use, and there 

are exceptions within the systems, but 

basically yarn numbers tell us two things: 

the number of plies or strands wound 

together in the given yarn and the size 

of each ply. 

A number like 2/10 can be read as 

two plies of #10 yarn. If there were four 

plies wound together in the yarn, the 

number would be 4/10. The number 10 

means that each ply is ten times 


thinner and has ten times more yardage 
than #1 yarn of the same fiber. The 
bigger the number, the bigger the 
yardage, and the finer the yarn. The 
standard that defines each fiber’s #1 yarn 
is based on the number of yards spun 
from a single pound. The following are 
basic standards. 

For cotton and rayon, #1 yarn has 
840 yd./lb. The yarn number is given 
before the ply number, as in 10/2. 

For linen, #1 yarn has 300 yd./Ib. 
The yarn number precedes the ply number. 

For wool and acrylic, #1 yarn is 
measured in either of two systems: The 
Woolen System is 1,600 yd/lb., and the 
Worsted System, which is much more 
common, is 560 yd./Ib. In each case, 
the ply precedes the yarn number, 
as in 2/10. 

Here’s an example of how to use the 
numbers. For a cotton yarn labeled 
5/2, first figure that a #5 cotton has 
3 X 840= 4,200 yd/b. Since there are two 
#5 yarns in each yard of this yarn, you 
divide 4,200 by 2 and get 2,100 yd./Ib. A 
10/4 cotton yarn works out to the same 
yardage (10 x 840= 8,400 + 4= 2,100), 
and so do two strands of 10/2, since by 
doubling the yarns, you have in effect 
created a 10/4 (four plies of #10) yarn. 
Each of these yarns or combinations 
could be substituted for the other. Simply 
treat the code number as a fraction; 
reducing the fraction will provide 
equivalent yarn weights, so a 12/4 
equals a 6/2 equals a 3/1. 


Tambour-hook sources 


I’ve been intrigued by your recent 
articles on tambour-hook embroidery 
and beading, but I can't locate the 
hooks. Can you provide a mail-order 
source and suggest where I can find 
more information about the craft? 

—Dorothy Fujimoto, San Lorenzo, CA 
David Page Coffin replies: I have been 
able to track down two mail-order 
sources for tambour hooks, as well as 
two books that discuss their use. I would 
welcome any reader suggestions for 
other sources. 

Promenade (Box 2092, Boulder, CO 
80306; 303-440-4807) is a bead and 
findings shop whose owner, Therese 
Spears, has written a 16-page color 
booklet, Beaded Clothing Techniques, 
1984 ($6), which includes a discussion of 
tambour embroidery. She also sells a 
tambour “shuttle” ($15), which consists of 
a wooden handle and two tambour 
needles. There is a small set screw on the 
side near the end of the handle for 
holding the needle firmly in place after it 
has been inserted. If you position the 
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“Joes and Gwen's enthusiasm for 
every stage of quilting is extremely 
contagious. The pace is pleasant and 
chatty, the quality and quantity of 
information is impressive, and the quilts 
are inspiring.” THREADS MAGAZINE 


« PRESENTING 
_ THE BEST 
_% OF BOTH 
In person: 4-day Fall Quilting 
Retreat with America’s premier 
quilting couple at their picturesque 
island home / studio. Expert 


instruction, gourmet meals and 
relaxing camaraderie. Or, 


On video: 5-Volume, How-to-Quilt 
Home Library for novice and 
experienced quilters alike. Easy-to- 
follow home learning with many 
close-ups, antique quilts, quilting 
lore and a mini-tour of Joe & 
Gwen’s beautiful Lake Michigan 
island. 


To receive your free newsletter and 
brochure, for the best of both, 
write: 


Joe Cunningham & Gwen Marston 
Beaver Island Quilts 

Box 155, Dept. T 

St. James, Michigan 49782. 





" Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 





CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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FINDING OUT HOW 
VERSATILE OUR KNIT TING MACHINES ARE 
WILL EASILY TAKE ALL YEAR. 


Singer knitting machines will help you through the summer. The fall. The 
winter. And the spring. On a Singer knitting machine, you can knit great outfits for every 
season—everything from lacy knit summer dresses to winter ensembles. 

Singer makes knitting so fast, so easy, so economical, and so much fun, you'll 
keep yourself in stitches all year long. See your Singer retailer today, and find out which 
one of our knitting machines is the best choice for you. 
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© 1988 Singer Sewing Company 


Questions 


hook directly under the screw, you can 
tell at a glance where the hook is as 
you're working. The needles are not 
pointed and are rather roughly 
finished, best suited for use with net or 
loosely woven fabrics. 

A sharp, more highly finished needle, 
used for tambour work by the 
embroiderers at Barbara Matera’s New 
York costume shop (see Threads, No. 15, 
p. 73), is available from Dubens Sales 
Company (Box 176, Leonia, NJ 07605; 
201-947-4300). Dubens sells a hooked 
needle, Schmetz #253M, designed for the 
Cornely industrial embroidery 
machine, in two sizes. Size 80/2 is about 
the size of the Promenade needle; 

110/5 is heavier. Ten needles of one size 
sell for $6.50. 

Dubens also sells a plastic holder 
with a brass tip that closes, like an X-Acto 
Knife holder, by screwing tight around 
a four-jawed clamp. You have to remove 
the tip and slightly bend open the jaws 
and then drop the needle into the hole at 
the other end of the holder (the hole 
runs through the handle). When enough 
needle protrudes to suit you, you 
tighten the tip. With the large needle in 
place, the tip just barely fits, but it 
holds firmly. With this handle, unless you 
mark it, there’s no way to see where the 
hook is when the needle is out of sight. 

The 2-in. Schmetz needles get much 
thicker at the wrong end, so to use them 
with Promenade’s wooden handle, 
you'd have to break them about an inch 
from the hook. 

Beryl Johnson’s Advanced Embroidery 
Techniques, 1983 (published by B. T. 
Batsford and available for $29.95 from 
David & Charles, North Pomfret, VT 
05053; 802-457-1911) has an excellent 
section on tambour-embroidery techniques. 
The rest of the book deals with 
machine embroidery, using the Cornely 
and Singer Irish industrial machines, 
but the Singer techniques are adaptable 
to ordinary domestic zigzag machines. 


Sewing with fur 
I’m looking for information about 
working with fur. Can you help? 
—Janice Gnatkowski, Carrizozo, NM 
Furs and More (Box 2206, Midland, MI 
48641; 517-835-8415) offers a 90-page 
book, Fur Design for the Non- 
professional ($16.95 plus $2.50 S&H), 
written and published by owner Sharon 
Robinson Lind, and a catalog of supplies. 
The book covers selecting furs and the 
design, construction, and repair of fur 
garments, with emphasis on fur coats. 
Wildfire Fur Co. (Box 6356, 
Lynnwood, WA 98036; 206-774-1043) 

















offers a variety of correspondence 

courses and kits aimed at the home 
craftsperson. Each kit (there are three 
kits: hats and headbands, booties, and fur 
flowers) includes plenty of fur scraps 

for the project and for further 
experiment, as well as patterns and 
detailed instructions. The kits cost 
between $45 and $55. 

Wildfire’s correspondence classes 
range from a “Repair and Restyle Course” 
($100) to a three-part package ($600) in 
which youll make hats, vests, and a full 
fur jacket. —D.P.C. 


Care labels for 
handmade clothing 


I'd like to include care-and-content 
labels in the clothes I make. Do you 
have a source? 
—Mrs. Don Connally, Ada, OK 

Nestor Creek Custom Crafters 
(305 Coolidge Drive, Midland, MI 
48640; 517-631-3252, after 5 p.m. E.S.T.) 
sells seven different standard 
care/content labels in packets of 12 of 
one kind, and four size labels (S, M, L, XL) 
in packets of 20 (five of each size) for 
$1 per packet. A minimum order is a very 
reasonable single packet. 

The labels are all nylon with a 
sewing allowance and cover 100% 
wools, cottons, synthetics, and blends. 
Custom labels are available, as are 
quantity discounts. —D.P.C. 


Hair-on cowhides 
Where can I find cowhides tanned with 
the hair still on? ’'m interested in 
making rugs. 

—G.J. Blane, Bradford, NU 


I would like to locate about one 
square yard of unborn calf leather, 
not dehaired, in almost any color. Can 
you hel p? 
—Dee Iuliano, Roswell, NM 


The Freed Co. (Box 394, Albuquerque, 
NM 87108; 505-247-9311) sells a wide 
variety of hair-on full cowhides, as well 
as completed rugs and many other types 
of cowhides and sheepskins for sewing 
and upholstery, including suede and 
chamois hides and scraps. They sold 
unborn calf hides until recently and 
claim that these are no longer available. 
Can any readers help? —D.P.C. 


Reader queries 

The following are requests for 
information that we haven't been able to 
locate. If you have any clues to offer, 
please send them to us at the address at 
right. We'll forward them as we get 
them. Many thanks! —D.P.C. 


Does anyone still carry real leather 
toggles—the kind that would work on a 
bulky-knit jacket? 

—Barbara Abbott, Largo, MD 


I’m trying to locate 100 yd. of real, 
old-fashioned oilcloth. Whatever 
happened to this stuff? 

—Paul Moss, Lincoln, NE 


I’m looking for a reliable source for 
African fabrics for the clothes I make. I'd 
like to correspond with others who 
have similar interests. 

—Marcella Welch, Andover, OI 


I'm looking for good-quality supplies 
for candlewicking: bark cloth, homespun, 
or 2x2 basket-weave monk’s cloth that 
hasn't been preshrunk and 2-tb. cones of 
eight-ply cotton thread. 

—Lucy Gutiérrez, Heredia, Costa Rica 


Do you know of a mail-order source for 
fine, all-silk lace? 
—J. E. Haynes, Nanoose, BC, Canada 


I'm looking for the finest quality #30 

cotton thread for tatting. The thread I 

use is not as good as it used to be. 
—Carol July, Wauwatosa, WI 


Does anyone have a copy of the 
knitting publication, Filatura di Crosa, 
#2, that I could buy or borrow? 

—Mary Cole, Battle Creek, MI 


Spadea Patterns were such well-designed 
classics that I wish I had saved every one 
of them. Does anybody still have any to 
share or sell? 

—Mrs. W. I. Frank, Lanark, [IL 


My family and I all wear lots of long 
underwear during the winter. Can you 
tell me where I can find all-cotton, 
cellular-knit fabric or a knit 
wool/icotton blend? 

—Julia Williams, Somerset, VA 


I’m looking for a copy of Deborah M. 
Pryden’s Fabric Painting and Dyeing for 
the Theatre (Drama Book Publications, 
1981), which is out of print. 

—L. D. Pace, Toledo, OR 


About the answer people: Susan Guag- 
liumi is a contributing editor of Threads, 
Claire Shaeffer is the author of The Com- 
plete Book of Sewing Shortcuts (Sterling, 
1983), and David Page Coffin is an assis- 
tant editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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N Instructions by 
DONNA SEITZER 
who teaches machine knitting at 






BEGINNER KNITTING TECHNIQUES - This tape 
is designed with the first-time machine knitter in 
mind and lays the foundation of skills needed by 
the beginner while establishing a sense of security 
in the use of the machine. 

No. VT601 60MIN. $49.95 


BASIC RIBBER TECHNIQUES - Shows the be- 
ginner how to attach the ribber and basic align- 
ments. 

No. VT602 100 MIN. $54.95 


KNIT LEADER SKILLS FOR PATTERNFREEDOM 
Takes the knitter from setting up the Knit Leader 
(charting device) and understanding its functions 
on through to garment finishing. 

No.VT603 60MIN. $49.95 


THE DOUBLE BED COLOR CHANGER - Shows 
how to use this accessory to make double-knit 
fabric with no floats on multi-color patterns. 

No. VT604 = 60 MIN. $49.95 


CREATIVE DESIGNING FOR THE KH930 - Shows 
how to fully utilize this machine’s design and 
memory capability. Also demonstrates use of disc 
drive and the new PPD100. 

No. VT605 60 MIN. $49.95 


ADVANCED RIBBER TECHNIQUES - Demon- 
strates how to use selvedge edges, create fabrics 
with tuck rib, cable and plating stitches, full fash- 
ioned shaping methods, etc. 

No. VT606__—60 MIN. $49.95 


USING YOUR AUTOMATIC GARTER CARRIAGE, 
THE GARTER BAR AND INTARSIA KNITTING 
TECHNIQUES - Demonstrates how to get the most 
effective use of this equipment. 

No. VT607 60MIN. $49.95 

AVAILABLE IN VHS OR BETA—PLEASE SPECIFY 
Ask your dealer or distributor for these 
Professionally Produced Videos, or contact: 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


120k Broadway, New York, N.Y¥.10001 (212) 679-3516 





A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS INC. 
DEPT. T. BOX 78, WHONNOCK. B.C., CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $4.00 
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seminars & workshops all over the U.S. 

















Pull off 
D enictinig this 
pullover ina 


matter of hours. 


With a Knitking knitting 

machine you can make any- 

a thing from a sweater toa 

\ : ~~ dress to an afghan, ina 

\ - fraction of the time it would 
\ 7 take to knit by hand —for a 


"4 fraction of the cost of buy- 
‘knitkin 


ing it in the store. 
FOR MATERIALLY BETTER RESULTS 


For the Knitking dealer nearest you, call 
1-800-962-6446. (In California: 1-800-852-6446) | 
For more information, write Knitking, 1128 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90019 











a complete resource fabric sample sets Lumiére metallic, pearlescent, iridescent fabric paint 
fabric crayons fan blender brushes North respirators pH test product safety information 
paper shibugami color for the fiber arts safety goggles Liquid Procion H dyes for hand painting 
onsilkandcotton wholesale pricelist cassava paste resist Synthrapol detergent Colour Index 
codes color gradation brushes starter sets for all fabric paints Japanese thimbles gift 
certificates Belvedere design books color chart silk gauze artistic guidance 56% acetic acid 
complete resource natural beeswax fiber reactive dyes komon nuka Neopaque opaque 
fabric paint Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo dyes for paper 
makers natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt instructional books glass pipettes orders 
Shipped within 48 hours tie-dye kit rubber gloves dye transfer paper tsutsugaki supplies 
material safety data sheets (MSDS) Euro-tex air cure fabric paint dyes for quilters color 
detail brushes plastic poly ikattape brushes and tools starter sets for all dyes shibori kit 
textile artbooks Telanadyes for wool and silk lab equipment color chart Japanese art supplies 
counter balance scale dye disposal information Fibracron fiber reactive dyes design books 
tie-dye kit katazome supplies a complete resource soda ash steamer instructions stencil 
brushes safety spectacles technical backup Japanese stencil paper color for the fiber arts 
Shinshi bamboo fabric stretchers Procion MX fiber reactive dyes cotton printcloth Jizome | 
Neopaque opaque fabric paint Shinshi bamboo fabric stretchers 
Japanese narrow width cottons product safety information 
Inkodye technical direction Fibracron fiber reactive dyes 
rubber gloves dye transfer Japanese wax resist brushes 
Telana dyes for wool and silk Shibori kit textile art books 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE FIBER ARTS 


Dept. TR POBox 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168 USA 206-443-7744 
1988 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (USS) 








More about ribbings Work two rows of tubular stocking between the Knit stitch and the next 
Montse Stanley’s article, “Knitting a stitch to begin the bind-off: For work purl stitch, and insert it into the first purl 
Perfect Rib” (Threads, No. 15, p. 46), beginning and ending with a knit stitch, as if to knit; it’s tricky, and it 
evoked a lot of response from our stitch, k1; then sll purlwise with the yarn looks as if youre twisting the front leg of 
readers—new ideas, as well as corrections. | in front. Alternate these two stitches to the stitch when the needle exits toward 
We thank Montse Stanley and Betty J. the end of the row. On the second row, sll the left (top drawing, column 2). Pull the 
Louie of Carmichael, CA, for pointing out’ | purlwise with the yarn in front; then yarn through, leaving the stitch on the 
errors in the drawings on tubular cast- | put the yarn to the back and k1; repeat knitting needle. Both of the stitches are 
off for single and double rib. The these two steps to the end of the row. | still on the needle. 
corrected drawings are shown below | If your first stitch is a knit, the knits Step 2. Work the pairs of knit stitches 
and on p. 12. _ will be on the front layer, and the purls as follows, remembering that a stitch isn’t 
, will be on the back. Starting the bind-off dropped until the tapestry needle has 
Montse Stanley’s tubular cast off, : ; 5 
single rib isa little UHIeKY: but once you we entered passed through it twee: Seeneie needle 
the first two stitches the first time, knitwise back into the first knit stitch, 
in from then on you can work in pairs, and a and drop it. Don’t pull the yarn through 
a ee fo | pleasant rhythm develops. Break off a _ yet. Insert the needle purlwise into the 
- -m P~) ‘i rs b (7) )} | length of yarn about four times as long as | next knit stitch (third stitch). Leave it on 
Wy \Y \ sip Y A VI ~ | | the edge youre binding off, and thread the knitting needle, and pull the yarn 
<I> ¥ MEANY KEY ri) | a blunt tapestry needle on the end. Hold through (center drawing). This completes 
AQ AT van, J f\ EA x the work with the right side facing you. the work for a pair of knit stitches. 
V7 { aniag Vi Ap \y | Step 1. The beginning stitches: Insert Only the first stitch of the pair has been 
LE \ y XV y LE .\ Weal rd the tapestry needle into the first knit dropped; the second stitch will become 
| ANE Ahi, (oy stitch, as if to purl. Pull the yarn the first stitch of the next knit pair. 
Insert needle knitwise into first (knit) through, and leave the stitch on the Step 3. Each pair of purl stitches is 
stitch, and drop it. The first time around knitting needle. Working around from worked as follows: Slip the first purl stitch 
you go into this stitch only once. the back, bring the needle to the front off onto the tapestry needle, as if to purl, 
y——— _ but don't pull the yarn through. Loop the 
LEN LIN LIAL =(— a\ = _ Alternative tubular cast-off, single rib yarn to the right and under the knitting 
J I ee eed bod ay La iy a ‘ \ needle toward the back. Then insert the 


needle from the back into the next purl] 
stitch knitwise, as described above. Both 
of these steps are shown in the bottom 
drawing. Pull the yarn through, being 
careful not to pull it too tightly. 
Continue grafting pairs of knits and 
pairs of purls in this manner until you 
reach the end of the row. Notice that 


Insert needle purlwise into third (knit) 
stitch, then purlwise into second (purl) stitch. 





Drop second stitch. The first time around, Insert needle purlwise into first knit stitch | oe : 
you go into it only once. and knitwise from behind into first oe alway S mea the paves hy needle into 
purl stitch. Leave both stitches on needle. the first stitch of the pair the way you 


would knit that type of stitch—knitwise 
into the first knit, purlwise into the 
_ first purl—and that this stitch is always 
ed | C | dropped. The second stitch of the pair 





\\ | is worked in the opposite manner, and 

\ the tapestry needle is always passed out 
\\ and away from the work. 

a, It the first stitch of the rib is a purl, 


For a pair of knit stitches, insert reverse the order of the tubular rows and 


Misa ce ne ee eae lakg needle knitwise into first knit stitch, the suena in step 1. Then start 
é sad g g: and drop it. Then go purlwise working at step 3. 
into second knit stitch. —Betty J. Louie, Carmichael, CA 
Alternative tubular cast-off is) 


It’s best not to get into the habit of 

going twice into the first two stitches. 
First, it isn’t strictly necessary. Second, 
the tubular cast-off is often used to finish 
necklines worked in rounds. In this 

case, the last two stitches become the 
right-hand neighbors of the first two 
stitches. If you've gone only once into the 
the yarn on the tapestry needle should first two stitches, you can go into them 
always go under the knitting needle. Go purlwise into first purl stitch, and drop a second time at the end of the casting-off 
Second, think about grafting the rib it. Loop yarn to right and under knitting sequence and link them to the last two 
stitches as pairs: a pair of knits, then a | needle, and insert tapestry needle knit- stitches. This gives a totally undetectable 
pair of purls. wise from back into second purl stitch. join. If you have already gone twice into 


Once you learn this beautiful, stretchy 
cast-off that perfectly matches its 

cast-on counterpart, it will probably | 
become your favorite. I call it the 

invisible bind-off. There are a few tricks 

in the way you think about the process 

that will make working it easy. First, 


for single rib 
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INTERVIEW: with CARI CLEMENT, professional knitwear designer, and 
co-owner of New York’s premier yarnstore, YARNS & BONDS in Brooklyn, 
by Terri Ross of the Knitting Advisory Service in Hillsboro, OR. 











BIOGRAPHY: Cari cameto New York to establish herself asa designer in 
the handknitting industry, and hasbeen successfully published in Vogue/ 
Simplicity Knits / McCall’s etc. and by leading yarn companies eg. Elite, 
Bates, Reynolds, Unger etc. Being an avid knitter she has sought ways to 
increase her creativity, while maintaining the distinctive handknit tradition. 
She found her solution inthe KEYPLATE* KNITTER, so much so that she 
opened a store to sell it. 


Terri: Why would a Hand knitter, even consider a mechanical device? 


CARI: Firstly, one has to differentiate. The conventional machine knitter 
(with her fine guage, areals and dials) is not in my craft. When | saw the 
BOND in 1983, | was struck by its parallels to hand knitting, and | soon 
came to accept it as an extension of my creative capacity by speeding up 
the basic work. 


Terri: What parallels are you referring to?? 


CARI: From the outset, it used yarns from askein or ball - which meant my 
favorite yarns were available to me. Secondly, there was no worry in 
knitting mohairs, slubs, textured and handspuns, so | knew! was ontoa 
good thing. The instructions were pictorial, {and now have been supple- 
mented by a video,) so | wasn’t scrambling to acquire my added skill. The 
BOND is extendable, so! wasn't limited to width. Full dolmens, horizontally 
knitted coats etc. were a reality. The needles were also easy to see and 
handle, so that | could effect transfers of stiches without eye or hand 
strain. The BOND is light and portable, so | could take it to knit at other 
locations, and thetensionis indescernible from handknitting so, thatwhen 
|lwanted todo yokesorsections by hand! could combine the elements at 
my discression. 


Terri: Surely you must be able to see where hand and keyplate knitting 
join! Howcan a machine not show its evenness over the feel of knitting of 
the individual? 

CARI: Weill that’s exactly the point. The Keyplate knitters knit totally 
without tension, just like a hand knitter. The yarn flows through the 
Carriage, and settles to a stitch size determined by keyplate only, so that 








School of 
Fiber Arts 


e Weaving @ Quilting 
e Spinning @ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Spiint) 

@ Papermaking @ Chair Caning 
e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
e Silk Screening @ Batik 
and much more 





Looms 
22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 
Also Plans so you can build your own. 
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Northampton, Mass. 
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Advertisement , 
——= YES, YOU CAN KNIT PENCIL ROVING INTO A SWEATER! 
| 


you get the soft handle and appearance of handknit. 


Terri: You mean to tell me that this free flowing knitting was what 
prompted the headline “You can knit pencil roving”? 


Cari: Yes. Chester Farms used to supply woolen spun yarns, and the pre 
final spinning step was pencil roving. The owner wanted to challenge my 
contention that we could knit anything, within reason. We ended up 
making many roving sweaters, which yielded great warmth, and were light 
in weight. It’s a pity the rovings are no longer readily available. 


Terri: So if it will knit roving, then there will be no problem knitting 
handspun yarns? 


CARI: Essentially no. No product is a panacea, and there will be some 
handspuns that may be too bold. However overall, as testified to by the 
existance of handspun sweater guilds in England that use BONDs, 
handspun yarns fare well with their modern companion. 


Terri: /s there any other reason why you would suggest a knitter to 
consider a keyplate knitter, over a conventional machine? 


CARI: Yes, the whole support program forthe Keyplate Knitters is geared 
towards the use and extension of the craft of handknit yarns and 
techniques. There are constant patterns books developed, quarterly 
newsletters, 800 help line, national workshops, and an overall desire to 
support the consumerin hercraft, rather thansellthe consumer hardware. 


Terri: That’s a heavy statement! 


CARI: That’s my experience, and it has made me commit our store to the 
same policy. There aresomany“BOND Buddies” orsourcesforhelp,that| 
feel it’s up to the consumer to go to the sources. 


Terri: Thanks tor talking to me, Cari, and good Iuck with our flourishing 
career! 


CARRI: Enjoyed it, | hope several readers will feel confortable to make 
enquiries about the BOND, and desire to own one. 


FOR ENQUIRIES: Call 1-800-225-2663, AND ASK FORTerri,OR WRITE 
TO: KIMBERLY MARKET, P.O. BOX 450, STOCKTON, N.J. 08559. 


* KEYPLATES ARE A PATENTED KNITTING SYSTEM UNIQUE TO 


BOND, SIMPLICITY BOND, KNITTERS AND BABY KNIT. 
BABY KNIT is the TM of the TACONY CORP. 


BOND is the TM of the KIMBERLEY MARKET COPR. 
SIMPLICITY is the TM of the SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO. 
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the first two stitches, you'll have a 
problem, unless, of course, you started 
to cast off by linking the first two stitches 
directly with the last two. 

—Montse Stanley, Cambridge, England 


Tubular cast-off 

for double rib 

The process of casting offa tubular 
double rib is similar to the process of 
casting off a tubular single rib, 


Tubular cast-off, double rib 





Insert needle purlwise into first knit 
stitch (step 1). Then, working from back 
and under knitting needle, insert needle 
knitwise into first purl stitch (step 2). 





Insert needle knitwise into first knit 
stitch, looping yarn over top of stitch, 
and drop it. Then insert needle purlwise 
into second knit stitch (step 3). 
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Loop yarn up, and working in back from 
right to left, insert needle purlwise into 
first purl stitch, then knitwise into 

second purl! stitch (step 4). 





Insert needle knitwise into second knit 
stitch, and drop it. Insert needle 

purlwise into third knit stitch (step 5), 

and drop first purl stitch. 


12 








jf % 





Insert needle purlwise into second 
purl stitch, and drop it (step 6). 


Working around from back, insert 
needle knitwise into third purl stitch 
(step 7). Repeat from step 3. 


although there are nearly twice as many 
steps. This time, however, Montse 
Stanley goes into the first two stitches 
twice. She says that because the process 
is so complex, going once into the first 
stitches would make it even more 
daunting; besides, the complexity of the 
structure makes it possible for you to 
get a good join in circular knitting, 
even if you have gone into the edge 
stitches twice. 

Work two tubular rows to begin: Knit 
the first knit stitch of each rib, and slip 
the second purlwise with yarn in back; 
purl the first purl stitch, and slip the 
second purlwise with yarn in front. Two 
things are crucial for a successful tubular 
double-rib bind-off: Work around the 
back knitwise into the purl] stitches, just 
the way you did for the single rib. Also, 
to avoid twisting the tops of the stitches, 
be very careful to loop the yarn and 
insert the needle as shown. The drawings 
at left and above show a ribbing that 
begins with two knit stitches. 


One row flat-chain 

cast-off 

You might want to try my method fora 
one row flat-chain cast-off as an 
alternative to Montse Stanley's decrease 
cast-off. | feel that the smoother edge of 
this version is more desirable than 
Stanley’s crochetlike finish. On single rib, 
beginning with a knit stitch, *p2tog 

and leave the stitch on the right-hand 
needle. Carry the yarn to the back, k1, 
and pass the first stitch on the right- 
hand needle over it. Bring the yarn 
forward, transfer the stitch from the 
right-hand needle back to the left-hand 


—FKid. 


needle, and repeat from * to the end of 
the row. 

Work the one row flat-chain cast-off 
for double rib as follows for work 
beginning k2: K2, pass the first knit 
stitch over the second knit stitch. [Bring 
the yarn forward. *Transfer the stitch 
from the right-hand needle to the left- 
hand needle. P2tog. Repeat from * 
once. Carry the yarn back. **K1, pass the 
first stitch on the right-hand needle 
over. Repeat from ** once.] Repeat 
between [] to the end of the row. 

—Betty J. Louie, Carmichael, CA 


Tubular cast-on for 
circular knitting 
I’ve enjoyed using the single-rib 
tubular cast-on and cast-off for several 
years, but I hadn’t figured out a 
satisfactory way to apply it to double rib 
until I read Montse Stanley’s article. | 
find it helpful when using a tubular cast-on 
for circular knitting to start as if on 
straight needles, with an odd number of 
stitches. When I’ve finished the tubular 
rows, I connect the rib into a circle by 
working the two end stitches together. 
You can work in the short tail of yarn by 
using it to join the gap that results when 
you switch from flat to circular knitting. 
With these few rows of work and the 
contrast yarn, you’re much less likely to 
twist the stitches in joining them. 

—Betty Klahn, Klamath Falls, OR 


Joining ribbing 
After several years of seeking the 
perfect rib, I have developed various 
techniques for joining ribbing. One of 
my favorites is varying the selvages. For a 
1x1 rib, put two knit stitches on each 
edge of the front, the back, and the cuffs. 
Mattress-stitch into the center of the 
second stitch from each edge. The result 
is what looks like a knit stitch at the 
join. The extra half-knit stitch on the 
seam rolls down slightly and produces a 
neater seam than you would get by 
grafting a knit stitch to a purl stitch, 
where the knit stitch always seems to roll 
over onto the purl stitch. 

For a 2x2 rib, edge both sides of 
one piece with two knit stitches, and 
edge both sides of the other piece 
with three knit stitches. Or put two knit 
stitches on one edge and three knit 
stitches on the other edge of each piece, 
making sure that you will be joining 
a three-stitch edge to a two-stitch edge. 
Again, mattress-stitch through the 
center of the second stitch from 
each edge. 

The best joining method of all 
is totally invisible because there is no 
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White Knitting Machines 
11750 Berea Road 
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If knitting crafts is your hobby or creating high 
fashion is more your style, then the White 
Knitting Machine is for you. 

With a White Knitting Machine, you can knit 
sweaters, hats, scarves, afghans, pillows, gifts 
and more in just a few hours for a fraction of 
the cost of ready made. 

Knit with acrylics, cottons, wools or blends in 
plain or fancy texture. Your White machine can 
knit if alt 

White's wide range of knitting products are 


» produced for total dependability by Europe's 


leading manufacturer of knitting machines. 
ifs permanent double bed design ensures 
precision knitting. 

Each White computer knitting machine 
comes with unlimited stitch patterns, in-store 
instruction and instructional cassettes for home 
use. Knit a sweater right away! 

Choose a knitting machine that's fun and 
easy fo learn from White, a trusted name in 


sewing and crafts since 1876 








Address 
City 


Phone ( 


State Zip 
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join. Even when you Knit a sweater in 
separate, flat pieces, you can make 
a perfect ribbing by knitting it 
on circular needles after you join 
the side seams of the sweater with 
mattress stitch. Begin the pieces above 
the rib with an invisible cast-on. 
After you have assembled the garment, 
pick up the bottom stitches on a 
circular needle, making sure that you 
catch each selvage stitch after the second 
stitch from the edge. When you come 
around to the selvage stitch on each side, 
knit or purl it together with the 
stitch next to, and overlapping, it. 
You can do cuffs the same way with 
double-pointed needles. 

—Patricia Tongue Edraos, Boston, MA 


Spray starch in the 

sewing room 

One of my most valuable sewing aids is 

spray starch. Lots of starch adds body 

even to whisper-thin cottons and silk 

(yes, I starch silk—scandalous, isn’t it?), 

enabling me to sew them as easily as 

kettle-cloth. Every time I press, I starch. 
I begin by starching and pressing my 

prewashed fabric before I cut it. Heavy 
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starch minimizes cutting distortion and 
helps the grain line stay true. During 
construction, starch boosts the power 
of the iron and can even replace pins, 
particularly when pinning distorts, as 
in machine-stitched invisible hems. For 
narrow topstitched hems and edges, I 
machine-baste along the fold line, trim 
the allowance, and fold the cut edge 
once to the basting and again along the 
basting. Then I squirt it with starch. 
Starch lets me turn a '4-in. edge around 
an armhole neatly and painlessly, with 
no pins or hand-basting. 

Starching open seam allowances and 
darts helps to stick them in place, 
preventing them from folding or 
bunching up under intersecting seams. 
Narrow French seams don’t shift if 
starched crisp and neat before sewing. 
Starched flat-felled seams are pertect 
every time. Spray starch is also 
good for taming pleats and coercing 
facings into folding under. There is 
one drawback, though: Starch messes 
up the soleplate of your iron. 

I use a commercial iron cleaner like 
Clean and Glide. 


—Leslie McElderry, Theodore, AL 
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Getting embroidery started 


To begin a blank area of embroidery 
without tying a knot in the thread, come 
up from the back of the work a dozen 
or so stitch lengths past the start of the 
stitching line you plan to work. Leave a 
o- to 6-in.-long tail at the back, and hold 
it out of the way as you begin stitching 
along the design line. When you've used 
up all but the minimum of thread, 
stitch to the back, weave in the short tail, 
and cut off the needle as usual. 
Rethread the long tail you left. at the 
beginning, come up through the front, 
and continue stitching away from your 
start, toward the place where you'd 
normally have begun. When you have 
used up all the thread you can, end it as 
you usually do. You can start new 
threads in the usual way by using this 
line of stitches to hold the short tail. 
—K. M. Laing, Capitola, CA 


Do you have a tip for a handy way of 
working, some good advice, or a source 
for hard-to-find equipment or materials? 
We'll pay $25 for each item we publish. 
Send details, photos, or sketches to 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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36” Galoons 
36” Alencon Galoons 
36” Alencon, gimped, 





Wide selection of fabric dyes, paints pearled, & sequined 
& accessories for design on fabric - 16” Cross Banded Galoons 
tie-dye, batik, serti silk technique etc. Plain, gimped, also 
Plus lots, lots more. pearled & sequined 
7” Splitable Galoons 
@ Plain, gimped, also 
pearled & sequined 
Since 1969 
Fast Service Catalogue $3.50 
Discount Prices 
To Open Account or For Name of 
> Nearest Store, Call or Write Us At: 
Free Catalog 
Call toll free P. O. Box 13466 
1 (800)542-5227 Tallahassee, FL 32317 
In Calif. call (415) 456-7657 | 1-800-433-8859 (NAT'L) 


1-800-433-8857 (FL) 


‘DHARMA TRADING CO. 
| P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 





The QUILT as ART 
CALL for ENTRY 


A PROFESSIONALLY CURATED 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
QUILTMAKING. 


Shown at the Whyte Museum of the 
Canadian Rockies August 15 - 
September 24, 1989, this exhibition 
will be in conjunction with the 
International quliters conference, 

A PATCH IN TIME, Banff, Alberta. 


A national tour, catalogue and 
awards are planned for THE QUILT 
as ART, full details to be announced. | 


The exhibition team consists of: | 
The Whyte Museum of the | 
Canadian Rockies; Banff, Alberta - 
Host Institution 

Leisure Learning Services; Calgary, 
Alberta - Producer | 
Margaret Meikle, M.A.; Vancouver, 
British Columbia - Curator 


For the purpose of this exhibition: 
“Quilt” Is defined as two or more 
connected layers. 


The work must be an original 
design which may or may not Incor- 
porate traditional design elements. 
New approaches to quiltmaking are 









| Discower the secrets of 
| high fashion, heighten 
| your sewing skulls, master 
French hand finishing, 
sharpen your eve for 

design, learn haute 
couture construction 

learn to custom finish in the 
tradition of the French 
masters. Concentrated 

AN two-week sessions: A 
working vacation in a 

Colorado mountain resort. 
Dedicated home sewers, 

. \ professional dressmakers, 
ae a entrepreneurs and 
educators. Cultivate 
the art of fashion. 
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ENTRY IS RESTRICTED TO : 

ARTISTS RESIDING IN CANADA. Name | 

More information and entry forms Address 

may be obtained from: lactis hiatal 

Bonnie Murdoch, Supervisor, Fabric “se ae EP | 

Arts & Crafts Telephone fee 
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Collecting bits of history: 
Buttons 

Button collecting, after stamp and coin 
collecting, is the third largest hobby in 
the U.S., vet try conversing about 
buttons with the uninitiated, and 
suddenly you're regarded as a creature 
from Mars. On the other hand, meeting 
another button collector can mean a 
friend for life, one more link in a vast 
network of generous, sharing support of 
like-minded enthusiasts. 

Buttons are humble garment fasteners 
that have transcended time as minute 
treasures of decorative art. While 
fabulous specimens like Faberge’s, inlaid 
with gold and jewels, may be worth 
thousands of dollars, most buttons are 
valuable as documents of an anonymous 
artisan’s skill and care from a past when 
such things mattered. 

My enthusiasm as a button collector 
comes from my interest in a button’s 
historical secrets. Learning why and 
how buttons were made and how they 
were worn is a journey into the energy 
and spirit of civilization. 

Many buttons have survived because 
they were hidden in a dealer’s back room 
or preserved in sewing baskets after 
being clipped from worn-out coats and 
dresses. If you've inherited or begun a 
button collection that you just can’t seem 
to throw out, you're not alone, and 
perhaps vou have the right stuff to bea 
button collector. Fortunately, most 
buttons are not vet confined in 
museums but lurk about in hiding 
places waiting fora good cleaning by 
appreciative hands. 


A button tray for competition with single 
figures as the theme. (Photo by Akamine) 
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Like so many budding collectors, 
Charlene Popke of San Jose had only a 
vague notion that there might be more 
to her mother’s button box than pure 
sentiment. Her research by mail 
produced a handwritten note from the 
National Button Society's secretary, 
who encouraged her to contact the Santa 
Clara Button Club, only 20 miles away. 
For Charlene, not a club-joiner, the 
thought of meeting with others to 
discuss buttons seemed a little extreme. 
After all, what were these people 
like, and what could they possibly have 
to say? She took a friend along to the 
first meeting in case it proved too 
bizarre. By meeting's end, Charlene and 
her friend had signed up to become 
members of that club and of the state and 
national organizations. 

While joining a club is not necessary, 
it certainly is worthwhile to do so. 
Experienced button collectors are 
always happy to give advice that could 
save you time and money. They can 
also give you tips on conservation 
and storage, guide you to valuable 
reading material, and copy articles from 
out-of-print books. 

Incredibly reasonable button prices 
and the low cost of membership ina 
button club reinforce the fact that 
button collecting is a hobby of the people. 
You may starta collection with china, 
paperweight, or black-glass buttons 
that cost just 10¢ to 50¢ apiece. And 
to become a member of the National 
Button Society, you pay only $15 a year— 
a tidy deal, considering that you 
receive five bulletins that are packed 
with well-researched, easy-to-read 
articles and important vendor 
information, as well as the society's 
U.S. membership directory. 

Button clubs have a special 
arrangement with button vendors, one of 
mutual trust. Clubs may request a 
button selection for inspection, on 
approval, by mail. Watching an 
experienced collector inspect buttons is a 
good education for a novice collector. A 
seasoned collector will pull out a 
magnifying glass to examine the front, 
edge, and back of a button for flaws; testa 
metal button with a magnet to 
determine the type of metal; take 
dimensions to determine the category 
the button belongs to (important for 
shows); and tap an exotic button 
against his or her teeth to determine 
whether it is glass or plastic. Veteran 
collectors are also quick to point out a 
good deal, and they'll tell you how you 
can eliminate a rust spot and which brass 
cleaner works best. 


At many clubs, when two or more 
members want a particular button—more 
the rule than the exception—they draw 
lots. Losers are good-natured. Besides, 
there’s more where that button came 
from. In this friendly atmosphere, bidding 
or auctioning is unthinkable because it 
presents a disadvantage to those with 
limited budgets. 

Around the time of regional and state 
shows, the serious collector hunts 
single-mindedly through clubs, antique 
stores, estate sales, and every imaginable 
source for the right buttons to complete 
a competition tray. A button tray (photo 
at left), which consists of a prescribed 
number of buttons mounted on a board, 
centers around a theme or the material 
a button is made of. To seasoned 
collectors, the reward for a winning 
tray is not the ribbon of achievement or 
the modest prize, but the recognition 
by their peers that they know their stuff. 

There are hundreds of button 
categories, developed by vears of 
scholarship and research. Subtle 
nuances differentiate one category from 
another, with an equally distinct 
vocabulary. Mistaking “Designs under 
glass” for “Designs in glass,” for 
example, could mean disqualification 
from a competition. 

The technical considerations are only 
one aspect of the competitive framework. 
The other is aesthetics. For many, 
participation is a creative act. Just as each 
button is a work of art, so is the process 
of selecting and arranging each board. 
Formal elements of color, shape, size, 
and image must be carefully coordinated 
to make each tray a pleasing 
arrangement. In producing a winning 
tray, the collector acts like a curator 
putting together a museum show. 

To be a serious button collector, one 
needn't compete, nor is it the logical 
progression of all veterans. Edith Ashly, 
who has collected for many of her 80-odd 
vears, possesses a refined eve for highly 
regarded buttons that are guaranteed to 
sweep many ribbons. But instead of 
competing, she has chosen to display her 
travs at shows for public enjoyment. 

There are many good resources that 
will help you learn about buttons—books 
in libraries and stores, encyclopedias, 
and a wealth of articles. For more 
information, write to Lois Pool, Secretary, 
National Button Society, 2733 Juno Place, 
Akron, OH 44313. —Estelle Akamine 


Akamine ts an artist in San 
Francisco, CA. Thanks to Lucille 
Wemgarten, President, NBS, for her 
generous information. 
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UNLIKE SOME COMPANIES, 
WE PULL THE WOOL OVER YOUR EYES 


AFTER YOU BUY 
OUR KNITTING MACHINE. 





uying a knitting machine 

is a lot like buying a 

sewing machine—you 
buy it not so much for what 
you get, but for what you get 
out of it. 

That’s why at Passap, 
were committed to helping 
you produce great looking 
clothing. Which is exactly why 
most people buy a knitting 
machine in the first place. 

That commitment begins 
in Switzerland where our 
designers have spent years 
making Passap not only one 
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of the highest quality knitting 
machines, but also one of the 
most simple to use. On top of 
that, thousands of hours have 
gone into the design and pro- 
duction of our instruction 
manuals and cassette teaching 
tapes. Our dealers even give 
you hours of free instruction. 
And they’re always happy to 
answer your questions. 

So if you want to know how 
to get the most from a knitting 
machine without getting in 
over your head, Passap 1s all 
you need to know. 











1-800-PAS-KNIT 


PASSAR 


For the Passap dealer nearest you, or for more informa- 
tion on knitting machines, call us toll-free at 1-800-PAS- 
KNIT or return this coupon. Mention this ad and we'll 
send you a voucher for a free four-color changer (a 
$340 value) with the purchase of a Passap DM-80™ 
knitting machine.* 


Name __ = z 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


Phone ) 

Passap Knitting Machines, Inc, 

271 West 2950 South 

Salt Lake City, UT 84115 

1-800-PAS-KNIT 

* At participating dealers for limited time only. 
SC 
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Golden tapestries from 
Burma 

Making embroidered and appliquéd 
tapestry in Mandalay, Burma, is a 
multiple-village affair, with each village 
specializing in one part of tapestry 
production. Mandalay is the crafts 
capital of Burma because the artisans that 
served the last king there still pass 
their hand skills from one generation to 
the next. 

Tapestry begins at the village that 
spins cotton and makes the golden 
thread. Villagers form three-ply cord 
from cotton, which they dye and then 
stretch along poles for hundreds of feet 
so that it will dry. When the cotton 
thread is barely dry, a woman with a 
spool of gold metallic thread walks the 
length of all that dyed cord. With the 
help of boys and a bicycle wheel 
(top-right photo), she twists the cotton 
with the gold, forming golden thread. 
Then the woman winds the twisted 
thread on a spool. 

When I first saw the metallic sequins 
that are sewn into the tapestries, I simply 
assumed they were punched from flat 
sheets of metal. Instead, a worker winds a 
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copper wire into a long, tight coil with a 
diameter about that of a spring found in a 
ballpoint pen. The worker cuts the coil 
into small pieces. A boy places a metal 
template on top of each tiny copper 
coil, hits it several times with a hammer, 
and produces a small copper sequin. 
The sequins are then silver-plated. 
Depending on the template shape, the 
sequins may be flat or cup-shaped. 

Another village produces the glass 
baubles for trimming the tapestries. 
Villagers score pieces of plate glass or 
mirror left over from construction sites 
into centimeter-size squares. A worker 
affixes each square to a long metal rod 
and grinds it into a circle. It takes a 
minute or so to do each piece. The glass is 
polished by baking in a superheated 
oven. Then it is glued to a mirror square, 
often with jewel-colored glue. 

To stitch the tapestries, people 
stretch cloth over a low frame, then sit on 
the floor to work on them together. 
First they sew the tapestry border. They 
glue the glass baubles to the cloth 
and stitch across each corner of the 
square-mirror base. Sequins are stitched 
in either side-by-side or overlapping 





Boys add twist to golden thread by winding 
it with a bicycle wheel. 





Embroidered borders await completed cen- 
tral motifs. The motif, which is ready for ap- 
pliquéing, is sewn on reinforced cotton 
(above). At left, Burmese tapestry with gold- 
thread couching, individually made silver- 
plated sequins, and hand-shaped glass bau- 
bles. (Photos by Drower) 


lines. Gold thread is arranged in lines and 
beautiful patterns and held in place by 
couching stitches. 

Highly skilled needle artists work on 
the elaborate tapestry center with finer 
stitches. First they stiffen cotton by 
applying a glue sizing to the back. This 
allows the fabric to carry the weight of 
the sequins without sagging. Then they 
stitch the central tapestry figures or 
animals. One animal may take days to 
complete. All of the tapestry subject 
matter is traditional; each mythical or real 
animal represents a tale from the 
Jataka, a collection of stories about the 
lives of Buddha. 

For the final assembly, workers 
cut the center piece with a figure or 
an animal from the cotton fabric and 
stitch it to the center of the 
already-finished embroidered frame 
(bottom-right photo). Openings are left 
so that cotton batting can be 
inserted to stuff the contours of the 
body; then they are stitched closed. 

Sara Drower 


Drower designs and makes quilted and 
embroidered jackets in Wilmette, IL. 
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Meet your new, best salesperson 





Now you can become a Knitking dealer 

Now you can sell the knitting machines that sell themselves. 
Knitking—the oldest, full-service, knitting machine company in the 
industry—makes it easy to be a dealer. Because after 35 years of 
experience, we've not only perfected our knitting machines, we've 
perfected an entire program to sell them. 

To make it easy to fit your customers’ individual needs, Knitking 
offers you a wide range of the world’s finest and easiest to use 
knitting machines—all at the best prices in the industry. So fora 
surprisingly low investment, you can start selling the hottest items 
in the knitting business. And you can count on Knitking to supply 
you with everything you need to do it. Best of all, once you're in 
the Knitking family, Knitking will normally ship within 24 hours of 
receiving your order. 

To boost your sales even more, Knitking can outfit you with a 
wide selection of fine yarns, accessories, books and magazines. 
We even publish our own, full-color Knitking magazine to give 
your customers a continuous supply of new ideas on patterns and 
knitting machine techniques. 

As a Knitking dealer, you'll have a complete staff of knowledge- 
able mechanics and machine knitting experts at your fingertips. 
So in the unlikely event of a problem, help is only a phone call 


If you Can sew a dress, you can- 


MAKE YO UR OWN SHOE S 


and Sandals 
and Slippers 
and Handbags 


vet Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 
=< This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
4 
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lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker's cement. 


Na. Easy to follow, foolproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 


G Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
ate. new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 
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Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders promptly filled. 
MARY WALES LOOMIS 
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1487-T Parrott Drive, San Mateo, CA., 94402 
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EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING LESSONS 


MC/VISA 





VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 


LESSON ONE: 
LESSON TWO: 
LESSON THREE: 

LESSON FOUR: 
“‘THE PASSAP TUTORIAL”: 
“THE PASSAP TUTORIAL": 


“GETTING STARTED” 
“GETTING BETTER” 
“GETTING EVEN” 
“‘DOUBLE BED DOIN’S” 


$54.95* 
$54.95* 
$54.95* 
$59.95* 
LESSON ONE $99.95* 
LESSON TWO $99.95* 


*plus shipping-$3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada each 
Tennessee residents add $7.25% sales tax 


THE STRING SLINGER 
P.O. Box 23272 e CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 


(615) 843-0272 
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away. Plus, every Knitking knitting machine comes with a 
one-year warranty on parts and service. 

For more information on howyou can become a Knitking dealer 
call our toll-free number or send in the accompanying coupon. 
Take this opportunity to become a Knitking dealer today, and your 
sales will take care of themselves. 


knitki 1128 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, CA90019 
1-800-962-6446 (In California: 1-800-852-6446) 


Please send me information on becoming a Knitking dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


ZIP DAYTIME PHONE ( J 


Knitking 1128 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90019 


1-800-962-6446 (in California: 1-800-852-6446} TS/1 


PATTERNING AND CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


A Newsletter For | 
Costumers And Technicians 
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SAMPLE ISSUE $2.00 





6 ISSUES FOR $10.00 





COSTUME TECH 

71175 S. Manhattan 

Tampa, FL 33609 
(813) 286-7203 


Supply Sources Answers to Problems 


BIG MAT 


ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is composed of patented hi-impact ther- 
mopoymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Gridded with exact one inch broken- 

fine squares within two inch solld square lines. A 36" 1OOcm 

tule is included on al gridded surfaces. The rmilk-whitetransu- | 
cent surface may be used with iighit-under for illumination — | 
when desired. Maximum blade life is achieved with allrotory — | 
cutters. deci for cutting large dress patterns and other pur- | 
poses requiring a large fat surface. 


Size GRID 


$142.95 
91.95 
91.95 


49.95 two inch sol 
Rule 36 peo centimeters, 


pet v8" cleabille ae 
« Reversible Yes. 
44.95  Rolforstorage Yas, roll to large eve See life 
expecta Scar abave. 
Weight: 48 o2/1@ O40’ 
Waranty: Refund 30 days - Exchange pro- 
rate 5 years. 





e Will roll 
for storage 

® No pins 
necessary 

e Solar heat 
will not distort 
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Sewing E mpporiaum 


1087 Third Ave. « Chula Vista, CA 92010 


GUARANTEED 
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The walking figure in “Booty” (top) by Bon- 
nie Lucas has a head made of a button in- 
side a plastic pompon template. Strands of 
embroidery floss and a green scarf cover the 
background. John Garrett made “Votcan Vine 
Basket” (above) from aluminum-flashing 
strips and aluminum wire woven into a 
wire gridwork that he then shaped into a 
basket. (Top photo by D. James Dee; bottom 
photo by Steve and Barbara Schenck) 











Keeping educators 

informed 

A few locations in the U.S. keep a 
person so engrossed in his or her 
surroundings that the visitor feels 

“out of the country.” Such is the case 
with Santa Fe, NM, where I attended the 
1987 regional conference of the 
Association of College Professors of 
Textiles and Clothing (ACPTC). The 
ACPTC seeks to expand and strengthen 
education in textiles and clothing in 
order to serve the public interest and to 
keep members informed of research, 
legislation, and public policy. The 
association holds national meetings 
every vear. Members (professors, artists, 
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The avant-garde of fiber 

When fibers burst through their 
traditional boundaries in the 1950s, it 
was because the artists moved into the 
field of fine arts and began to create 
equivalents of painting and sculpture. 
The emphasis, however, was still on the 
breadth and scope of fibers. The 
exhibition “Tangents: Art in Fiber,” which 
closed at the Cleveland Institute of Art 
in February, indicated that fiber art is 
now completely in the mainstream of 
aesthetic expression, with actual fiber 
being indeed tangential, even 
incidental, to the art. 

The work of the eight participating 
artists ranged from cool and conceptual to 
feverish and protesting, in media that 
ran the gamut from leather, beads, 
embroidery, and fabrics to steel-wire 
rope and wood. 

Bonnie Lucas says that her purpose 
is “to explore and ultimately undermine 
our culture’s established notion of 
femininity, motherhood, and sexual 
politics.” Within the cloving sweetness 
of her assemblages made of soft, fluffy, 
pastel materials, dainty flowers, buttons 
and bows, is the mixed bag of smothering 
svmbols. To me, Lucas’ “Booty” (top 
photo) represented the hard reality of 
the pregnancy test because of the 
little rabbits that are leaping around 
a ladylike glove. 

John G. Garrett creates objects 
without messages. When he says that the 
work he does by plaiting, stitching, and 
lashing is “exuberant, colorful, and 
celebratory,” he speaks the truth. His 
baskets (bottom photo), made of plastic, 
vinyl, and strips and bits of aluminum 
and steel, are literally full of themselves. 

—Elzabeth McClelland 


McClelland ts a free-lance writer in 
Lakewood, OH. 


and corporations) share their research 
in textiles, apparel design, production, 
merchandising, historic costume, 
sociopsychological and physiological 
implications of clothing, and 
curriculum development. 

Among the topics covered at the 
western regional meeting was the 
controversial maquiladora (factory), or 
twin-plant concept in apparel 
manufacturing. At these Mexican 
plants, clothing components, which have 
been cut in the U.S., are assembled. By 
the end of 1986, the maquiladoras, 
located primarily in Mexico’s northern 
border states, were employing more 
than 250,000 people. The imported 


International textile 
competition 

In 1986 when I was back in Japan, my 
friend Junichi Arai, a contemporary fabric 
designer, told me about The International 
Textile Design Contest that had been held 
in Tokyo shortly before my arrival. He 
invited me to the reception for one of his 
protegées, Hideko Takahashi, who had 
received an award for her complex felted 
weave. This was the beginning of my 
association with The Fashion Foundation 
in Japan, the organization responsible 

for the contest. The nonprofit Fashion 
Foundation organizes fashion-related 
projects in order to stimulate 
international cultural exchange and 
promote good will. It publishes a monthly 
calendar of fashion events and trade 
news, including the scheduled showings 
of all major designers. 

The 2nd Annual International Textile 
Design Contest, held in November of 
1987, was a forum of exchange among 
textile designers, the media, and the 
business community. The 1,500 entries 
represented a dramatic increase over the 
preceding vear’s. In addition to the five 
countries that participated last vear: 
France, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and the USS., this year, 
Indonesia, India, and Austria sent 
entries. A jury for each country, 
composed of respected fashion and 
textile professionals, selected ten works to 
be shown in a textile exhibition. From 
these ten, the top two finalists were 
invited to Tokyo to compete for the five 
international awards, including the Grand 
Prix, or M.I.T.1. (Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry) Award, 
with a cash prize of $7,500. 

In 1987, the U.S. had the highest 
number of entries, and the quality of 
submitted works was excellent. The 
previous year, a representative of the 


assembled clothing is taxed only on the 
value that is added by the Mexican 
labor, which is low and accounts for the 
success of the industry. The 
maquiladoras are expected to continue 
their growth and to be a major 
influence in the clothing industry. 

New York City, Kansas City, and 
Seattle will hold regional meetings in 
October. The national meeting will be 
held in Atlanta, GA, in 1989. For more 
information, write to ACPTC, Box 1360, 
Monument, CO 80132. —Janet Else 


Else teaches apparel production and 


about historic textiles at Colorado State 
University in Fort Collins, CO. 
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2 SILK _ 


over Bolt 
(Priced by the yard in dollars) $60.00 Price 
Charmeuse 19-.Smm-4$_.. cincssensdadevaiuacs ss: . $7.70 $7.10 
Chammeuse 19.6mm55" «2.64665 c4c050 6 eae 9.35 8.50 
Crepe de Chine: 
8mm unique designer fabric, Japanese 5.45 4.80 
IAT Re aceon ets sk lo oe Se eres bop ae ek 3.60 3.60 
PARI eas ee ee ee de ew eis 5.70 5.45 
14mm 55” 7.35 6.65 
16mm 36” 5.31 4.60 
l6mm 45” . 6.35 5.80 
16mm 55” . 8.25 155 
18mm 55” 9.35 8.55 
Spun Silk Taffeta 36" teen eee ae eae eh 3.80 3.40 
Spun Silk Getfetads” ... 2. ccc eke ces 5.50 4.95 
Fuji Broadcloth 10]lb. 36” 22mm .............. 5.50 4.95 
Fuji Broadcloth 7lb. 36” 17.5mm . 4.95 4.40 
Popular Silk Noil 36" ...... 0... 00. c cece e eee 3.85 3.40 
Popular Silk Noil 44" ...... 0.0.0.0... ce cece 4.30 3.80 
Heavy Silk Noil Twill 36” . 5.80 5.20 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45" ....3.5 2566 vtec tines 7.95 7.10 
Silk Habotai, also known as China silk: 
5mm 45” 2.90 2.50 
8mm 45” . 3.61 3.00 
SMM OO” o4eses ees eaas 2.90 2.50 
JOMM 362.5 40 sseeeua< 3.35 2.95 
Uo OR 4.20 3.75 
10mm 55” .. S25 4.58 
l2iim 46". . os... eee8 4.65 4.20 
Tussah 3A 42” 3.78 3.10 
Tussah 3B 33” . 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 36" .. 3.35 2.95 
Tussah 3D 45” 6.97 6.50 
Tussah 3E 36” . 5.36 4.85 
Tussah 3F 36” . 5.55 4.95 
Silk Satin Charmeuse 12.5mm 45” -Our exclusive- .... 6.30 5.80 
Silk Satin 45" 13mm... . 4.95 4.40 
Silk Chiffon 45” . 3.90 3.35 
Silk Organza 42” ; 3.15 2.80 
Silk Gauze 3.5mm ......... 000000000 0a 2.15 1.90 
Silk Shantung 54"... 000... ee eee 6.80 6.10 
Heavy Silk Shantung 54” . 8.15 7.30 
Dupion 46" . 2.0.2.6 cece casas 5.53 4.95 
Noipud Dupion 45” . 5.63 5.10 
Spun Silk Gaberdine 36” ................ 6.61 5.95 
Silk Satin Crepe 36” . 4.25 3.85 
Silk Satin Twill 40"14.5mm ...............-.05- 5.10 4.55 
Silk Satin Twill 40" 10mm ................ 3.25 2.70 
Silk Satin Twill 57” 13mm 4.45 3.95 
Silver Square Chiffon 45” . 6.85 6.17 
A7010 CML POG AN eon eee aes 6.85 6.17 
Metallic Ribbon Chiffon 36” .............. 4.65 4.21 
Silk Ripon ay .iscc uses ee ee eee eee 4.45 3.95 
Silk Knit 52” tube, fixed price ...............0.. 6.45 
Brocade 45”, fixed price . 9.00 
Checkerboard Jacquard 19mm 36" .. 6.55 5.95 
Crepe Satin Speckled 28" ................. 5.30 4.75 
Crepe Satin Speckled 45” .................. 6.95 6.25 
Scattered Seed Jacquard 45" .............. 7.60 6.90 
Tiao Crepe Jacquard 17.5mm 55" ............... 9.85 8.90 
Rose Crepe Brocade 15mm 45" ............ _. §.79 5.25 
Rad Habotai Brocade 15mm 55” . .. 8.96 8.15 
Shey Chun Jacquard 17mm 55"............. ’ 8.96 8.15 
Polka Dot Crepe Jacquard 17mm 55” AEs 5.25 
Modern Habotai Brocade 45"............... 6.10 5.54 
Youth Crepe Brocade 45” . 7.75 6.95 
SILK SCARVES 

All finished edges Orders Orders 
are hand-rolled. over over 
(price per scarf) $60.00 $60.00 
Crepe de Chine 8mm, 
Japanese Silk Habotai 8mm 
9” x 54”. .$3.25 9" x 45" av b Li85 
12” * 60". 465 9" x 54” 2.00 
a5” SS 5.46 12” x 60” 2.70 

14” x 72” 3.20 
Crepe de Chine 12mm 22° & 22" 1.60 
22 x 22" 225 30” x 30". 3.30 
OF Sas va os bE 2.75 3" ® 35". : 4.10 
12” x 60" 3.65 
14” x 72” 4.40 Crepe de Chine 14mm 
aes 35" 5.90 9" x 54”. 2.90 
45" x 45". 7.13 «14" KZ". 4.95 

36” x 36”. 6.95 
Crepe Satin Charmeuse 18mm 
12” x 60". 5.25 Mulberry Fringed square from India 
22" * 28% .. 2.90 45" x 45”. 7,35 


Also Available — Indian Silks, American & Swiss cottons, Knit & 
Charmeuse camisoles and Men's Ties. Jacquard professional 
colors, fabric steamers, resists and accessories. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St. Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 
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The practical and 
decorative finishing 
possibilities are endless 
with the new Bernette 
234 Overlock. It con- 
verts from three to four 
threads in seconds. 





Tough, sturdy construc- 
tion, built under the 
watchful eyes of Bernina 
technical engineers. = 


‘The exclusive _ = ts | 


‘Bernette Swing: 
Out | Foot” “makes 











Send. $1.00 

to oder) 

ls yn ot. 
Swatches amd pices. 


Stuffing Quilt and 
Pills Intokisat tect 


whe enjoy using best: 
ol 





Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp. Dept. TH-6 
3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 

Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


] 
i 
l 
} 
Name_ . 
Address ___ ! 
City | 
L 

| 

—l 


Don’t Overlook 
The Best Overlock. 


pos. The Bernette 


234's Tape Sewing 
Footlets you 
oversew ribbon or 
tape. Particularly 
handy when 
stabilizing 

shoulder seams. 

. forexample. 


r Ease of 
Operation. simplicity of 
maintenance, and all the 
latest safety features 
were oat = the 
Bernette 234 Overloc 


ded 

Nis 

= » The exclusi ive 
Bemette safety.caten 
makes the Ma achine 


= 
| 
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Order your new 1988 
Cotton Clouds catalog. 


This new, 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of our quality 
cotton yarns—mercerized perles, boucles, 
flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 

Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 

Join the thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers who save money while shopping the 
easy, satisfaction-guaran- 
teed-or-money-back way. 

Send $7.00 today to re- 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds YW 
catalog plus newsletters and 

COTTON 
notices of exclusive sales. CLOUDS 


Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 


AZ 1-602-428-7000 





Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T 


Safford, Arizona 85546 


C1 Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1988 Cotton Clouds catalog 


i NAME 





I< ADDRESS 


Fl. Pt 








STATE ZIP | 





New York office had encountered a 
disappointing lack of interest from textile 
businesses and mills. 

Of the ten American finalists, D’Arcie 
Beytebiere (see Threads, No. 8, pp. 24-28) 
and Kaori Maki were invited to go to 
Tokyo. Beytebiere received the Ideacomo 
Award ($750) for her sumptuous 
crinkled silk charmeuse patterned by 
hand-painting and overdyeing. 

The international panel of judges in 
Japan presented the M.I.T.I. Award to 
Kunihiko Yazawa and Miho Matsumoto, 
who combined felted wool with nylon 
tulle and silk. This work evoked 
responses from the judges that exemplify 
two distinct attitudes toward fabric 
design. Some thought that an unfinished 
appearance and a nontraditional 
construction method were too 
experimental, perhaps more 
appropriate for students than for 
professionals. However, others 
appreciated the simple yet ingenious use 
of basic fiber materials and unorthodox 
construction and praised the designers for 
taking a risk. While one judge 
questioned whether such fabric could be 
mass-produced, another suggested that 
the criterion of mass-producibility 
is less important than encouraging 
imaginative work and then finding the 
means of producing it. 

The judges gave the French Fashion 
Award ($750) to Marie-Louise Rosholm, a 
Danish artist living and working in 
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Milan. Rosholm executed her design in 
fine woolen cloth woven with two setts 
of warp, one sett in bold, yet extremely 
well-controlled diagonal warp ikat and 
another sett in solid black. At first the 
judges were inclined to select 
Rosholm’s work for the Grand Prix, yet 
again a confrontation arose, this time 


about the conservative aspect of the work. 


A couple of judges, who are known for 
their daring style and innovation, 
expressed concern that awarding the 
Grand Prix to an orthodox work would 
imply that the aim of the contest was 
traditional rather than experimental. A 
deciding factor for shifting the award 
was that the 3-meter-long double-weave 
cloth would not hang gracefully flat 
without sagging at the places where the 
warp yarns reversed. 

The Wool Award ($750) went to 
Kazuko Nihei of Japan. Nihei felted the 
wool and nylon fabric, causing the wool 
to shrink and expose shining transparent 
nylon threads (left photo, above). 

Yusman Siswandi of Indonesia won 
The Fashion Foundation Award ($750) 
for “Landscape in Java” (right photo, 
above) on the basis of the strength 
and beauty that exists in traditional 
textiles. He is currently creating fabrics 
in Jakarta at a studio that specializes 
in traditional Indonesian fabrics. The 
judges unanimously agreed that The 
Fashion Foundation Award should go 
to the work that best inspires 





Yusman Sinibe wit Fron I EAM, created “La ideaa pe in Java” 
(above), using an ikat weave with silk embellished with gold leaf. Tree 
bark and the transparent wings of cicadas inspired Kazuko Nihei to 
create fabric (left) with monofilament nylon fishing-line warp and 
wool weft. (Photos courtesy of The Fashion Foundation) 


contemporary fabric designers as well 
as traditional craftspeople. 

The symposium that followed the 
award ceremonies further emphasized 
issues that often divide fashion and 
textile designers. Historically 
in fashion, the fabric/textile designer 
is anonymous, and fabric is less 
emphasized in a total design. Textile 
designers expressed their frustration in 
trying to persuade the textile industry to 
produce their creative textile design, to 
promote their textile in the commercial 
market, and to convince fashion 
designers that they should allow textile 
design concepts to take a greater part in 
creating a fashion. Others felt that fashion 
designers project an idea through a 
total fashion statement that includes 
presentation, accessories, the cut and 
shape of the finished garment, and the 
material, and not through a single 
element such as fabric. 

The Fashion Foundation is in the 
process of organizing The 3rd Annual 
International Textile Design Contest. 
Each competitor may submit an unlimited 
number of entries. The fee for each 
entry is $10. Entries will be accepted 
from Sept. 7 to 15 only. For applications, 
contact The Fashion Foundation, 

5 E. 22nd St., New York, NY 10010; 
(221) 228-8933. —Yoshiko Wada 


Wada is a textile artist and scholar in 
Berkeley, CA. 
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P.O. BOX be SOMERSET. MASS, 02726 
PHONE: 617-676-3838 


Ine. THE Professional 
Supplier 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


WILDE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send $5.00 
for samples. 





“I Started a Home Monogramming 
Business [nexpensively” 





The Pantograms Monogrammer made it easy! 


“T like to sew .. . using the Pantograms Embroidery machine 
I set up my Own monogramming business. I'm my own 
boss... | set my own schedule and I make money, too!” For 
twelve years Pantograms has furnished its customers with 
supplies, training, marketing information and monogram- 
ming know-how. 


Call Pantograms today to receive a tree video tape demonstrat- 
ing the Pantograms machine tn use or for information about 
setting up your Own monogramming business. 


1-800-872-1555 (813) 839-5697 


(outside Dy UBT, (Call collect ial Florida) 


PLIAGE Inc. 
6814 S. MacDill Avenue Tampa, Florida 3361] 
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NOW IN VIDEO! 

“T hated sewing, but one 
day I saw Margaret 
Islander on TV and since 
then I’ve been trying to 
put the fabric stores 

out of business.” —Student 


ISLANDER SEWING SYSTEMS 


Industrial Short-Cuts 
for Home Sewing Part I & Part Il 


Atlast! Sew without basting or pins! Use Margaret 
Islander’s time-saving production techniques 
adapted from the garment industry. 


A sample of content: ¢ Efficient cutting and mark- 
ing * Perfect machine control * Beautiful darts, 
tucks, pleats ® Professionally set pockets, zippers 
and waistbands ¢ Accurate topstitching ® Mitering. 
¢ AND MORE! 

“I have sewn for years but I learned 


more in 3 days than in the past 
4 years.” 









YES! | want to leain the Islander Industrial Shortcuts 
PLEASE SEND ME: 

_] TAPE 1 $39.95 () TAPE II $39.95 

CT BOTH $75.00 Add $2.50 shipping & handling. 


—Student, Linn-Benton Comm. College 
I'M PAYING BY: 
COCHECK COMONEY ORDER © VISA/MC 


f thinker EXP DATE 


° C] YES, I'M INTERESTED BUTWOULD LIKE MORE INFORMATION. 
Islander School of Fashion Arts, Inc. | PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 











Video Division T PLEASE PRINT 
PO. Box 5216 NAME 
Grants Pass, Oregon 97527 | STREET 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. ve - 
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Wares 








A workshop at the tapestry atelier of Camille Legoueix in Aubusson, France. The weavers are 


working on horizontal looms. (Photo by Morris) 


Atelier in Aubusson 

Unlike most towns in central France, 
Aubusson has a heartbeat uniquely its 

own. The streets are lined with shops 
exhibiting everything to do with tapestry 
designs, from antique work to modern 
needlepoint kits. In some workshops 
weavers copy the old masters in subtle | 
color and in the floral, plant, animal, | 
classical-fable, and landscape motifs, 

but most of their tapestries are | 
flamboyant—-evocative of abstract | 
expressionist paintings. 

According to Madame Noélle 
Audonnet-Bertrand, a historian specializing 
in French tapestries, Louis X1V’s 
minister nationalized all tapestry 
workshops and gave to Aubusson “the 
first authorization of weaving the 
tapestries.” By passing a royal 
inspection, a tapestry received the “Royal 
Manufacturer of Aubusson” seal, a 
distinct advantage discontinued at the 
end of the 18th century. Modern 
Aubusson tapestries, however, still receive 
a label of authenticity. 

Today, the government-supported 
Ecole Nationale d'Art Décoratif in 
Aubusson continues its 100-year-old 
tradition of weaving instruction. About 70 
students attend free of charge. Whereas 
weaving was once considered a man’s 
work, the majority of those studying | 
there now are women. 

Students learn to draw and paint 
their own designs as well as to use looms. 
After three years, they can go to one of 
the workshops in the area. Widely 
recognized as the best is the atelier of 
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Camille Legoueix, whose grandfather | 
founded it 100 years ago and whose | 
father was also a weaver. 

Monsieur Legoueix learned the 
technique of the horizontal loom at the 
Ecole Nationale and has won some of 
France's top prizes. In 1970, however, he 
chose to devote himself entirely to 
running the atelier. The castlelike building 
is a labyrinth of galleries, and at the 
very top, reached by a circular stone 
stairease, is an enviable studio with 
splendid views across the tile rooftops of 
Aubusson. One side of the room is 
devoted to shelves of brilliantly colored 
skeins of wool, cotton, silk, and flax. A 
color specialist works with the shop to 
make the synthetic dyes, which have 
replaced the plant dyes originally used. 

The first step in making a tapestry is 
the painting of a gouache cartoon of the 
desired design in reverse. Then, for 
greater precision, the cartoon is traced on 
paper—often by Monsieur Legoueix 
himself--and laid under the cotton warp 
on the loom. Occasionally, an existing 
painting is used as a direct reference from 
which to make a tapestry, and no 
second drawing is done. The design can 
be interpreted more freely but is 
difficult to do. The weaver works from the 
tracing, using the cartoon for color 
reference and holding a hand mirror 
underneath the yarns to determine 
how the right side is coming. 

At this point, I asked Monsieur 
Legoueix, “Who is more important, the 
artist or the weaver?” and was surprised 
when he answered without hesitation, 


“The artist.” However, finding artists to 
work with weavers is a problem, since few 
are versed in the technique of making 
tapestries. Every year, the government 
sponsors a national competition for 
artists. Several win a monetary prize and 
the opportunity to spend a year in 
Aubusson to visit the workshops and 
select a workshop with which to work. 
The artist and a weaver will work together 
and decide on colors, yarns, and the 
spacing between the warp threads, which 
is generally greater than that in the 
antique tapestries. 

A tapestry that’s 40 sq. in. takes an 
average of 2'4 1b. of wool and one month 
to weave. It costs from $1,500 to $3,000 
to weave (the weaver pays for the wool) 
and sells for $3,500 to $6,500. The 
artist who created the design has no 
expenses but gets a copyright on the 
design. Each time it is used (six or eight 
tapestries may be made from the same 
painting) the artist makes a little money, 
but in the end, it is the middleman 
who makes the money. —Gitta Morris 


Morris is a free-lance writer in 
Madison, CT. 


Knotting and netting 

From delicate eyeshades made of 
Tibetan horsehair to tubular, skirted 
Italian eel nets, mankind has created 
objects of ingenuity, beauty, and function 
with a myriad of knotting and netting 
techniques. “Knots and Nets,” an exhibit 
opening July 12 at the Herbert F. 
Johnson Museum of Art in Ithaca, NY, 
will combine historical knotted and 
netted objects from diverse cultures with 
works of 20th-century American artists. 

The museum has commissioned six 
of these artists to create works for the 
exhibit--works they may have been 
wanting to make but couldn't make 
because of time and money constraints 
or demands of gallery directors and 
collectors. All six--Joanne Segal 
Brandford, Diane Itter, Rebecca Medel, 
Jane Sauer, John McQueen, and Tim 
Harding—will participate in a symposium 
at the museum on July 16. All speakers 
except Harding will conduct workshops at 
Cornell University on July 15. Medel 
and Brandford create nets, McQueen 
makes baskets of natural materials, and 
Sauer and Itter work with knots. 

The workshop registration deadline is 
June 15; éall the museum’s education 
department at (607) 2455-6464. 

—Nancy Neumann Press 


Press is a crafts consultant living in 
Baltimore, MD, and the exhibit curator. 
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BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 
Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 


Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 


describing these books. 


a 
1 Childrens Garments 


Yer 


For more information contact: 
ee 


JARY INIC. 8562 KATY FREEWAY SUITE 154 


HOUSTON, TX. 7/024 


]® (713) e465+2515 


: | Designing Womens 
for machine knitting 2 





MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-4 
343 So. Dearbom St. Chicago, Illinois 60604. 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 








PATTERNMAKING 


| Fit 20-20 instead of $UST SO ? | 
» Can't find that SPECIAL STYLE ? ‘\ 

wer of induatatal BitenanOne: 
pre cis atep- by ata guider: a 


Custom BLOUSE Guide 
‘ Cuatom SKIRT /PANT ae 







anome) TOYOTA KS - 950 


The World’s Most Versatile Knitting Machine 


One Carriage Does It All, 
Lace, Fairisle, Tuck, Slip and Weaving 








uatam 


HILDRENSWEAR Gui 
Cuatom STYLING/DESIGN ak 








onder 










bedtick Die 2 
CANADA U2 392 | 


--—-*- -—— = 





each guide $5.50 ae Me “re " 
75 poat PO Bax 296-1 
d Candling' pen you are not using the 


TOYOTA KS - 950 


you re working too hard” p 
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Interviews 

" Inspiration 
e Instruction 

a Inf . ® Revolutionary “Allin one carriage” allows you to 
7a nformation automatically knit lace without an 

3) additional lace carriage 

a Contem porary & 

9 | Traditional Basketry @ Automatic End Needle Selection 

2 Tabavies @ Double your motif with just a flip of a lever 

Shows & Exhibits ck “sp & : . 99 

By Pepows Feeun @ New creativity with “Motif Magic 

&| Places to Visit @ Light smooth carriage operation 

ba Book Reviews 

7 Suppliers @ Portable 

& ‘ Creative Freedom-Exclusively 

“| Sample Issue $4.00 Y EF T t 

ae) 1 Year $12.00 ours From iovota 

wil 2 Years $20.00 ® Optional Accessories @ Intarsia Carriage 

@| Canadian add @ KR-506 Ribber @ Plaiting Unit 

w $4.00 peony cal @ Transfer Carriage @ Yarn Country Cone Yarns 
> none add e Pile Knitter ® Over 40 different types 
= Se ae @ Super Changer of yarn to choose from. 
= ®@ Knit Tracer 

& Published 

= January, April, Distributor & Dealer Inquiries Welcome 

| duly & October : 

a NEWTON’S KNITS 

a acct 28 United States Sales Agent 

ublications 
<| PO. Box 340-T TOYOTA KNITTING MACHINE 
Westland, MI 2100 E. Howell Ave, Suite 209 @ Anaheim, CA 92806 @ (714) 634-9116 
48185 
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Plaid Basics 


A primer on symmetry 


and 


proportion among the 
tartans and the tattersalls 


by Grace Callaway 


laids are always among the 
most tempting of the fab- 
rics offered each season for 
the delight of sewers, and 
there’s no reason to resist 
them if youre willing to 
follow a few simple guidelines. You'll need 
to consider how different plaids will relate 
to your figure, your garment pattern, and 
your sewing skills. 





Plaids and the figure—Patterned fabrics cre- 
ate optical illusions when made into gar- 


ments and worn. The boldest elements of 


patterns become focal points, so keep them 
away from figure parts you want to de- 
emphasize. The more obvious the pattern 
of a plaid, whether because of its size, its 
color, or both, the more carefully you'll 
need to position the pattern repeats on 
your figure. Placement is less critical for 
small patterns and for patterns in pale, 
muted, or low-contrast colors, where indi- 
vidual pattern elements have less impact. 

Prominent horizontal designs make the 
body appear wider, while dominant verti- 
cal patterns give an appearance of height. 
Study the fabric to determine the design’s 
most dominant lines. The usual placement 
for the dominant vertical line is at the cen- 


ter front, the center back, and the center of 


each sleeve. Place the dominant horizontal 
lines where they will flatter your figure 
most. Conventionally, one avoids placing 


dominant horizontals or the focal points of 


a pattern at the bust, hips, or waist, but flat 
hips can be made to look rounder if a domi- 
nant horizontal line is placed there. 


Types of plaids—Whether bold or subdued, 
all plaids fall into two main categories: even 
and uneven. An even plaid is exactly sym- 
metrical around a centerline. It repeats its 
pattern, both in shape and color, as a mir- 


Slip-basting to preserve a careful plaid- 
matching job: Cutting the sleeve on the cross 
grain and slightly adjusting the shoulder 
seams to be identical simplified the match- 
ing challenge with this fabric. 
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ror image, whether you study it crosswise 
or lengthwise. An uneven plaid has asym- 
metrical variations of spacing or color with- 
in its design, either vertically, horizontally, 
or vertically and horizontally. See the draw- 
ings below for examples of the various types. 

Even plaids provide the most matching 
options. Because they are the same on both 
sides of a centerline, you can lay pattern 
pieces in either direction, unless the fabric 
has a nap. If the repeat is exactly square, 
you can cut out small pattern pieces on the 
cross grain in a pinch, but perfectly square 
plaids are unusual. Most even plaids have 
rectangular repeats. Pattern pieces that 


Types of plaid symmetry 


Even, crosswise and lengthwise, not square 





Uneven, crosswise only 





cross the figure in one piece, like collars 
and yokes, will always match at each end 
when centered on an even plaid. 
Uneven plaids must be cut all in one di- 
rection, whether napped or not, if they are 
to match. When a plaid is uneven length- 
wise, the pattern moves in one direction; it 
won't be identical on both sides of a cen- 
ter-front or center-back opening or seam. 
However, in some cases, you can arrange 
uneven-lengthwise-only plaids so the right 
and left sides mirror one another around 
the centerline. First, make sure you have 
separate pattern pieces for each side, clear- 
ly marked “right” and “left.” If your fabric 





Even in pattern, uneven _ color, both ways 
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Uneven, crosswise and lengthwise 






by Deborah Abbott 


Woven cloth, and especially plaid, is an 
orderly creation. Its geometric regularity 
is at odds with the curves of the human 
form. Out of this confusion of plaid on 
the body I make an attempt at order. I 
decide where the plaid’s strength is and 
what its dominant line is. Where on 
the body will the dominant line work 
best? I can echo the rhythm of the 
plaid with brisk, staccato lines cut on the 
straight grain, or I can mold those 
lines to the body curves by cutting on the 
bias. Bias for a silk chiffon, straight for 
a suit-weight wool...but why not a bias- 
plaid suit? I sketch silhouette lines on 
stick figures and experiment with the 
direction of the plaid’s strongest stripe. 
Ideas start to grow. I mix lengthwise 
and bias grains in the same garment. I 
cut a dress with bias sleeves and skirt, 
contrasted by a straight-of-grain bodice, 
softening the silhouette physically 
with the bias drape and visually with a 
diagonal pattern and avoiding complex 
matching at the seams. I drape the 
bodice and sleeves as one on the bias 
and pair it with a skirt on the straight. I 
use the bias for both bodice and skirt 
and then trim the whole with cuffs, 
collar, front bands, and belt all eut 
on the straight, isolating the most 
vivid section of plaid for emphasis. 
I mix sizes of plaids. The skirt 
plaid is large and bold; the jacket 
plaid is smaller, more controlled. 
I mix two plaids. I cut the cuffs and 
yoke, and maybe half the front in 
the smaller plaid, the rest in the large 
plaid. I get playful. I add a hip 
wrap in a third plaid, in black and 
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white. I think of patchwork, of the beauty | 






Designing with plaid 


I make diamonds by seaming two 
pieces of bias-cut fabric, meeting at the 
same angle. I can put them on the 
shoulders and let them run down the 
arms. Or I can make an insert of 
diamonds that encircles the hips or an 
insert like a zigzag splashing across the 
body, contained by the straight-of-grain. 

I try disguising the plaid. Around 
the hips or across the back, I fold pleats 
from one repeat to another, hiding the 
underneath part of the plaid. As the 
garment moves, color bursts from 
between the pleats. I change the 
dominant line by embroidering with a 
heavy yarn over a minor stripe. | add 
dimension. I get excited by the power 
to alter the fabricmaker’s arrangement. | 
create my own patterns and add my 
own emphasis with needle and yarn. I 
outline whole repeats, or only certain 
squares, making a check pattern ona 
plaid background. I outline just the 
rectangles on the shoulders. 

I use the plaid as an accent: sleeves 
and collar only in plaid. I line a coat with 
a brilliant plaid; cuffs turn up and 
collar turns back to display the pattern. 
Reversible, the plaid turns back to 
reveal serene color. I cut plaid fabric in 
bias strips to bind an edge; neat 
triangles curve around the squares and 
rectangles of the plaid. I throw a large 
square or rectangle of one plaid over an 
outfit of another plaid: The fabric 
expresses itself in its own folds and 
corrugations. It is again self-sufficient. 

The ideas start. to bear fruit. I choose 
the ones I'l] use on this garment, storing 
the rest in my file under “Plaids—ideas.” 
Here, with pages from magazines and 

newspapers, and with my sketches and 
notes, a treasure trove awaits my next project. 


Deborah Abbott wrote about buttons tn 


Threads, No. 2, p. 56, and about dart 
manipulation in Threads, No. 14, p. 64. 


Threads Magazine 


by Margaret Islander 


Matching plaids on the sewing machine can be discouraging. 
To discover after sewing that vour carefully pinned and basted 
layers have shifted anyway is enough to drive plaids from 
vour repertoire forever. Here’s an industrial technique that 
explains both the cause of the problem and the remedy, and 
it uses no pinning or basting. Practice with a few strips of scrap 
plaid and see if this method doesn’t restore your enthusiasm. 
Place two pieces right sides together on the machine, with 
the plaids matched. Lower the needle, then the foot. Lowering 
the foot first would set in motion the very difficulty you're 
trving to overcome: The top layer of fabric would be forced 
toward you by the foot, while the feed dogs would grab the 
lower laver and draw it in the opposite direction. Lowering the 
needle first holds everything in place until vou start stitching. 
Make a few stitches and stop with the needle down. Match 
the layers at the next bold line of the plaid. The lines in 
between will take care of themselves. Grab the lower layer 
with vour right hand—thumb underneath, fingers on top—and 
tip up vour hand, as shown in the drawing at right. With your 


Plaid sewing tips 


Matching plaids 
without pins 


Offset top layer slightly 


toward needle at a 
dominant line, and 
release only when 
you get to 

machine foot. 


left hand, pick up the top layer; with vour index finger, force 


the top bold stripe slightly away from the lower matching 
stripe, toward the needle. This will form a small ripple in the 
top layer. Continue stitching almost to your fingers. Then 
release the ripple, allowing the stripe to fall into place exactly 
on top of the lower one. Adjust the next bold stripe as before, 
and continue this way to the end of the seam. 

Of course, complete accuracy depends on correctly judging 
the amount you need to offset the top layer from the bottom 
laver. The heavier the fabric, and the farther apart the bold 


is reversible, cut one half of the garment 
with its pattern face down, and the second 
half face up. Flip one to make a pair. If the 
fabric isn't reversible, but has no nap, cut 
both halves face up but in opposite direc- 
tions top to bottom, and rotate one to make 
a pair. And make sure before you cut, with 
either method, that the garment centers 
are positioned along identical pattern lines, 
and crosswise lines match, or the mirror 
effect will not be pertect. 


Pattern selection—For any plaid to match 
perfectly across a seam, the seams must be 
the same length and shape, and they must 
lie at equal angles across the fabric. Obvi- 
ously, this doesn’t happen often, except in 
some gored or gathered skirts. But if you 
select a pattern with only a few simple 
seams (preferably straight), no darts, and 
few stitched details, you'll have little trou- 
ble matching all types of plaids. Stitched 
tucks, darts, pleats, princess seams, and 
the like create inevitable distortions in 
plaids. Use a simple pattern, and let the 
plaid itself supply the fashion interest. Most 
of the time you can be guided by the pat- 
tern envelope. If it says on the back that 
the pattern is not recommended for plaids, 
it means that there are major seams or de- 
tails that will make matching plaids impos- 
sible. For the easiest time, look for patterns 
illustrated in plaid. If your plans are more 
adventurous, consider the suggestions in 
“Designing with plaid,” facing page. 
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Buying and preparing the fabric—Extra 
fabric is required for matching plaids. Fol- 
low the “with nap” or “without nap” direc- 
tions appropriate to vour chosen plaid, along 
with these rules of thumb: For even plaids, 
allow one extra pattern repeat (the dis- 
tance between dominant crosswise lines) 
for each major pattern piece. For uneven 
plaids, allow two pattern repeats for each 
major pattern piece, and then round up to 
the nearest half vard. 

Preshrink and press your plaid just as 
vou would any other fabric—the same way 
vou plan to care for the finished garment. 
Be especially careful not to stretch it off- 
grain when removing the wrinkles. If you 
find the fabric is slightly off-grain, correct 
it. See Threads, No. 12, p. 43, for more on 
preshrinking and preparing plaid fabric to 
ensure pertect matching. If your fabric is 
more than slightly off-grain, see if you can 
return it. Before you buy printed plaids, 
check them carefully to make sure they are 
printed on-grain. 


Preparing the pattern—A common sewing 
tip for plaids is to cut out half the garment 
pieces with the paper pattern and to use 
the cut cloth flipped over for the remaining 
pieces. I've found this to be a bad idea be- 
cause cut fabric can easily stretch off-grain, 
in which case you won't get a true shape 
for the second piece you cut. You're also 
likely to cut the second piece slightly larger 
than the first one. 











stripes, the more you need to offset. I’ve found:that I need to 
offset lightweight fabrics about 'Ae in., medium-weight fabrics 
about 'A in., and heavyweight fabrics about “% in. Its important 
to practice with a sample of the actual fabric you'll be using. 
I've used the same technique even for intricately shaped 
vokes and deep curves, but I do occasionally resort to a machine 
version of slip-basting by hand for complex seams. To try it 
vourself, press under the seam allowance on the yoke or} 


For the most exact match, cut the gar- 
ment from a single layer of fabric, no mat- 
ter how simple the plaid, and have a sepa- 
rate pattern piece for each garment section. 
It is difficult to be sure the bottom laver is 
exactly aligned with the top when the fab- 
ric is folded in half. Trace extra pieces from 
tissue paper for each pattern piece that will 
be cut out more than once. Pieces that are 
to be cut on a fold should be extended into 
one whole piece. Having a separate pattern 
piece for each garment section makes it 
easy to see if you have enough fabric for 
vour garment. You'll be less likely to cut 
two left halves, and you'll be able to con- 
firm the match of the design more easily. 

Extend the lengthwise grain lines all the 
way to the edges of the pattern pieces. This 
makes vertical placement easier. Using a 
right angle, draw crosswise grain lines on 
all pattern pieces, extending them to the 
edges of the pieces. Try to place the cross- 
wise grain lines in exactly the same posi- 
tion on corresponding pattern pieces. Draw 
these crosswise grain lines below any hori- 
zontal darts, since it is impossible to match 
plaids both above and below darts. 

When bust darts are very deep or shaped 
so they'll cause a lot of distortion of the 
plaid, move them to the shoulders and con- 
vert them to gathers (see “Making Your 
Own Sloper” in Threads, No. 16, p. 58, and 
books on flat-pattern design). 

Plaids must be matched at the seamline 
rather than at the cutting line. You'll need 
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curve and pin it in place on the matching piece, with the 
seam edges aligned. Thread your machine with contrasting 
thread, and set the stitch to zigzag about '4 in., or 4mm, for 
both length and width. Loosen the upper tension two or three 
points to allow for easy removal of the threads later. From the 
right side of the garment, carefully zigzag on the garment beside 
the folded edge of the yoke, catching just the edge with a tiny 
bite of the zigzag, as shown in the left-hand drawing below. 

Rethread your machine with matching thread and reset the 
tension. Then open the two layers so they're right sides 
together. You'll see dots of color from the zigzag stitches just 
along the creased seamline. Stitch along this line, remove the 
contrast stitching, and press open, clipping the seam 


allowances when necessary. 
Machine-basting plaid seams 
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to draw in the seamlines on the extra pat- 
tern pieces you traced. When the pattern 
pieces are in place, fold back the pattern 
seam allowances to be sure there is a match 
of the design at the stitching line. An alter- 
native is to remove the seam allowances on 
all pieces. As long as you are careful to al- 
low for them when you cut out, this method 
will give you the clearest view of your fab- 
ric for the easiest match. Mark the seam 
allowances with a double-wheeled tracing 
wheel, or use a rotary cutter with a seam- 
width guide to cut out the pieces. 


Pattern placement—The dominant vertical 
line usually is placed at the centers of the 
major garment sections. With some fab- 
rics, however, vertical lines will match at 
the side seams only if the front and back 
are the same width or are both even multi- 
ples of the width repeat. Perhaps you can 
make them match by slightly widening the 
back or front or by adding a little to one 
side and subtracting it from the other. Try 
positioning the center equally between 
dominant verticals. If nothing helps, match 
the centers and live with the sides. 

Crosswise grain lines should be placed 
on the same horizontal line of the design. 
If you have placed the crosswise grain lines 
accurately on corresponding pieces, the top 
and bottom corners of each piece will be 
on the same line as well, unless there are 
horizontal darts between the top and bot- 
tom edges. 
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the foot approaches. 





Zigzag on bottom 
layer of fabric, 
barely catching 
folded top layer. 


When making pants, place the length- 
wise grain line (the crease) on the most 
dominant vertical line of the design for the 
front and back pieces. This will provide the 
most balanced overall effect, which is more 
important than matching at the side seams. 
Straight-leg pants are easier to match and 
more attractive in plaids than tapered or 
bell-bottom pants. 

Skirts with panels that are the same size 
and shape are easy to match. All seams will 
match if you arrange the center of each 
panel on the same lengthwise line and the 
crosswise grain lines on the same horizon- 
tal lines. If the garment has a curved hem- 
line, place the least dominant horizontal 
line there. Very flared skirts, such as circle 
or modified circle skirts, generally don't 
lend themselves to plaids. Gathered, tiered, 
and other straight-panel skirt designs are 
more suitable. 


Cutting and marking—When yourre satis- 
fied with your pattern layout, check it once 
again to be sure everything is correct. Are 
all pairs mirror images instead of clones? 
Are dominant vertical lines centered or 
placed so they don’t make the garment 
look out of balance? Have you moved darts 
to the shoulders and converted them to 
gathers? Have you placed the hemline to 
minimize distortion? Are dominant hori- 
zontal lines placed in the most flattering 
locations for your figure? Does the design 
match at all key points? 


Fold layers right sides 
together and sew along 
line of zigzag stitches. 


Always check a sample of your material first to see if thread 
or needle marks will show after you remove the zigzag basting. 
If they do, you'll have to slip-baste by hand. Also, your 
machine is still operating as described in the first technique: 
The foot is pushing the fabric toward you, while the feed dogs 
pull back the lower layer, in spite of your basting. So be 
sure to push the top layer a little forward of the lower layer 
with your left index finger as you stitch, releasing it as 


Margaret Islander ts the founder of Islander Sewing 
Systems. She has produced two videos that describe her 

| industrial shortcuts for home sewers, available from her at 
- Box 5216, Grants Pass, OR 97527. 










If you’ve marked your grain lines accu- 
rately, there'll be little need to cut notches. 
Matching of the seamlines will be accord- 
ing to the lines of the plaid. For points that 
need an extra mark, like front-sleeve or 
armhole notches, or centers, cut a ™“4-in. 
snip in the seam allowance. For internal 
markings, use tailors’ tacks or chalk mark- 
ers. Dressmaker’s tracing-paper marks are 
difficult to see on many plaids. 


Stitching—There are several ways to hold 
the seamlines together for stitching so that 
the design doesn't shift as you sew. Pin- 
ning works well on small plaids and ging- 
ham checks. Slip-basting is more secure, 
so it’s better when there is a long pattern 
repeat. To slip-baste, fold under and press 
one seam allowance, match garment pieces 
on the seamlines, and use a few pins to 
hold them together. Baste at the seamline 
with a short running stitch, catching just 
the fold of the top layer, as shown in the 
photo on p. 26. On some fabrics, you can 
replace thread basting with glue stick or 
basting tape. See “Plaid sewing tips,” p. 29, 
for a few alternate methods that will in- 
crease your sewing skills when you're work- 
ing with plaid. a 


Grace Callaway, a professor of home eco- 
nomics at Georgia College, previously 
wrote in Threads about swimsuits (No. 5, 
p. 24), ctrele skirts (No. 10, p. 35), and 
hand stitches (No. 12, p. 53). 


Threads Magazine 
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An Architect’s 
Clothes 


Form follows 
the folds in 
this system 
for garment 

design 









by Deborah Desilets 


© have always been curious about 
how things are made. From the 
time I was five, hammering nails 
with my father, I knew that one 
‘day I would work with my hands; 
Tatcel went on to study architecture. I de- 
veloped my ideas about clothes by approach- 
ing garment design as I do building design: 
asking questions, thinking creatively, and 
taking a broad view of the problem. 
Designing anything requires an underly- 
ing logic to guide how we order and unite 
design elements: scale, proportion, material, 
and color. Both buildings and clothes are 
exterior skins that must respond to move- 
ment without putting too much stress on 
the materials. The problem in clothing de- 
sign is to find elegant ways to drape fabric 
over a three-dimensional body whose parts 
move at different speeds and pull the fab- 
ric in different directions simultaneously. 





Seeing in the round—Typically, Western de- 
signers create garments in discrete parts. 
Pattern pieces are darted, curved, and placed 
at symmetrical angles to make a garment, 
like the “Collared Dress with Pocket and 
Long Skirt.” I view clothing as a continu- 
ous enclosure for the body, as intersec- 
tions of plane surfaces around a tubular 
form. Seeing clothing design in the round 
is the Oriental approach, where whole fab- 
ric sections create garments like the tradi- 
tional Japanese kimono. 

I also want my clothing to respond to the 
wearer's need for ease and comfort while 
moving. I workata drafting board and flex 
my shoulders all day, so I want a garment 
that’s flexible in the neck and shoulders. 
My alternative to traditional garment- 
construction techniques is based on geo- 
metric folds similar to origami (Japanese 
paper folding) and provides these added 
benefits: Folded fabric reduces the number 
of seams; requires fewer, geometrically sim- 
ple pattern pieces; reduces the time needed 
to cut and serge a garment; and adds extra 
fabric where movement is likely to occur. 

The added step of folding fabric is sim- 
ple. All that is required is a hot iron and 
pins to hold the creased folds in place until 
they are stitched. The folds are symmetri- 
cal; once one fold is made, the other will 
surely follow. The Knap pants on the next 
two pages illustrate a folding technique that 
allows movement in the hip area. The tech- 
nique works equally well for other areas 
that move in all directions. oy 


Deborah Desilets applies architectural de- 
sign principles to clothes. She is concerned 
with making them comfortable and strong 
and with a minimum of seams, pattern 
pteces, and closures. She designed the Knap 
pants (from the British word nappies) to solve 
the problem she found in drawstring pants: 
lack of freedom to bend, sit, and squat. The 
jacket and top use the same techniques for 
treating fabric, openings, and closures. 
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The Knap pants pocket is easily accessible 
from the top and hangs from the waistband 
and drawstring waist like a nail-apron pock- 
et (above). Under the topstitching at the pock- 
et bottom is the fold that makes these pants 
functional and comfortable. At the hip (be- 
low), the topstitched side triangle holds the 
completed folds in place. The design is self- 
sealing: The folded areas of the garment cover 
the raw edges of the fabric. Without a side 
seam, the pant leg falls gracefully and gives 
the leg more space to move. 





Desilets used the folding detail she devised 
to allow movement in the hip area. of the 
Knap pants to solve a similar problem in 
the jacket elbow. Toreduce the sleeve diame- 
ter from elbow to wrist, she cut the piece 
shown in the drawing at bottom, facing page. 
It folds like the piece in the Knap pants, but 
without the third flap—the raw edges of the 
elbow and wrist sections meet in a finished 
seam. A facing finishes the cuff edge. 
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Fabric, openings, and closures—The essen- 
tial elements of clothes are fabric, open- 
ings, and closures. I knew, from designing 
buildings, that how I organize these parts 
to solve specific clothing problems would 
determine the garment’s form. To unify the 
folds, pattern geometry, and seam _ place- 
ment, I outlined some basic parameters, 
which serve as touchstones for the designs. 
Simply stated, by category, these are the 
rules | came up with: 


For fabric: 

e Place patterns on fabric to maximize 
strength and elasticity on the 45° bias. 
This gives greater freedom of movement 
and strength at key stress points. 

e Fold, rotate, pleat, and drape fabric 
whenever possible. Do not cut it. This 
eliminates unnecessary seams and 
makes garments easier to decorate. 

e Do not exceed available fabric widths of 
33 in., 45 in., and 60 in. 

elf possible, make garments reversible. 

e Minimize the amount of tabrie required. 


For openings: 

e Make neck openings big enough for the 
garment to slip over the head. Avoid 
front and back zippers. 

e Make sleeve openings big enough to al- 
low fora 360° range of motion at the elbows. 

e Don't make hemlines that restrict walk- 
ing, sitting, or bending. 

e Make pant legs that follow the lines of the 
legs closely without belling or flaring at 
the ankles. Consider pant legs as tubes. 

eAdd gussets to the inseam to add extra 
fabric in the seat and crotch areas. 

eWork the sleeve-shoulder-neckline-elbow 
area as one complete pattern piece. Make 
this area of the garment a continuous sur- 
face for uninterrupted ornamentation. 


For closures: 

eCrisscross, fold, button, or use draw- 
strings to close the garment at the neck, 
waist, or sleeves. 

e Minimize the number of seams. 

e Make the closing system symmetrical. 


Knap pants—My Knap pants show one fold- 
ing system I developed to allow flexibility 


in areas where a considerable amount of 


movement takes place. The fold was in- 
spired by my method of folding diapers 
(nappies) on my infants. It worked so well 
for the hip area of the pants that I adapted 
it for a jacket elbow. 

I began by looking at basic drawstring 
pants as a feasible prototype. Although 
they're loose when the wearer stands and 
fairly comfortable for walking, I was both- 
ered by the side seams and tight inseams; 
the pants don’t provide freedom of move- 
ment for bending and squatting. 

The Knap-pants design (see photos at 
leftand drawings at right) is an elaboration 
on basic drawstring pants. The pattern con- 
sists of two leg pieces, a gusset, and a pocket. 
A diamond fold at the front crossing allows 


movement across the hips. The bottom is 
tubular and not constricting. 

Being in architecture and working around 
construction sites, fd gotten used to wear- 
ing a nail apron around my waist. On top of 
the crossing fold at the front of the pants, I 
layered a nail apron type of pocket. Com- 
pared with typical drawstring pants, the 
Knap pants require fewer pattern pieces, 
and they have more natural strength and 
elasticity in the seat because the folds are 
oriented along the fabric’s 45° bias. My con- 
struction techniques and fabric folds were 
geared to improving movement at the hip- 
thigh area stylishly and without the need 
foran inordinate amount of nonknit fabric 
or tabric with 100% elasticity. 


Folding pattern pieces—The three pants 
diagrams on the facing page illustrate how 
the pattern pieces for the Knap pants are 
cut and folded. The two leg sections are 
placed to fold on the straight grain, where 
the outer seam would typically be. To allow 
formovement at the hips, I built in a shape 
that I fold into a triangular pleat running 
from the hip to a point at the crotch. The 
folds for the pleat form a third triangle, 
which I turn down in order to cover the 
raw edges. This flap secures the pleat at the 
hip point. The pleat opens to relieve the 
tension created across the front when the 
wearer sits, squats, or bends. I’ve included 
a detail of the jacket sleeve (bottom, facing 
page) as well so you can see that it is simi- 
larly structured to allow the same freedom 
of movement at the elbow. 

To allow more movement in the thighs 
and more comfort in the crotch area, I use 
inseam gussets, which help narrow the full- 
ness at the legs and create an illusion of 
triangular fall. The pant legs are long and 
have narrow hems. This creates soft drap- 
ing at the ankles and provides enough fab- 
ric to alow movement in the knees as the 
wearer bends, sits, or squats. 

The pouch front of the Knap pants is a 
simple matter. I tuck the pocket sides un- 
der the triangular flap at the side of each 
leg and topstitch the pocket bottom to the 
top layer of the folded front panel. I tack 
the center of the pocket to the waistband, 
securing the pocket in place. A few straight 
seams remain: center-front seam, inseam 
gusset, inseams, and center-back seam. A 
continuous waistband with drawstring fin- 
ishes the top of the pants. 

The three folds of the Knap pants com- 
bine geometry and fabric flexibility to pro- 
vide a decorative element in the rear of the 
pants and folds that open in front to allow 
for increased movement. It’s an elegant so- 
lution to the problem of designing a com- 
fortable pair of pants. [] 


Deborah Desilets is currently working for 
the architectural firm Arquitectonica and 
designing clothing in Coral Gables, FL. 
Photos by Glenn Johnson. 
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Knap pants pattern pieces ~~ 
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Leg section 





Cut two. 








Pocket 





Side-“seam” 
fold line 





Waistband 


hil 


Drawstring 





Folding the 
triangular 
pleats 







1. Fold down along 
line AC (point D falls 
at hip pivot point E). Press. 








—— $e _ ; 


2. Fold up along line AD (center seam AB 
will be parallel to side fold line). 





3. Repeat on other half. This forms 
triangular flap CGG'. 


| 
4. Fold flap down along 
line GG!. Point C meets 
point E, straightening : 
waistline and covering raw 
| edges of triangular pleat. 


Make left and 
right sides. 





Sewing the pants 


1. Topstitch along lines GC and CA} 
to hold folds in place in back. 


Leave G'E open to slip 
pocket side into. 





Leave G'A! open in front 
to allow for movement. - 


Sew left and right sides. | 
2. Sew center-front seam AB. 


3. Attach pocket sides by 
topstitching through all 
(seven) layers along G'E. 


Topstitch turned-under pocket _~ 
edge along fold lines DA pe 
(through four layers only). : 





Knap jacket sleeve detail 


Fold under seam allowance 
| and topstitch seams together, 
he attaching loops. Fold eo 
~ Folds allow for lower point of sleeve \e Ls 
fullness at elbow. up to button. —— 
33 





Sleeve folds same as pants. 
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4. Attach gusset to inseams 
at front. 







Back 





Front 
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5. Sew inseams together. 
6. Sew center-back seam. 


7. Attach waistband; then make 
drawstring and thread through. 


_-Face sleeve hem. 
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The Oddball Swea 


Flattering chevron stripes 
knit in the round 2 
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by Ann Tudor 
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call my favorite sweater the “un- 

limited-possibilities” sweater. It is 

a seamless neck-down design that 

can be made in virtually any 

length, any size, any color combi- 
nation, any stitch combination, and with 
any yarn. I also call it the oddball sweater 
because it uses up odd balls of yarn and isa 
little offbeat. It requires no gauge swatch at 
the beginning and no seaming at the end. 
Start it, finish it, and wear it! 

The basic sweater has a V-neck front and 
back, elbow-length sleeves, and a slightly 
blouson waist-length body, with ribbing at 
the neck, elbows, and waist. It’s great in 
stripes because the design creates a strik- 
ing chevron effect that looks much more 
complicated than it actually is. 

The sweater is knit in the round, so you 
don't have to purl. But this is not its primary 
attraction. The body of the sweater (before 
being divided for the sleeves) is a large 
square; but because it is knit in the round, 
complicated color changes and different 
yarn weights can be used, and the sleeve 
and body “seams” will always match. 

The economic advantages are obvious. 
The sweater uses up odd balls left over 
from previous projects. But once hooked 
on the sweater, you'll start searching sale 
bins fora whole collection of leftovers. With- 
out spending a fortune, you can add two 
balls of an expensive, fancy yarn to the 
sweater to make it special. 

My own introduction to the basic con- 
cept of this sweater was cryptic. Mrs. Wink- 
ler, the mother ofa friend of a friend, said: 
“Cast on eighty-eight stitches and divide 
evenly into four marked sections on a cir- 
cular needle. Increase one stitch each side 
of the marked stitch every other row until 
the work is twelve or thirteen inches long. 
Then divide for sleeves and body, and fin- 
ish these off with triangles.” 

Originally, this was a bottom-up pattern, 
but 45 to 50 years ago, Mrs. Winkler, who 
lives in West Germany, converted it to this 
top-down version. Though the sweater has 
the simplicity of an old folk pattern, I’ve 
never seen it mentioned. It is a training 
ground for learning knitting principles and 
techniques, and each knitter who works 
with the pattern will come up with short- 
cuts and changes. 

Start your sweater by collecting a pound 
or more of leftover yarns, even very small 
amounts. Choose a color range you like, 
and lay out the yarns on a light-colored 
bedspread or tablecloth, preferably in day- 
light. Then pick other colors, a few ata 
time, and put them with the chosen colors. 
Variegated yarns can supply wonderful 
“transitions” between two solids. See how 
black—or white—changes the effect of the 


Ann Tudor made both of these oddball sweat- 
ers from her basic design. She often varies 
sleeve and neckline shapes and textures and 
pattern stitches. (Photo by John Kane) 
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original choices. Add a bright aqua or a 
purple. A dozen or two yarns will gradually 
emerge as the ones you want to use. You'll 
discard some and add others as you knit. 

If a yarn is the right color but too fine, 
trv mixing it with a thin strand ofa related 
color (or a contrasting color, or metallic). 
You can even incorporate a very thick yarn 
without distorting the fabric. And, if you 
alternate rounds of the thick yarn with 
rounds of a very thin yarn, the thick yarn 
will almost look woven in. This “averaging” 
principle gives you a great deal of flexibility 
in yarn choice. There is, however, one firm 
rule: All the yarns must require the same 
washing care. Do not mix dry-clean-only 
yarns with hand-wash-only yarns. 

You'll usually want to use medium-sized 
(5-7 U.S.) circular needles in two lengths 
(16 in. and 24 in., or longer), or check the 
size recommendations on a representative 
yarn youll be using. In any case, use nee- 
dles a size or two smaller for the ribbings. 
Needle kits with interchangeable points for 
various cable lengths (Denise or Boye) are 
perfect for this sweater. 


Basic sweater 

Cast 88 sts onto the smaller, 16-in. circular 
needle. Do one round of kl, pl, placing 
markers every 22 sts. Use three identical 


markers, with a different one at the end of 


the round. Continue in rib for about an inch. 
When the ribbing is as deep as you want 
it, start the body of the sweater. Change to 
the larger needle, and begin the increase 
pattern. Knit every round, increasing every 
other round, and start playing with colors 
and patterns. When the stitches get too 
crowded, change to a longer needle. 


Inerease pattern—This sweater grows quick- 
ly because you increase 1 st on each side of 
each marked stitch (see top drawing), not 
on each side of the markers, 8 sts every 
other round. The marked stitch becomes a 
decorative “center stitch” defined by the 
increase patteri. I use a yarn-over increase. 
When you come to each marker, do a yarn 
over, slip the marker, knit the marked 
stitch, and then do another yarn over. Knit 
in front of the yarn overs on the alternate 
rounds, and you'll make eyelets; knit in the 
back to prevent eyelets. Be consistent. 


Determining the gauge—When you have 
knit approximately 4 in. beyond the rib- 
bing, you can determine your gauge. Lay 
enough of the sweater flat to measure the 
gauge. Multiply this gauge by your chest 
measurement plus 6 in. (e.g., 34-in. chest 
+6 in.=40 in. x 5 sts/in.=200 sts). Now 
double this number. Continue knitting un- 
til you have, in this case, 400 sts. At this 
point the sweater will go over your shoul- 
ders, and opposite corners will reach from 
elbow to elbow. It’s easy to count the stitches 
if you count only between two markers and 
multiply by four. Alternatively, forget about 





Oddball-sweater plan 


Knit around on long circular needle, 
increasing both sides of marked stitches 
until piece is big enough to divide 

for sleeves. Stop halfway 

before last marker. 
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To divide for sleeves, complete round 
by knitting last half of last group, 
the marked stitch, and half of first 
group onto a 16-in. needle. 
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To start sleeve, join round and 

knit around onto a 16-in. needle to 
marked stitch (1). Wrap, turn, and purl 
all the way back to marked stitch (2). 
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To knit sleeve, work back and forth, 
knitting progressively shorter rows 
to fill in underarm triangles. 
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When sleeves are completed, slide 
lower edge around circular needle, 
and work each side back and forth 
in progressively shorter rows 

to fill in body triangles. 
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gauge and stitch count, and knit until the 
sweater is 12 or 13 in. long. Measure from 
the neck ribbing to the needle halfway be- 
tween two markers. This will make a size 
medium (10-12). 


Dividing for sleeves—When you have knit 
to your required number of stitches, youll 
have an odd-looking object. If it were laid 
flat, the sweater would look like a square 
donut (see top drawing, p. 35). If the square 
were folded into a point-down triangle, it 
would look like the drawing below it. The 


dotted lines on the left side indicate two of 


the four triangles you need to add for body 
and sleeves. 

To begin the first sleeve, stop the last 
round when you are halfway to the last 
marker. Knit the rest of the stitches to the 
last marker onto the 16-in. circular needle, 
and continue knitting on it through the 
marked stitch without increasing, and 


through the first half of the first group of 


stitches. The marker will be at the center 
of the stitches. Leave all the other stitches 
on the longer needle, tied off with a rubber 
band, or put them on a yarn holder. 


Knitting the sleeve triangles—Knit the sleeve 
stitches around the center stitch. Wrap the 
center stitch and turn to knit a short row, 
as shown in the “Wrapping” drawings on 
p. 38. Place a marker on the right-hand 
needle. Purl all the way around on the 
sleeve stitches until you reach the center 
stitch. Wrap it again, turn, and place an- 
other marker on the right-hand needle, as 
shown in the second drawing on p. 35. I 
call this a “double wrap.” The double wrap 
occurs around the center stitch only, and 
only on the first row of each double-trian- 
gle section on each sleeve. 

From now on, you'll knit progressively 
shorter rows back and forth in stockinette 
stitch (k1 row, pl row), turning 2 sts fur- 
ther from the sleeve point each time, thus 
knitting fewer stitches in each row. The 
easiest way to turn at the right place is to 





Tudor knits progressively shorter rows to fill out the sleeve’s side and underarm. The original 


move the markers when you make the turn 
(see photo below). When you get to within 
2 sts of the marker, s]2 to the right-hand 
needle, remove the marker, and then put 
one of the slipped stitches back onto the 
left-hand needle. Wrap the second slipped 
stitch, turn the work, and replace the mark- 
er. This sounds more complicated than it 
is. Both markers are traveling away from 
the center stitch and toward the underarm 
“seam” so that more fabric is being knit be- 
low than above the arm, as shown in the 
third drawing on p. 35. This creates a sleeve 
under the point of the center stitch. 

To make sure you're forming a right tri- 
angle, do three or four turning rows. Then 
hold the needle so that the sleeve point 
and the turned rows are flat. If the edge isa 
straight line, you're turning at the right 
place. If the stitches are bunched, you need 
to turn a little further from the point; and 
if the line angles in the same direction as 
the chevron, you need to turn somewhat 
closer to the point. 

At the same time you are short-rowing 
on the top of the sleeve, mark the under- 
arm, and decrease 1 st each side of that 
marker every other row (on the knit rows). 
Use SSK (slip 2 sts knitwise, one ata time; 
then knit them together) before the mark- 
er and k2tog after it. Continue short rows 
and decreases to complete the triangles. 

Then k1, k2tog all the way around the 
sleeve without turning. Finish the sleeve 
with k1, pl ribbing on smaller needles. 

Slide the body stitches around on the 
main needle (don’t knit them) until you 
get to the other side, for the second sleeve. 
Divide as you did for the first sleeve; knit it 
to match (or not match, if you prefer). 


Making the body triangles—Work these tri- 
angles just as you did the sleeve triangles, 
but do not join the work. Slide the stitches 
around on the long needle so you can be- 
gin knitting the first triangle from the left- 
center front to the left-center back. De- 
crease 2 sts at the underarm every other 


marked stitch is in front of her right thumb, and the marker has traveled 2 sts. The body and 
other sleeve stitches are in reserve on the long circular needle. (Photo by Brian Pickell) 
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row to forma “side seam.” On the first row 
of each body triangle, pick up 4 or 5 sts 
along the sleeve underarm by inserting the 
needle into the loops of the body stitches at 
the underarm to close the hole that would 
be there otherwise. Knit progressively 
shorter rows back and forth, as shown in 
the bottom drawing on p. 35. 

When the first of these two sections is 
even with the center-front and center-back 
points, stop knitting on it, break the yarn, 
and slide the stitches around without knit- 
ting until you get to the center front or 
back, to start the other side. When this tri- 
angle is complete, decrease around the whole 
body. The rate of decrease depends on how 
much you need to pull in the waist ribbing. 
A decrease of k1, k2tog will remove one- 
third of the stitches, while k8, k2tog will 
reduce the size by 10%. Finish with a kl, 
pl ribbing on the smaller needles. 

If you wove in the ends of your color 
changes as you knit, all that’s left for you to 
do is trim them and weave in the neck and 
bind-off ends. 


Variations 

I suggest that you knit one sweater as de- 
scribed above in order to gain experience. 
After making this sweater, you can consider 
some of the following possibilities. 


Neck variations—The neck offers lots of 
room for experimentation. For a higher 
neck, cast on fewer stitches, but always in 
multiples of four (i.e., instead of 88 sts, cast 
on 76 or 80 sts). For a décolletage, cast on 
96 or 100 sts (again, in multiples of four). 

If you don't want a V-neck in front and 
back, raise the back neck by short-rowing. 
After making the ribbing, do short rows for 
approximately 2 in., starting about 10 sts 
in front of the shoulder increase markers. 
On each row, turn about 5 sts sooner than 
you did the row before. On the basic sweat- 
er, any increase point can be a shoulder, 
but if you raise the back neck, you’ve 
changed that. You must begin the first 
sleeve with an increase point adjacent to 
the back neck. Otherwise, you could end 
up with a sleeve coming out of the middle 
of your back or front. 

If you want a cowl or a collar, do the 
ribbing as usual. When the sweater is fin- 
ished, pick up and work the stitches from 
the first row below the ribbing to make a 
collar that will cover the original ribbing. A 
k2, p2 rib about 10 in. long looks good, or 
you can just knit stockinette. 

To make a square neck, use the center- 
stitch increase lines as raglan increases, 
instead of running them down the center 
front and back and the shoulders. Knit the 
sweater as usual until it’s time to divide for 
the first sleeve. For the sleeve, take all the 
stitches between one center stitch and the 
next. In this case, there is no bias look and 
no chevron effect. You just knit around the 
sleeves and body without making triangles. 
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Sleeve variations—For a sleeveless sweater, 
divide for the sleeve with the square-neck 
method. Knit a few rows of garter or seed 
stitch to prevent curling. Then bind off the 
sleeve stitches for a loose vest look. 
Fora wide sleeve, don’t decrease around 
after completing the sleeve triangle. Instead, 
do a few rows of garter or seed stitch and 
bind off. This makes a wide elbow-length 
sleeve that’s great over a turtleneck or blouse. 
To make long sleeves, divide for the 
sleeves, and then Knit around and around 
before starting the triangle. Keep the in- 
creases at the center stitch going as usual, 
but at the same time decrease 1 st each 
side of the underarm marker every other 
row. In this way, you'll always have the 


same number of stitches on the needle. If 


you want the sleeve to narrow as it moves 
toward the wrist, then decrease every row 
or three rows out of every four. When the 
point of the sleeve is as long as you need it 
(remember to figure in the length of your 
cuff, if desired), begin short-rowing to make 
the triangles. 


Body variations—You can make the body 
as long as you like. After doing the sleeves, 
continue to knit around on all the body 
stitches, increasing at the increase points 
and decreasing on each side of the under- 
arms every other row to keep the number 
of stitches constant, until the points are as 
long as you wantthe sweater to be (remem- 
ber to allow for the ribbing). Then do the 
triangles as usual. 

To make a tunic or dress, knit the long 
body even longer. Then do the side trian- 
gles. Or omit the triangles for a pointed 
front and back hem. Use the larger mea- 
surement—hip or bust, plus ease—to figure 
the number of stitches for a dress. 

For a cardigan, knit as usual, but create 
a facing in the front (See Jean Dickinson’s 
tip in Threads, No. 15, p. 12), using 5 or 6 
stockinette stitches instead of the one cen- 


ter stitch. Increase as usual each side of 


this group of 5 or 6 sts. When the sweater is 
finished, cut up the middle of the “facing” 
and let the edges roll back. Pick up and 
knit or crochet edge bands, working but- 
tonholes as desired. Or single-crochet an 
edge and sew in a zipper. Once you under- 
stand the basic sweater, you can make a 
cardigan by knitting garter stitch back and 
forth with a center opening. Since garter- 
stitch gauge is much wider than it is long, 
you ll have to knit twice as many rows, and 
your increase pattern will occur every fourth 
row instead of every other row. 


Decorative variations—Make the center stitch 
into a wider, decorative band; or use no 
center stitch at all; or do a 4- or 6-st cable. 
Knit a 2- or 3-in. stripe of a lace pattern, or 
just a section with evenly spaced eyelets. 
Thread the eyelets with ribbon or feather 
yarn. Knit a section with colored Bohus or 
Fair Isle patterns. Work 2- or 3-in.-wide 
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stripes of different pattern stitches (seed 
stitch, small or large cables, moss stitch) 
separated by garter-stitch rows. Or make 
the whole sweater in brioche stitch, all in 
one color. Use metallics, ribbon, and novel- 
ty yarns. Mix yarns and colors outrageous- 
ly. Use fabric (I’ve knit with strips of scrap- 
quality kimonos that have been available 
lately). Make all the triangles on the sleeves 
and body different for a random effect. 


Hints 

This sweater has taught me some interest- 
ing things about knitting. The more rows 
you have in the triangle, the blousier the 
triangle will be. Blousiness also varies with 
the weight of the yarn. You can control it 
by varying the number of rows you knit as 
youre short-rowing. If you're knitting with 
heavier yarns, you'll need fewer rows than 
you would to knit the same length with 
medium-weight yarns. In order to knit fewer 
rows but still get the triangle effect, you 
must turn farther from the marker. In- 
stead of turning 2 sts sooner each row, you 
must turn 3 or 4 sts sooner. 

I like to use the traveling-marker ap- 
proach, even though it means slipping ad- 
ditional stitches to reach the marker. The 
alternative is to keep a written record of 
the turnings and leave the markers where 
they are. Turn 4 sts before each marker, 
then 8, then 12, then 16, for example. 

You can get good definition when chang- 
ing colors by knitting one or two garter- 
stitch ridges, and I’ve found a way to work 
them in the round without purling. Knit 
one round in the color you want for the 
garter ridge. Instead of purling the next 
round, turn the work, wrapping the turn- 
ing stitch, and knit around on the wrong 
side of the sweater. This makes a purl] on 
the right side, or a garter-stitch ridge. When 
you get back to the beginning, knit the 
stitch you slipped before, and turn on the 
following stitch. The turn point would look 
messy in a repeated garter-stitch fabric, 
but it’s not noticeable in one ortwo ridges. 

Knit in your ends as you go. To make 
sure the new yarn is secure and the ends 
are woven in, I Knit 1 st of the new color, 
then 1 st using both ends of the new color, 
with the old color hanging down between 
them (this stitch is two strands thick). The 
old yarn is “wrapped” by the two ends of 
the new color. Then I catch the tails of 
both colors into the back of the work for 
the first 8 or 10 sts knit-with the new color. 

The most important thing I’ve learned, 
though, is the fun of experimenting. Cast 
on 88 sts, and youre ready to play. [_] 


Ann Tudor, a native of Del phi, IN, lives in 
Toronto, where, under her Honest Threads 
label, she makes sweaters, baskets, and 
decorative dolls. During her career in pub- 
lishing, she was co-editor (as Ann Har- 
well) of the resource guide Crafts for Today 
(Libraries Unlimited, 1974). 


Short rows: 
The secret 
is wrapping 


by Meg Swansen 


A short row is a row (or round in 
circular knitting) that’s not worked all 
the way from one end to the other. You 
may stop at any point on the row, turn, 
and work in the opposite direction. 
Short rows are handy shaping techniques: 
e Shape the shoulders, or raise the 
back of the neck of a sweater with 
short rows; you'll eliminate the need 
for “stair-step” bits of casting-off. 

¢ Incorporate short rows across the 
back of the tubular body of a seamless 
sweater to prevent riding up. (One 
knitter I know makes short rows across 
the front of her husband’s sweaters 

to accommodate his paunch.) 

e Use short rows to form neat, 

mitered corners on a border worked 
around a square blanket (top-left 
drawing, p. 38). 

e Make a round throw (or 
tam-o’-shanter) with stitches cast on 
from the center to the outer edges, and 
knit a series of pie wedges with 
graduating short rows to form the 
circle (top-right drawing, p. 38). 

e Shape bust darts, elbow darts, high- 
fashion knit drapes, ruffles, gathers 
and assorted protuberances. 


Short rows are best worked in 
stocking stitch, ribbing, or garter 
stitch. But, if you just turn in the 
middle of a round (or row) and work 
back, you'll get a huge hole where 
you turned. If you slip the first stitch 
after the turn, you'll get a smaller 
but still visible hole. Mary Thomas's 
method of turning in the middle of 
the round (Mary Thomas’s Knitting 
Book, Dover, 1972) is only a partial 
solution. Here’s where wrapping comes in. 

Barbara Walker truly tamed the 
technique in Knitting from the Top 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1982). She 
uses no drawings, however, and many 
readers may have glossed over the 
description, needing to see what to do. 
The instructions that follow include 
a few subtle variations from Barbara's 
original method. The technique was 
named wrapping by weaver and 
publisher David Xenakis. 

The turning stitch is wrapped 
when you begin the short row, and it 
must be dealt with later when you 
meet it again. The instructions for the 
wrap itself are always the same, 
whether you are on the knit or purl 
side. There are three instances in 
which you meet the wrap again; 
each is handled slightly differently. & 
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Wrapping—When vou get to the turning 
place, leave the working wool where it is— 
in back if voure knitting, in front if 
voure purling. Slip the next stiteh onto 
the right needle, and carry the working 
wool to the other side of the knitting, as 
shown in “Wrapping” drawing 1. 
Replace the slipped stiteh onto the left 
needle, turn, and youre ready to work 
the short row. Now vou ean see how the 
name came about; the working wool 
has been wrapped around the base of 
the unworked stitch, as shown in 
“Wrapping” drawing 2. You perform 

this process exactly the same way for 
knit or purl, but always keep the wrap 
fairly loose, 


Meeting a wrap—There are three ways 
vou can meet the wrap again. Here's what 
you do in each case. 

When you meet a wrap on the knit 
side that vou made on the Knit side, you 
ean dig the right-hand needle into the 
wrap and the stiteh and knit them 
together, as shown in “Meeting the 
wrap” drawing 1, or place the slipped 
stitch onto the right needle, pick 
up the wrap on the left needle, replace 
the slipped stiteh, and then knit the 
two together. 

There are three ways in which you 
can deal with a wrap on the knit side 
that you made on the purl side—as 
when you are inserting a short row 
across the back of a circular sweater: 

(a) knit into the stitch and wrap together, 
(b) slip the wrap, knit the stitch, 

pass the slipped wrap over (psso), or 

(c) slip the wrap, slip the stitch, insert 

the tip of the left needle into these 

2 sts and knit them together (SSK), as 
shown in “Meeting the wrap” drawing 2. 
My tavorite method is SSK, but you 
should choose the one that suits vou best. 

When vou meet the wrap on the purl 
side that you made on the purl side—as 
when yvoure working ever-lengthening 
short rows back and forth for shoulder or 
neck shaping—lift the back of the wrap 
(which is actually on the Knit side of the 
work) and put it on the left needle, as 
shown in “Meeting the wrap” drawing 3. 
Then purl the two together. 

Short rows in garter stitch are even 
easier to make. It is impossible to make 
the wraps invisible, since two ridges 
will suddenly become one, but it will be 
least noticeable if vou perform the 
wrap. Then ignore it. The spot where 
the wrap strangles the slipped stitch 
makes a little horizontal bump that looks 
like a purl. 

Once youve mastered short rows and 
wrapping, vou may be surprised at the 
number of new shaping options that 
present themselves. 

That’s a wrap. 


Meg Swansen, the daughter of 

Elizabeth Zimmennann, is an author, a 
video producer, and a busmesswoman, 
as wellasa skilled knitter and designer. 
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Short-row applications 








Knit a border with mitered corners, using short rows, 
or make a circle with short-row wedges. 
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Wrapping 





1. Carry working yarn to opposite 
side before replacing slipped 
stitch on left needle. 
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Meeting the wrap 
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1. On knit side, work wrap that was 
made on knit side by knitting wrap 
and slipped stitch together. 


Slippe 


si a 


3. When meeting purled wrap on 
purl side, lift back of wrap 
and place on left needle. 








2. Wrapping prevents a large 
space from developing between 
worked and unworked stitches. 
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2. For a knit-side wrap that was made 
on purl side, Meg Swansen’s favorite 
method is ssk (slip, slip, knit). 





Slip right-hand needle into 
wrap and slipped stitch, 
and purl both together. 


Shopping for a 


Knithing Machine 


A survey of the current crop 


by Susanna E. Lewis 


he ad says, “Knit a sweater in a 
day!” What a wonderful promise! 
Just have a seat in front of your 
machine, thread up your gor- 
geous yarn, press a few buttons, 
give a few strokes to the carriage, and out 
pops your new sweater! 

You really can Knit a sweater in a day if 
you don't count the designing, planning 
and swatching, and finishing and blocking. 
But the knitting machine has much more 
to offer than just automated, high-speed 
handknitting. While it can use electronic 
technology, it still must be guided and con- 
trolled by the knitter’s mind and hand, and 
it has proven to be a most versatile tool. If 
you've been wondering what the various 
machines can do and how they compare, 
here’s a rundown of all those now available. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Knitting 
machine is not a descendant of two-needle 
handknitting but was developed (almost 
400 years ago) from the peg knitting frame, 
in which there is a separate peg for each 
stitch. Although there is much parallel and 
overlap between handknitting and machine 
knitting, each is capable of making fabrics, 
patterns, and shapes that can’t be easily re- 
produced by the other. Each method can 
be considered a craft in its own right. 

Machine knitting, like any other craft, 
requires a certain amount of time, concen- 
tration, practice, and patience to learn. Like 
handknitters, machine knitters must learn 
how to make all kinds of knit fabric and 
how to shape it as it is being made. Shape- 
making is virtually the same on all ma- 
chines. It is in the realm of fabricmaking 
and patterning that the major differences 
among the machines become apparent. 





Types of machines and special features 
Knitting machines can be differentiated on 
the basis of gauge, the kinds of yarns they 
can handle, how they automate patterning 
and other knitting procedures, or overall 
design. The charts on pages 40-42 use all 
these categories to describe the available 
knitting machines. For those machines sold 
by more than one importer or under differ- 
ent brand names, all the names known at 
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the time of this writing are listed together, 
and all refer to the same machine. There is 
also a glossary (p. 43) to help clarify terms 
used in the fold-out charts and the text. 


Gauge—Perhaps the chief distinction among 
the machines is in gauge, which is not the 
same as the handknitter’s idea of gauge. 
Machines are gauged by the amount of space 
between their needles. The spacing is not 
adjustable, and it determines to a great ex- 
tent the range of yarn weights the machine 
can handle. In the knit fabric, stitches and 


rows per inch are determined by the size of 


the knit loop, which in machine knitting is 
determined by the setting you choose on 
the stitch-size dial. This adjusts how far 
each needle moves when it pulls a yarn 
loop into a stitch. 

The available gauges fall into four groups: 
large (or bulky), medium, standard, and 
fine, with standard and bulky by far the 
biggest groups. A bulky-gauge machine has 
large needles spaced 8mm or 9mm apart 
and can handle bulky handknitting yarns 
to worsted weights. Most fancy looped and 
slubbed handknitting yarns knit easily on 
these machines, with stitch and row counts 
very close to those recommended on the 
yarn labels. 

Standard-gauge machines are the largest 
category and include the machines with 
the greatest patterning and fabricmaking 
capabilities. Needle spacing is 4.5mm on 
the Japanese machines (Brother/Knitking, 
Singer/Studio, and Toyota) and 5mm on 
the European machines (Passap and White). 
They knit with a wide range of yarn thick- 
nesses, from fine industrial yarns to soft, 
worsted weights, but they knit best with 
sport- or fingering-weight yarns. 

The few medium-gauge (7mm and 6.5mm) 
machines can use most bulky yarns and 
worsted-weight handknitting yarns. Only 
one fine-gauge (3.5mm) machine is on the 
market (listed at end of the “Standard Japa- 
nese punchcard and fine-gauge” chart, 
p. 41). It uses small-diameter coned indus- 
trial yarns. With its ribber, this machine 
can knit many of the lightweight, fluid fab- 
rics that are popular today. 


Single- or double-bed machine—Some ma- 
chines are sold as one bed of needles, some 
as two beds of needles. The main differ- 
ence is in the kinds of fabrics each can 
knit. Single-bed machines can make stock- 
inette-based fabric, while double-bed ma- 
chines can make stockinette-based fabric, 
using only one of the beds, and rib-based 
and tubular fabrics, using both beds to- 
gether. With an accessory ribber, a single- 
bed machine can knit many double-bed 
fabrics, but a true double-bed machine— 
like the Passap or White—has greater versa- 
tility for double-bed fabrics and can knit 
them in a wider variety of yarn types and 
sizes. The top-of-the-line Japanese single- 
bed machines, however, have more auto- 
mated features for knitting specialized stock- 
inette-based fabrics, such as lace, plating, 
intarsia, and weaving. Many knitters even- 
tually own one of each. 

Accessory ribbers for the Japanese stan- 
dard-gauge machines include built-in set- 
tings for special double-bed fabrics. Rib- 
bers for Brother/Knitking have built-in 
jacquard and plating capabilities. Those for 
Singer/Studio can do plating, pile, and jac- 
quard; and Toyota ribbers can do jacquard 
and pile fabrics, all without further acces- 
sories. All these machines, as well as the 
European machines, can be fitted with ac- 
cessory four-color yarn changers. 


Automatic vs. manual features—Most basic 
techniques are the same on all the ma- 
chines, and almost every kind of fabric can 
be knit on them. What one machine can do 
automatically, a machine with fewer fea- 
tures or accessories can usually be made to 
do manually. The difference is in efficien- 
cy, and what might be impractical for one 
knitter could be fine for another. 
Forexample, you can make a garter-stitch 
fabric, in which one row of purls alternates 
with one row of Knits, on any single-bed 
machine by manually reknitting the stitches 
every other row, changing purls to Knits. 
On Japanese single-bed machines, you can 
use an accessory garter bar to get the same 
effect—it’s used to flip the knit fabric over 
after every row. On a European double-bed 
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Large-gauge 
machines 


Needle spacing/No. of needles 9mm/114* 9mm/110 needles | 


Stockinette, hold, slip, 
intarsia, plating 









Stockinette, hold, tuck, slip, fairisle 


Cam setting 

and other included Thread lace, 

fabric-patterning features weaving, 
plating, 
motif cams 


Intarsia, 


Punch lace, weaving plating 


Weaving 


Intarsia carriage 


Accessory 7 
fabric-patterning devices Double-bed 4- Plating feeder 
color yarn changer | 


Patterning mechanism Punchcard, 
maximum repeat Punchcard, 24 sts 12 sts Manualt 


Garment-shaping aids Accessory: Accessory: Accessory: Accessory: Accessory: Accessory: 
F=Full scale “%=Half scale Knit-Leader-F Knit Contour-’A Knit Tracer-F Knit Contour-F | Knit-Leader-F Knit Tracer-F 


*Ribbers for these two machines have 110 needles. 
tSinger/Studio has a 12-st punchcard reader with a hand-held needle selector. It 
can be used with all mm machines, alone, or with punchcard patterning. 


> © / 
> es § / e Or seer ae, 
SITY, fF /E A A $84, 
or $ ie F/ PEA F &/), J LE¥/ 
> 2 ad 22 s g/. € / mS EF sve 
gS 8/ Me ls xe 8/b9 $e/EXeleeag/pecenk 
Lightweight machi ¥o/ S$ [S38 3/E BE B/S FE/ER S/S ZSIES 
ightweight machines fd $/ $F /$ FF S/F 8 FEE FS/8 8 E/S SIF 8 


Number of beds Single bed [| 


5mm/163 6.5mm/140 7mm/132 8mm/100t | 9mm/115 9mm/90 


Stockinette, hold 
Main 
cam settings Slip, 
g double rows,| Slip Slip Slip 
tuck 
Accessory Accessory 
carriage Manual Manual carriage 
: Twin single Twin Single 
N N 


Stitch and garment patterns 


Needle spacing/No. of needles 5mm/179 



















Patterning aids 
and accessories 







Accessory: Accessory: Vid he Instruction 
Adjustable nee-| Knit Contour Ae a manual in 4 


die selector**| with patterns languages** 


Accessory: 
Form 
Computer” * 






“Accessory ribber. tAccessory 30-needle extension kits for main bed and ribber. **Additional patterns available as accessories. 


ttTwo free patterns per month with registration card. ***Included stitch and row scaler for use with garment drafts from Knit 
Contour, stitch sizes keyed to handknitting needle sizes. 
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Standard Japanese 
punchcard and 
fine-gauge machines 


Number of beds Single bed, with accessory ribber available 


Needle spacing/No. of needles 4.5mm/200 









Stockinette, hold, tuck, slip, fairisle 


Plating, motif cams, lace Punch lace, 


Cam settings ji ; 
etting carriage, garter carriage Plating, lace carriage | intarsia, plating 


and other included 


ic- | | Plating, 
fabric-patterning features Threadsiace weauine 


intarsia, Weaving Intarsia, Thread lace, Motif cams, 
weaving weaving motif cams weaving 








Accessory fabric- ) sd ntarsia carriage fo Intarsia carriage, garter carriage Lace carriage, weaving armt 
patterning devices Single-bed 4-color yarn changer | Lace carriage Motif cams 
Ribber features, accessories Lill setting, plating. Accessory 4-color yarn changer, ribber-transfer carriage Plating, pile, jacquard 
Accessory: Ribber-transfer carriage 
Patterning method, Push button 
maximum repeat Punchcard, 24-st repeat Gtr wembauta Punchcard, 24-st repeat 
Garment-shaping aids Built in: Knit-Leader (F) Accessory: Knit-Leader (F} eal us Accessory: 
Knit Contour ('4} Knit-Contour (14) 


*Zigzag dial can shift needle selection. t4-color yarn changer for single or double bed. **{Toyota KS858) Punchcards and push buttons can be used separate! 











a 
gs 
&  § 
vy a7 ¢ 42 
os © £ SF © 
¢ F&F & ¢ $¢ & 
sf s fF 3 
Electronic machines & SESS & & 
Number of beds Single bed, with accessory ribber available Double 
Needle spacing/No. of needles 4. 5mm/200 5mm/1 
Cam settings Stockinette, hold, tuck, slip, fairisle, weaving 
and other included fabric- Lace carriage, plating Double 


caiman tA Thread lace, intarsia plein 


Accessory fabric- Weaving armt 


patterning devices 


Transfe 





Garter carriage, single-bed 4-color yarn changer 









Intarsia carriage garter- 


Ribber features, accessories 


Same as Brother/Knitking standard punchcard machines same as SK700, 210 





Gridded mylar or plastic sheet up to 80-st repeat 
Patterning method, 


maximum repeat 





Permanent collection of 555 programmed Reads 

stitch patterns in memory up to 80-st repeats pattern 

Double 

Fidetronie oatien- Double length and/or width, mirror horizontally and/or vertically, color o 
vie reverse left-right pattern orientation, reverse background/design color or texture, around 


setting variations 


special jacquard setting for use with ribber and 4-color yarn changer 








Garment-shaping aids Accessory: Knit-Leader {F} Built in. Knit Contour (4) Access 


*Can be converted to 1502 with accessory front bed. +4-color yarn changer for single or double bed. **Built-in keys or accessory keyboard for 
patterns with up to 200-st repeat, which can be stored in built-in memory or accessory disk drive. 
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f 
$$ 





Number of beds 


| 3.6mm/250 Needle spacing/No. of needles 

Transfer Zigzag* Punch lace, Cam settings 
lace, dial, lace, | plating, and other included 
motif cams, carriage, motif cams fabric-patterning features 
weaving weaving weaving 
“lating unit, intarsia carriage 
Single-bed 4-color yarn changer 
simulknit, jacquard, pile, carriage ; Accessory fabric- 

patterning devices 

Punchcard or push} Punchcard, 


button, 12 st** 





30-st repeat 





Accessory Nese Patterning method 
Knit Tracer (F) Knit Contour (14) 
“together Garment-shaping aids 









ingle bed“ 






Is 


d tuck and slip, jacquard, tubular stockinette, 
fisherman's rib, front-bed lili setting. 






atriage, intarsia carriage, 
-lace transfer carriage, 4-color yarn changer 





Intarsia carriage 





Built-in pressure-sensitive 
grid up to 16-st repeat 


' B&W non-gridded 
‘to 180 sts. 









ygth, mirror horizontally, reverse background/design 
‘xture, automatic tiny checkered background 
Jesign, special jacquard setting 


Double width, mirror vertically, automatic | 
checkered arrangement of a motif pattern 


: Pattern Driver (A), accessory: Digi-Form Computer 


Circular machines 





Double 
| 5mm/179 per bed 


Stockinette, tuck, slip, hold, fairisle, strippers, 
2-color yarn changers 


Double-bed tuck and slip, jacquard, 
tubular stockinette, plain rib, 
fisherman's rib with patterns 





Tubular tuck, 
tubular rib 


4-color yarn changer 
U-70 and U-100 
transfer carriages 


Deco punchcard unit with 
motif cams; 40-st repeat 


Pushers on 
both beds Pushers on one bed 


Accessory: Forma ('4), accessory: Form Computer 











Number of beds 


6mm 

60-needle bed (cylinder) 
30-needle ribber (dial) 
Four other sizes are 
available as accessories. 


Needle spacing 
No. of needles 


Stockinette, 
plain rib, hold, 
single-yarn 
tension 


Cam settings 
and other included 
fabric-patterning features 


Row counter, 
argyle attachment 


Accessory fabric- 
patterning devices 


Pattern 


Additional aids books 


*The Auto-Knitter comes with 
a complete sock hanging 
from its needles and 

with enough yam and 
detailed instructions 

so the mate can be knit. 
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Glossary for fold-out charts 


Fairisle: Stitch patterns with two 

or more colors in a row, Knit on a 
single bed. Floats of each color are 
stranded across the backs of stitches 
in the other color(s). 


Fisherman’s rib: A double-bed 

plain fabric with alternating rows of 
knit and tuck stitches. A variation, 
half-fisherman’s rib, is also known as 
the popular Shaker Stitch. 


Garter carriage: An electric 








carriage for single-bed, standard-gauge | 


Brother/Knitking machines that 
automatically casts on and binds off 
and makes knit-and-purl stitch 
patterns. The carriage runs by itself. 


Hold: To place needles with 

stitches out of work so they won't 
knit. Used in short rows and to 
temporarily hold part of the knitting 
while other parts continue knitting. 
Also used to make tuck stitches on 
machines without a tuck cam setting. 


Intarsia: A stockinette fabric with 
several colors across a row, and with 
no floats across the back of the 
fabric. The yarns are laid into the 
needle hooks by hand. 


Jacquard: The double-bed 
counterpart of fairisle. The floats are 
knit into a backing, making a 
double-knit fabric. 


Lili: A carriage mechanism that 

| automatically selects alternating 
needles every row. Mainly used 
for knitting jacquard fabric with 
“birds-eye” backing. 
Linker (Brother/Knitking and 
Singer/Studio): A device to bind off 
stockinette stitches. Also used to 
assemble garments on the machine. 


Motif cams: On punchcard 

machines, special cams used to isolate 
pieces of the pattern. 

Plating: Two yarns knitting 

together, one showing on the knit 
side, the other on the purl side. 


Ribber: A second bed of needles, 
with a carriage, usually sold as an 
accessory to convert a Japanese- 
made single-bed machine into a 
double-bed machine. 


machine with an accessory transfer car- 
riage to move the stitches back and 
forth between the beds, the same fabric 
can be made much more easily. Some 
Brother/Knitking single-bed machines 
can be fitted with an optional garter 
carriage, which automatically knits or 
purls each stitch in a row according to 
your pattern while its internal motor 
moves it across the bed. At the other 
extreme, you could handknit the gar- 
ter-stitch sections and then hang the 
work on the machine to complete it. 
<> Fold-out charts 
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Slip stitch: A nonknit stitch, or 
float of yarn, across a stitch from a 
previous row. Used in fairisle 
patterns and combined with knit 
stitches in patterns. 


Stockinette: Plain knit stitches 
made on a single bed. 


carriage that push down on newly 
formed stitches each row. They 
enable the knitting of very highly 
textured and relief fabric. 


Thread, or punch, lace: A lacelike 
stockinette fabric made with one 


Strippers: Devices on a Passap 
main yarn and one very fine yarn. 


Transfer carriages: The carriages | 
listed below transfer stitches from | 
needle to needle in various ways 
and for an assortment of uses: 
Lace carriage (all Japanese 
manufacturers): A separate carriage 
for making transfer lace. 
Ribber-transfer carriage 
(all Japanese manufacturers): A 
separate carriage for transferring 
stitches from the ribber to the 
main bed, but not back again. 
U-70, U-100 (Passap), Transfer | 
carriage, Garter-and-lace carriage | 
(White): Either carriage can 
transfer stitches from one bed to the 
other on double-bed models. The 
U-100 and Garter-and-lace carriage 
can be used for selective transfers. 


Transfer lace: A stockinette fabric 
with stitches transferred to adjacent 
needles at regular intervals for 
making lace fabric like traditional 
handknit lace. 


Tubular: Made on a double bed, a 
stockinette fabric that is knit as a 
seamless tube. 


Tuck stitch: An incompletely tormed 
stitch that remains as a loop on the | 
needle or in the hook. Used in 
fisherman's rib and combined with 
knit stitches in patterns. 


Weaving: On a single bed, a second 
yarn inlaid among the stitches. 


Weaving arm: A carriage accessory 
for Singer/Studio machines that 
automates laying in weaving yarns. 


Patterning mechanisms—Most of the 
standard- and bulky-gauge Japanese 
machines are equipped with a punch- 
card-based automatic patterning sys- 
tem. Holes representing the pattern are 
punched (by you or the factory) in a 
square-gridded plastic card, and the card 
is then inserted into a slot in the ma- 
chine. The machine scrolls the card 
and reads each row in turn, assigning 
one needle in each repeat to each square. 
Needles corresponding to the holes are 
selected and will Knit, while those cor- 
responding to unpunched squares will 


act according to the cam setting you’ve cho- 
sen on the carriage (slip, tuck, etc.), thus 
creating a patterned fabric. If, for example, 
youre knitting a two-color fairisle pattern, 
holes will Knit one color, and squares will 
knit the second color, both at the same 
time. On most models, you can choose to 
have the card move with every pass of the 
carriage, or with every other pass, to dou- 
ble the pattern length. 

The Toyota KS858 and Knitking GK710 
use built-in push buttons for limited-repeat, 
semiautomatic patterning. You set the but- 
tons for the repeat for one pattern row, pull 
a lever to select the needles, knit as many 
rows of that pattern as you like, then reset 
the buttons for the next pattern row. 

All Passap machines have a unique pat- 
terning system that uses pushers—small 
metal jacks, one under each needle, that 
can be arranged by hand into either a work- 
ing or resting position to knit stitch pat- 
terns in all types of single- or double-bed 
fabrics. The arrangement of the pushers 
can be unrepeating across all 180 needles 
and can be maintained for as many rows as 
you like. For pattern variations, pusher po- 
sitions can also be reversed automatically 
with settings on the carriage. 

The Passap Duomatic 80 can make totally 
reversible patterned fabrics because it has 
a complete set of pushers and an identical 
cam system on each of its two beds. The 
Deco, Passap’s punchcard accessory, can 
be fitted to the front bed of the Duomatic 
machines to provide automatic resetting of 
the front-bed pushers each row. 

The latest thing in the world of knitting 
machines is electronic patterning, which 
offers the height of automatic pattern flexi- 
bility. Each electronic machine has some- 
thing unique in its design, so you will need 
to study the chart description carefully for 
each one if you're planning to invest in an 
electronic machine. 

Of the double-bed models, only one bed 
is equipped with electronic patterning. All 
the models allow you to program either an 
allover design ora single motif, positioning 
or repeating it as you please on the fabric. 
On the Japanese machines, you can space 
motifs asymmetrically. Patterns can be var- 
ied in several ways at once: by height, by 
width, by mirror reflection, and by a rever- 
sal of the background and motif colors. 

Some machines have patterns that are 
permanently installed in memory; others 
read from pattern sheets that come pre- 
printed or ready to be marked at home 
with special pens. The Brother KH930E/ 
Knitking Compuknit III can link to an ac- 
cessory disk drive and keyboard/monitor 
for graphing and storing patterns. The 
White 1602 can read and knit from any 
black-and-white design, whether hand- 
drawn, collaged, or photocopied, that you 
can fit into its card reader. 

On any machine that does not have a 
patterning mechanism, designated “Man- 
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Importers 


You can obtain promotional 
literature and the location of a 
nearby knitting-machine dealer 
by contacting the wmporters listed 
below for the machines you are 
interested in. 


Passap: Manufactured by Madag, 
Switzerland. Imported by: 


Passap Knitting Machines, Inc. 
271 W. 2950 South 

Salt Lake City, UT 84115 

(801) 485-2777 


White and Phildar: Manufactured 


by Superba, France. Imported by: 
Viking White Sewing Machine Co. 


| 11750 Berea Road 


Cleveland, OH 44111 
(216) 252-3300 


Bond, Simplicity, and Baby Knit: 
Manufactured by Bond Knitting 
System, England. Imported by: 


Kimberly Market Corp. 
Box 450 

Stockton, NJ 08559 
(800) 548-2663 


Brother and Knitking: 
Manufactured by Brother Industries, 
Japan. Imported by: 


Brother International Corp. 
8 Corporate Place 
Piscataway, NJ 08854 
(201) 981-0300 

Knitking Corp. 

1128 Crenshaw Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90019 
(213) 938-2077 

Both companies supply 


_ dealerships across the U.S. 























Singer and Studio: Manufactured 
by Silver-Seiko, Japan. Imported by: 


_ Singer Sewing Co. 
135 Raritan Center Pkwy. 


Edison, NJ 08818 
(201) 632-6700 


Studio Products Inc. 


— 10002 14th Ave., S.W. 
Seattle, WA 98146 


(800) 356-1305 
Both companies supply 
dealerships across the U‘S. 


Toyota: Manufactured by Aisin 
Seiki, Japan. Imported by: 


Newton’s Knits, Inc. 

2100 E. Howell Ave., Suite 209 
Anaheim, CA 92806 

(714) 634-9116 


Auto-Knitter 

Harmony Knitters Inc. (mfr.) 
RFD 1, Box 1650 

Harmony, ME 04942 

(207) 683-2035 





ual” in the charts, you must select every 
needle by hand, and you can knit with only 
one color at a time (two-color fairisle will 
take you twice as long to knit). However, 
there are tools that speed up the selection 
of common patterns, like every other nee- 
dle, or every third needle, and you can 
make your own tools for patterns that you 
use frequently. 

Techniques that you do by hand on the 
machine often make up in flexibility what 
they lack in speed, compared with auto- 
matic techniques, which are usually limited 
to fixed numbers of repeats based on the 
width of the patterning mechanism. 


Cam settings—The cam settings on the car- 
riage make the needles move in different 
ways as the carriage passes over them, pro- 
ducing different kinds of fabric. When the 
different settings are used with various nee- 
dle selections (determined automatically or 
manually), all kinds of stitch and color pat- 
terns can be knit. In addition to stocki- 
nette, most machines have settings for tuck, 
slip, hold, and fairisle. Many also have set- 
tings for inlay (“weaving”); thread, or punch, 
lace; transfer lace; intarsia; and plating. On 
double-bed machines there are additional 
settings for jacquard, fisherman’s rib, and 
tubular fabrics. 

In many cases, additional special-purpose 
carriages are required to provide one or 
more of the functions described above. 
These are explained in the glossary (facing 
page), and if they are optional, this is men- 
tioned in the charts. 


Garment-shaping aids—-Methods for gar- 
ment shaping are almost identical from 
one machine to the next because you must 
do virtually all shaping by hand, manipu- 
lating stitches and needles to increase and 
decrease with hand-held tools, or with short 
rows. However, nearly every machine is 
able to make use of some kind of automated 
garment-pattern charting attachment. These 
devices take the work out of calculating the 
stitches and rows needed to Knit a specific 
Shape with preset dimensions, using any 
kind of yarn or stitch pattern. In most cases 
they are sold as major accessories; a few 
machines have them built in. 

The Passap Form Computer and White 
Digi-Form are electronic, number-based de- 
vices, like calculators, that work only with 
the numerical codes given with patterns in 
the publications specifically for these ma- 
chines. The remaining charting attachments 
are of the outline-on-paper type, which in- 
clude sets of predrawn garment shapes in 
various sizes and blank sheets for drawing 
your own. They all operate by scrolling the 
pattern at the rate set by your row gauge 
with each pass of the carriage, showing at a 
glance when it is time to increase or de- 
crease, and by how much. They're called by 
various names: Knit-Leader, Knit Contour, 
Knit Tracer, Forma, and Pattern Driver. 


Lightweight machines—Nearly every man- 
ufacturer makes a lightweight, simplified 
machine. Sometines a machine of this type 
is dubbed “beginner” or “hobby,” but the 
more heavily built and sophisticated ma- 
chines in the other categories are certainly 
suitable for beginners and hobbyists too. 
Lightweight machines are built with very 
simple cam systems, some a little more 
elaborate, so you do all fabric patterning 
by manipulating needles by hand. With 
their plastic needle beds and carriages, 
they don’t weigh much and are thus porta- 
ble and easy to set up and take down. Avail- 
able in a range of gauges, a lightweight 
could be a good second machine to com- 
plement a more sophisticated machine in 
another gauge. 

The manuals and patterns that come with 
each machine contain instructions geared 
for the self-taught knitter. Dealer lessons 
in basic technique are not included in the 
price. The lightweights include all the nec- 
essary tools, and most have a single- or 
twin-yarn tension unit for automatic feed- 
ing of one or two yarns, plus a row counter. 

The Bond is the only lightweight ma- 
chine thus far to offer an accessory ribber, 
and both the main bed and the ribber can 
be expanded with 30-needle extension kits. 
Any number of kits or machines can be 
linked together for very wide seamless fab- 
rics. Passap’s Goldy has a unique cam set- 
ting for knitting two rows at once, while 
incorporating intarsia patterns. 


The cireular machine—The Harmony Auto- 
Knitter (below) is the only American-made 
machine discussed here and the only cir- 
cular machine (the others are flat-bed ma- 
chines). It is an updated version of the 
original Auto-Knitter, one of the popular 
sockmaking machines of the home-based 
knitting industry in the early years of this 
century. It is unique in its capacity to knit 
tubular ribbing, something no flat-bed ma- 
chine can do. It can be used to make seam- 
less mittens, searves, small hats, doll 
clothes, and all ; 
types and styles of 
hosiery. It has a 
very simple cam 
system, and all pat- 
terning is done 
manually. A num- 
ber of accessory 
main-bed/ribber 
needle sets (called 
cylinder/dial sets) 
can be installed to 
provide a wide range 
of gauges. 





Basic equipment and dealer support 
Each standard- or bulky-gauge machine 
comes with a twin yarn-tension mast, row 
counter, set of basic tools, and cast-on 
combs and weights, if needed. On the car- 
riage (both carriages if double-bed) are a 
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the table ts an electric linking machine for assembling garment 
pteces (can also be done on the machines). In front of the yarn shelves 


This studio boasts, from left to right, a Brother KX350 lightweight, a 
Singer SK155 punchcard bulky with ribber, a Passap Duomatic 8O 


with Form Computer, and a Singer SK560 single-bed electronic. On 


stitch-size dial and an automatic cam sys- 
tem for knit, tuck, slip, and hold, plus some 
others. Also included is a manual contain- 
ing step-by-step instructions for beginners, 
with at least one garment pattern, and ref- 
erence pages for various stitch patterns, 
cast-on and bind-off methods, and garment- 
shaping and finishing techniques. Every 
machine comes with a warranty, and if you 
buy yours from a dealer, you get free les- 
sons to help you get started. Nearly every 
machine has other standard equipment too; 
this varies from one machine to another. 

All the companies provide accessory tools 
for patterning or garment shaping. They 
also provide accessory publications for their 
machines, including a host of instructional 
material for varying levels of expertise. Al- 
most every importer has an educational 
program for consumers, in which factory- 
trained instructors lecture, demonstrate, 
and introduce new equipment or accesso- 
ries. Brother, Knitking, and Toyota have 
schools (all three in California, and Brother 
has an additional school in New Jersey), 
where consumers can participate in hands- 
on classes and workshops. 
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If you're a new knitter and don’t know 
yet what kind of machine you want, my ad- 
vice is to look up all the dealers in your 
area in the Yellow Pages. If none are listed, 
contact the importers on the facing page 
and ask for the location of a nearby dealer. 
Go to the various dealers and request dem- 
onstrations. This way, you'll see most 
clearly what different machines can do, 
and you'll be able to geta sense of the deal- 
er as an instructor. Ask the dealer to give 
you the names of some customers so you 
can talk to others about knitting and knit- 
ting machines. 

Settle on a dealer who seems knowledge- 
able and reliable. Starting off with a good 
dealer who is skilled on the machine is es- 
sential. Sources for continuing education 
in machine knitting are not yet well devel- 
oped in this country, so in the beginning, 
at least, you'll probably be dependent on 
your dealer to help you over any hurdles. 
For this reason, many dealers organize knit- 
ting clubs and sponsor workshops for their 
customers so they can have ongoing sup- 
port and education as their skills and ideas 
grow. Your dealer will also be a source for 


is an electric ball winder for converting skeins to balls. 


machine-knitting publications, coned yarns, 
accessories, and servicing for your machine 
if you need it. 

Many dealers have an upgrade program, 
whereby you can purchase a machine at 
the low end of the price scale, and within a 
specified time period, trade it in for a good 
price on a more sophisticated and expen- 
sive model. Thus, as your knitting experi- 
ence grows, you can become more selective 
and knowledgeable about the features you 
ultimately wish to have in a machine. If, 
however, you already have a good idea of 
what you wantin a machine, purchasing a 
top-of-the-line model in the beginning will 
give greater continuity to your learning. 
Don't feel intimidated by the power these 
machines have. The top-of-the-line models 
all have built-in simplicity that makes them 
easy to learn, step by step. [] 


Susanna E. Lewis is the co-author of A 
Machine Knitter’s Guide to Creating Fab- 
rics: Jacquard, Lace, Intarsia, Ripple & More 
(Lark Books, 1986). Her work is featured 
in Julie Schafler Dale’s Art To Wear (Abbe- 
ville Press, 1986). 
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Both weavers and quilters manipulate 
colors and shapes to form designs on a 


flexible, 
The central-medallion field is composed 


of a large geometric or floral motif that’s 
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tralfield or ground surrounded by borders. 


Most field designs on rugs and quilts can 
be placed in one of three categories: central 


medallion, blocks, or repeated motifs. 
placed in the center, surrounded by secon- 


dary motifs, and enclosed by multiple bor- 
ders of varying widths. Many 18th- and 
19th-century American quilts, such as the 
“Bethlehem Star,” feature a central medal- 
lion, like the jewel-medallion Oriental rugs. 
In her 69-in. x 96-in. quilt, “Shiraz” (right), 
Judy Cloninger combined Orental-style 
fabrics in a conventional patchwork man- 
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left, she greatly increased the number of 
pieces. (Photo at right by John Hunt; photo 


at left courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, New York City) 
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The elegant 16th-century silk Kashan rug 


(p. 50), shows the highest development of 


the medallion concept. The floral star at 
the center provides inspiration for the rich 
floral field and elaborate multiple borders. 
While I haven’t made a central-medallion 
rug quilt, flowers like these provided inspi- 
ration for my “Caliph’s Puzzle” quilt. 

In block designs, the second major cate- 
gory of field structures, the field is divided 
into sections called blocks, and the design 
motif is repeated in each block. The blocks 
are enclosed by horizontal and vertical 
bands called sashing, or lattice, by quilters. 
Sometimes the sashing is diagonal, and the 
blocks are set on their points. Often the 
artisan varies the colors or subtly changes 
the design from one block to the next to 
produce interesting modifications. 

Block designs are frequently found in 
Oriental rugs. In the Shirvan rug from the 
Caucasus (p. 46), the rectangular blocks 
are divided by a narrow sashing. Each oc- 
tagonal gul (the word means flower and is 
applied to an octagonal motif employed by 
the Turkoman tribes) is composed of a 
stepped polygon with projecting hooks. The 
star in the center of each gul resembles the 
American patchwork pattern “Ohio Star.” 


My block-design quilt, “Shiraz” (p. 47), is 
based on geometric designs produced in 
the villages near the Persian city of Shiraz. 
This block design probably derived from 
the eight-pointed star, which has evolved 
in many interesting variations. 

The third major field-design structure is 
an overall pattern created by a small, re- 
peated unit. In quilts, this is often a sim- 
ple geometric shape. Patterns well-known 
to quilters are the hexagonal “Grandmoth- 
er’s Flower Garden,” the triangular “Thou- 
sand Pyramids,” the square “Boston Com- 
mon,” and the 60° diamond “Baby Blocks.” 

Eastern artisans are also fond of the re- 
peated unit. To them, it suggests eternity, a 
pattern with no beginning or end. Such 
patterns are often found in Islamic floor 
and wall tiles and in intricate rugs. The 
single repeated unit also appears in many 
carpets in the shape of the paisley or boteh 
(stylized leaf) motif, often set in staggered 
rows to form a diagonal pattern. 

“Caliph’s Puzzle” (facing page) is an ex- 
ample of the repeated-design unit. I started 
with the eight-pointed star but substituted 
squares for opposite pairs of diamonds to 
make a six-pointed elongated star. These 
alternate horizontally and vertically on the 


field of geometric shapes (diamonds, squares, 
trapezoids, and right triangles) arranged like 
a puzzle mosaic. The drawing on the facing 
page shows how the pieces fit together. The 
design is simple, as far as the number of 
pieces goes, but it looks complicated. 

The three types of field designs may be 
viewed as a progression from large to small. 
The central medallion can be simplified 
and reduced in size, and it can appear as 
blocks repeated in rows on the field. Fur- 
ther reduction and simplification can oc- 
cur, until a single motyf is arranged in even 
more numerous rows on the field. 


Designing with Oriental fabrics—Fabric is 
crucial in my Oriental quilts. I use paisleys, 
small geometrics, exotic floral and leaf pat- 
terns, and running vines—any pattern that 
evokes the Oriental theme. Some of the 
fabrics in the source list on the facing page 
are expensive, but considering the cost of 
the labor that goes into a quilt, no matter 
how much you spend on fabric, it will be 
only a small percentage of the quilt’s value. 
To get just the right print or motif, I’ve 
spent up to $100/yd., but usually I can find 
the colors and patterns I need for much 
less. Sometimes I also overdye yardage, par- 


Sources for Oriental printed cottons 





Cloninger gives a lot of time and thought to each block she creates. 
She experiments with many colors, prints, and borders before she is 
satisfied. Neutral background fabric forms the basis of this eight- 
pointed star, and depth is produced by the interplay of dark trian- 
gles and light and dark borders. 
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Study Oriental rugs to get 
an idea of colors that work 
well together. Look 
carefully at traditional 
motifs and their size 
ranges to choose fabrics that 
will produce authentic 
design effects. Use both 
French and American 
cottons and border prints 
for the greatest range of 
designs and shades. —J.P.C. 


French cottons 


Pierre Deux 

Mail Order Dept. 

147 Palmer Ave. 
Mamaroneck, NY 10543 
1-800-8-PIERRE, outside 
NY (for catalog) 
1-800-992-2998 or 
914-698-0555 (in NY) 
Sole distributor of 
Souleiado fabrics from 
Provence, France, available 
through the mail and in 
Pierre Deux shops located 
in major US. cities. Print 
cottons tn designs based 
on calico and paisley 
fabrics brought to 
Marseilles from India. High 
quality, high thread 
count, fade-resistant, 
lightweight enough for 
quilting. 50-in.-wide 
100% cotton, $30/yd.; 

2- to 7-in.-wide borders, 
$3.75 to $7.50. 


Patchwork Designs 

1222 Longledge Dr., 
Seabrook, TX 77586 

(713) 474-3758 

Sells swatches of Olivades 
print cottons for $3, 

also available in selected 
stores throughout U.S. 
Quality and design 
stmilar to Souleiado. 
100% cottons: 59 in. wide, 
$24/yd. 


American cottons 


Hoffman California Fabrics 
20792 Obrero Road 
Mission Viejo, CA 92691 
(714) 770-2922 

Prints floral and 
geometric motifs. 
Wood-block series of 
44-in.-wide 100% 

cottons tncludes antique 
Japanese floral motifs 
and border prints. Price 
ts approximately $6.50/yd. 


Concord Fabrics, Ine. 

(Joan Kessler line) 

Home Sewing Dept. 

1359 Broadway 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 760-0300 

Often features Oriental 
motifs in floral stripes and 
coordinating medium 

and small prints. Price for 
44-in. width is 
approximately $6/yd. 
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ticularly neutrals, to change the shade 
slightly or to add patina fora richer effect. 
Many designs in printed fabrics today de- 
rive from India cottons introduced to Eu- 
rope by the Dutch and British East India 
traders in the 17th century. Even further 
back, textile designs in India were influ- 
enced by Oriental carpet design. Field struc- 
tures and individual motifs became part of 
the design lexicon of India. Lotuses, carna- 
tions, tulips, and roses became favorite flo- 
ral motifs. Chintzes, calicos, and paisleys 
are all Indian designs with Oriental roots. 
My earlier Oriental quilts are pieced en- 
tirely of such fabrics. I try out color ranges 
and fabrics with different patterns and in- 
tensities, as shown in the photo on the fac- 
ing page. I combine neutral background 
prints, solids, and larger prints. Then I add 
different border prints and widths. If I start 
with a light, bright star, Pll use mostly 
dark, rich colors and patterns lightened 
with bright border prints to make the star 
seem to rise slightly from the plane of the 
fabric. A dark star will tend to recede. Bor- 
ders are crucial in controlling the interplay 
of light and dark and in adding depth. 
In “Caliph’s Puzzle,” I used an appliqué 
technique rather than piecing to create a 
blend of contemporary cottons printed with 
Oriental motifs. The rich colors and intri- 
cate patterns of “Caliph’s Puzzle” suggest 
the opulence and resources available to 
that wealthy class of Eastern rulers. 
The quilt is based on a 17th-century rug 


woven in India, which was a composite of 


Persian, Egyptian, and Indian designs. I 
embellished the field by cutting apart 
printed florals and paisleys and reassem- 
bling them in a miniature broderie perse 
fashion to create entirely new flowers and 
designs. And the whole border is constructed 
in broderie perse (see “Composing an Ori- 
ental flower in broderie perse,” p. 51) to 
create fanciful flowers and vines. 

One of my objectives in “Caliph’s Puzzle” 
was to blend many diverse printed cottons 
to produce a new and homogeneous fab- 
ric—to achieve the tapestry effect of an elabo- 
rate Oriental rug throughout the field and 
borders. Another of my objectives was to 
imitate the fanciful, imaginative palmettes 
of Oriental rugs, like the Kashan rug on 
p. 50, with my stylized flowers and vines.> 


Quilting patterns in “Shiraz” 
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Intrigued by the geometry of the translation from rug to quilt, Cloninger finds the mosaic 
field inspiring. In “Caliph’s Puzzle” (35 in. x 52 in.), a field of simple geometric shapes that 
construct a repeated unit fit together in a complex mosaic pattern. (Photo by David Lund) 


Repeated motif (composed of diamonds and squares) 


Diamond 


Trapezoid 


Square 


Right triangle 


Small square 








Le 





In “Caliph’s Puzzle,” 


a few simple geo- >< 
metric shapes are 

fitted together into 

an intricate pattern. 
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Co 
This 16th-century Kashan rug has a central medallion featuring palmettes. 
Photo courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Arthur L. Gale, 1949 (49.79). Image © The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Designing with Oriental motifs—The cen- 
ter of each octagonal block on the rug that 
inspired “Shiraz” had probably begun as an 
eight-pointed star, one of the most popular 
Oriental motifs; but four of the points had 
been deleted. I used squared triangles for 
the two horizontal pairs of points (photo, 
p. 47). I brought light into my stars by us- 
ing bright and dark colors for alternating 
rays, and I enhanced the block’s elongated 
appearance by placing a pair of mitered 
rectangles around a narrow central rectan- 
gle. I divided the blocks into fourths with 
strips along the horizontal and vertical axes. 


To increase the elongated appearance of 


the field, typical in Oriental rugs, | made 
the horizontal strips that divide the blocks 
wider than the vertical ones. I used one 
other asymmetrical feature on “Shiraz’s” 
field—a diamond at the top and a square at 
the bottom of each block. After I was satis- 
fied with the Oriental complications I had 
added, I counted the number of pieces in 
each block. I discovered that my simple 
patchwork block had grown from 40 to 144 
pieces, which I considered a gross amount. 
But that’s what it took to achieve the Ori- 
ental effect I wanted. 

The first border is based on barber-pole 
stripe, a popular Oriental rug border. Two 
similar borders on each side of the main 
border, a traditional running vine, reflect 


50 


another characteristic of many outstand- 
ing Oriental rugs—subtle asymmetry in a 
mostly symmetrical design. 

To get more light and depth in the main 
border, I added float pieces to separate the 
diagonally set squares from the triangles 
beneath them. I used a similar technique 

n “Caliph’s Puzzle,” outlining each figure 
of the field with '4-in. strips of light- 
colored fabric to produce a mosaic effect. 

I quilted “Shiraz” with Oriental motifs. I 
used 8S, or serpent, shapes, latch hooks, 
and ram’s horns, detailed in the lower-left 
drawing on p. 49. 


Accepting the challenge—I began basing my 
quilt designs on Oriental-rug themes when 
I recognized the inherent similarities of 
the two textile arts. Both are designed to 
produce warmth and beauty for dwellings, 
either for the bed or floor, and they're the 
same size—a typical rugis 7ft.x 9ft, anda 
double-size quilt is 84 in. x 108 in. The 
construction of rugs and quilts is similar 
in terms of time and labor-intensive hand- 
work on simple wooden frames. In addi- 
tion, many fine rugs and quilts have been 
prized and collected through the centuries. 

In translating Oriental design concepts 
into quilts, invention and ingenuity are 
requisite. The different techniques used by 
weavers and quilters make exact duplica- 


tion impossible, so new and creative solu- 
tions are necessary. Nevertheless, one can 
learn a lot from studying Oriental rugs, 
with an eye toward quilting. 

Rugs have taught me how to blend colors 
and use neutrals to bring light and rich- 
ness into my work. I’ve also learned more 
about geometry trom seeing how basic shapes 
can be changed. If you cut the corners of 
an eight-pointed star, you get a square; fur- 
ther cutting produces an octagon. I used 
this concept to design the field of “Caliph’s 
Puzzle.” Reciprocal borders like those on 
“Shiraz” are typical of rugs but not quilts. 
(Yin and Yang designs,composed of identi- 
cal meshed shapes, are another example.) 
Borders, blocks, and flowers often begin as 
simple shapes that are elaborated into 
more complex designs, like the palmettes 

n “Caliph’s Puzzle.” 

In the final analysis, Oriental rugs and 
American quilts share many common ele- 
ments, and blending them offers opportu- 
nities to create masterworks of design. [_] 


Judy P. Cloninger is an award-winning 
quiltmaker and a designer, lecturer, and 
teacher. For the past six years, she has 
translated Oriental designs into quilts. 
Her work has appeared in Great American 
Quilts 1987, Hands All Around: Quilts from 
Many Nations, and Quilt Digest 3. 
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Composing an Oriental flower in broderie 


You can create your own fanciful 
Oriental flowers from an assortment 

of Oriental motifs, using the technique 
of broderie perse (Persian embroidery). 
In broderie perse, the quilter cuts 
motifs from printed fabrics, especially 
18th-century Oriental florals, and 
appliqués them with tiny stitches to a 
background fabric. 


The fabric—Collect a wide assortment of 
fabrics with Oriental motifs in as many 
shades as possible of your chosen color 
range. Select paisleys, exotic flowers, 
small geometrics, and allover prints. 
Make sure the sizes of the motifs vary. 

A fabric that is too dark or intense on 
the right side might be perfect if you use 
the wrong side (center swatch, top row, 
photo at right, below). Neutrals often look 
richer rinsed in a tan-dye solution (ora 
more intense shade in the same color 
family). Experiment with your fabrics 
and think about ways to improve them. 





etc.,and recombined them to create the fanciful flowers and graceful- 
ly curved border of “Caliph’s Puzzle” (p. 49). (Photo by Harry Gates) 


Creating a flower 





The palmette must fit the space determined both by the width of the border 
and its relation to the flowers and vines surrounding it. 
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Flower design—A favorite technique of 
Eastern rugmakers is to show the flower 
form in cross section, called a palmette. 
The tlowers appear to be cut in half 
laterally (drawings below). Thousands 
of such examples exist. Choose some of 
your favorites. Rather than try to 
duplicate in appliqué the palmettes that 
you see on Oriental rugs, use them to 
inspire your own appliquéd palmettes. 
Base your design on the idea of the 
heart, or center, of a flower surrounded 
by petals. Next, sketch the border into 
which the palmette will fit to scale. This 
will help you determine the scale and 
proportion of the individual flower 
(drawing at lower left). 

From different fabrics, cut out the 
palmette parts: petals (paisleys and 
lozenges), a flower for the heart, and 
a frame or enclosure for the heart 
(leaves or vines), as Shown in the drawing 
at lower right. Move the pieces 
around to try various arrangements, 


perse 
and assemble this “puzzle” in the way you 
find most pleasing. 

Be imaginative! Your flower doesn’t 
have to be realistic. One reason for the 
appeal and longevity of this design is its 
fantasy. The absence of rigid rules allows 
for great freedom to express your own 
idea of beauty. 


Appliqué—Cut out the pieces that 

you've selected for your final design with 
seam allowances. Turn the edges under 
and appliqué them to neutral background 
fabric with tiny, hidden stitches 

(see Threads, No. 4, p. 49), like the 
palmette in the drawing below. 

Repeat this process as many times as 
you wish to compose different flowers, 
vines, and other fanciful shapes, as I 
did in the border and field of “Caliph’s 
Puzzle.” One design inspiration can 
lead to many different flowers if you use 
various fabrics and arrange the basic 
pieces differently. —J.PC. 





The many different fabrics in “Caliph’s Puzzle” were chosen from. 
harmonious shades ranging from cherry to rose and peach to rust, as 
well as shades of green. 


Cut flower parts from 
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Turn under seam allowances and appliqué flower 
pieces to neutral background. 
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Bridal Dressmaking 


Design and construction of a 
custom-made wedding gown 


by Janice Stemhagen 


wy ike generations of little girls, I 
dreamed of my wedding and the 
magical, beautiful gown that would 
transform me into a storybook prin- 

cess. By the time [d grown up, I'd 
decided to design and make my own wed- 
ding dress. I knew I'd never find my ideal 
in a store, at least not within my budget. 

My approach was to buy a simple com- 
mercial pattern and alter it beyond recog- 
nition to fit my sketched idea. It worked 
beautifully, and the dress fit like a dream. 
But I’ve since been curious to see how a 
professional dressmaker goes about de- 
signing these fantasy-steeped garments. 

So I visited Sposa Bella (Beautiful Bride), 
a shop in New London, CT, that specializes 
in bridal design and dressmaking. Maria 
Pavani, who owns the shop, has spent the 
last seven years preparing gowns for women 
of all shapes and sizes, while often simulta- 
neously playing amateur psychologist as 
her clients’ minds and measurements waver 
in the weeks before the wedding. 

Pavani’s clients, most of whom arrive as 
a result of recommendations from friends 
or relatives, are usually looking for some- 
thing distinctive and are not frightened by 
the $500 or higher price tag of a custom 
gown. They often have a clear idea of what 
they want and occasionally come armed 
with magazine photos. Sometimes a cli- 
ent’s dream dress may not look dreamy on 
her, and Pavani may tactfully dissuade her 
from a potential problem feature. For ex- 
ample, “A short bride may have dreamed of 
a long, long train ever since she was a little 
girl, but she would look a lot shorter and 
appear lost,” says Pavani. If a woman has 
no ideas about what she wants, Pavani will 
use the bride’s body type and build, facial 
shape, and even personality to design a 
flattering style. 

Pavani has learned from experience that 
compromise, at least in dress design and 
construction, is seldom satisfying. AS a re- 
sult, she will not approach a project when 





Maria Pavani checks the bustle shape and 
bodice length of the wedding gown she de- 
signed and constructed at her custom- 
wedding-gown shop, Sposa Bella. 
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the bride is adamant about an awkward de- 
sign element or insists on using cheap fab- 
ric. Pavani favors superb silks and laces 
imported from Italy, France, and Switzer- 
land; crisp taffetas, shimmery charmeuse, 
laces adorned with embroidery of seed 
pearls, and filmy organzas. She frequently 
travels to New York City’s 40th St. fabric 
houses, seeking fabrics to enhance specific 
designs. The prices of these sumptuous tex- 
tiles may range from $10 or $15/yd. all the 
way up to $100 or $150/yd. for delicate silk 
laces. Harder to find than the right primary 
fabric is lining. The right lining, Pavani 
claims, makes the wearer more comfort- 
able and adds an extra measure of body 
and richness to the style. 

Quality construction is as important as 
the fabric. “How long you wear the gown is 
not important, after all, but why,” says Pa- 
vani. A dress for a ceremony at which the 
wearer pledges to love “till death do us 
part” should reflect the ceremony’s dignity 
and integrity and certainly should not part 
at the seams. 


Design considerations—When I expressed 
an interest in her design and construction 
process, Pavani made arrangements with a 
cooperative client for me to follow the pro- 
gress of a gown from sketch to completion. 
Client Ann Walsh has admired the simple 
yet elegant wedding gown worn by Caroline 
Kennedy and wants something similar. 
Questions ensue: “When is the wedding?” 
“June, late in the afternoon.” “Will the 
ceremony be in a church?” “Yes.” “What is 
the budget?” The design Pavani sketches 
includes a lined, fitted, lace bodice with a 
dropped waist to complement Walsh’s long 
torso. A jewel neckline and padded shoul- 
ders add a bit of width without overpower- 
ing her tall frame. Short, cool sleeves made 
of transparent lace will be high and puffed 
at the shoulders. The skirt, a sweep of a 
stunning but simple fabric, will fall from 
gathers just below the waist to a moderate 
train, adding drama during the ceremony. 

Before the consultation ends, Pavani takes 
measurements and gives Walsh some fab- 
ric swatches to consider. Because of the 
simple style, the choice of fabrics will be 





crucial, particularly the lace. The Kennedy 
gown was sprinkled with brocade sham- 
rocks. Walsh wanted bows, “but I saw little 
flowers,” says Pavani. On her next trip to 
New York City she finds a 22-in.-wide Ital- 
ian lace of organza embroidered with indi- 
vidually finished appliqued tulips and leaves 
for $65/yd. Fortunately, a little of this lace 
will go a long way to enhance the crisp silk 
taffeta of the skirt. The pearly and light taf- 
feta will nonetheless hold its shape with- 
out going limp in the heat. A lightweight 
satin will be used to line the skirt and bod- 
ice, while the sleeves will be underlined 
with two layers of organza to add body with- 
out disturbing the lace’s transparency. 


Pattern adjustments—Once Walsh has ap- 
proved the design and the fabrics arrive, 
the real work begins. Pavani reaches for 
two sets of her basic pattern pieces: a fitted 
bodice with a jewel neckline and natural 
waistline and a full, short sleeve. Her pat- 
tern collection consists of only these two 
shapes, plus a long, fitted sleeve, repeated 
in standard dress sizes. All changes are 
made to these patterns. Walsh is closest to 
a size 10, but her torso is a bit longer than 
average, and she has a slight swayback. Al- 
though Pavani takes measurements, she 
can often predict them, a skill that came in 
handy once when she lost the measure- 
ments of a bride who lived some distance 


Pavani cuts lace for the bodice, using the 
bodice lining and the pattern as guides. 
(Photo by author) 
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loss, she madea perfectly fitting gown from 
the measurements in her visual memory. 

With a clear idea of the finished style of 
the dress, Pavani alters the pattern pieces 
shown above. She lengthens the bodice 
front at the waistline to fit Walsh’s torso 
and adds several inches to the bodice bot- 
tom for the dropped-waist design. She adds 
width at the side and at the lower dart 
edges to adjust for upper-hip width. To al- 
low for’A-in.-thick shoulder pads, she adds 
to the height of the shoulder, then lowers 
the armhole edge for ease. 

Pavani alters the back-bodice pattern to 
correspond to the front, with a bit of shap- 
ing for Walsh’s swayback. She narrows the 
top center back to add the fit that a shoul- 
der dart ‘vould provide without an extra 
seamline to interrupt the tace pattern. For 
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ease across the shoulders and back, she 
shortens the back dart. 

The sleeve pattern needs only minor 
changes because the sleeve is already tall 
and full. Pavani narrows the sleeve and 
draws a concave curve across the bottom 
edge. The sleeve should fit close to the arm, 
and the bottom curve should flatten to a 
straight line on the body. 


Cutting—After the new patterns without 
seam allowances are traced and cut out (no 
patterns are used for the skirt panels and 
lining), the dress fabrics are unrolled across 
the cutting table. Pavani cuts the lining 
with seam allowances for the bodice and 
sleeves. Allowances vary in width accord- 
ing to the stress the seams will receive and 
the amount of alterations they may need. 


piece, Pavani pins the bodice tissue and 
lining pieces to the lace and cuts the lace. 
She'll save the lace scraps. Individual mo- 
tifs will be carefully snipped apart and hand- 
stitched over the neckline, sleeve, and bod- 
ice’s lower edges. This will finish the edges 
neatly and give a more natural-looking, less 
severe appearance than a straight-cut or 
hemmed edge. Even for a designer who 
handles very expensive lace as a matter of 
course, the first snip of the shears is still 
vaguely traumatic. 

The lace sleeves are to be underlined 
with two layers of sheer organza. To avoid 
sleeve hems, Pavani forgoes the curved sleeve 
hems and cuts the organza with the fold at 
the hems. Organza and lace are cut together. 

The skirt and its lining are cut without a 
pattern (see drawings above), based on the 
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intended finished length of the skirt from 
dropped-waist seam to the floor. Using four 
panels rather than two eliminates an awk- 
ward center-front or center-back seam. Each 
panel is cut to the full width of the silk taf- 
feta, but the seam edges curve in slightly 
near the waist to decrease uncomfortable 
and ungainly bulk at the hipline. Curving 
also creates a slight bias at the seams and 
adds a bit to the skirt’s length. 

The curve of the skirt’s hemline and train 
is carefully plotted; the hemline must be 
slightly above the floor in the front for 
walking ease, should skim the floor at the 
sides, and should sweep smoothly into the 
full length of the train. Pavani marks the 
measurements on the front panel with pins 
at the fabric’s selvages and cuts it out. She 
saves the triangular side scraps to dupli- 
cate the curve on the side panels. She cuts 
the rounded bottom edges of the side and 
back pieces, judging the curve by eye. 

To reduce bulk at the hip seam, Pavani 
decides to cut a semicircular skirt lining 
from 60-in.-wide satin. The lining will then 
fall smoothly yet sparsely from the seam 
(bottom-left photo) over the hips without 
sacrificing the generous fullness desired at 
the hemline. 

The semicircular waistline opening is 
scooped out deeper at the center back to 
give a bit of extra fullness over the but- 
tocks. Cutting a wider opening creates a 
longer waistline edge for the skirt; the ex- 
tra fullness is taken in at the waistline 
seam by gathering. A smaller opening would 
make the skirt fit more closely at the waist 
and hips with fewer gathers. 


Construction—The flat pieces take shape 
under the careful hands of one of Pavani’s 
seamstresses. The seamstress treats the lace 
and lining of the bodice and each sleeve as 
one layer to give body to the construction 
and facilitate last-minute alterations. Seam- 
allowance edges are zigzag-finished, and the 
lace is released from the bodice side seams 
just above the skirt edge so it can lie over 
the hipline seam. The lace is trimmed around 
the motif edges, and the edge is covered 
with additional motifs (top photo). 

A small ruff of organdy is stitched to the 
top of the sleeve-bodice seam on the inside 
to keep the sleeve cap tall and crisp (bot- 
tom-right photo). Pavani decides to allow 
the back-bodice lace to stand uninterrupt- 
ed and unadorned. She chooses a zipper 
(rather than covered buttons), which will 
be streamlined and unobtrusive, especially 
when it is hand-stitched. 

The skirt and its lining are kept separate. 
Gathers at the hip seam are arranged after 
basting to provide slightly more fullness at 
the back and sides; the front should be a 
bit smoother for a neat appearance. The 
skirt fabric is turned back at the hemline 
and zigzagged at the fold. The excess is 
trimmed off to allow the silk taffeta to float 
airily with no hemline weight. 
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First fitting—The bride-to-be arrives for the 
first fitting two weeks after the fabric is 
cut. Although the dress is fully assembled, 
it is unfinished. Now Walsh and Pavani 
make final‘decisions about design details 
and fine-tune the fit. The gown should be 
ready to take home after the second fitting 
in two weeks, barring drastic weight changes. 
When Walsh emerges from the dressing 
room clad in the gown, Pavani sees minor 
details that aren't quite right. With the 
shoulder pads inserted, the shoulders seem 
a bit snug, so she decides to release 4 in. 
from the shoulder seam. She also lowers 
the underarm seam for extra comfort. 
Attention moves to the hip seam. Walsh 
wears a crinoline half-slip to give the skirt 
fullness, but its bulk creates a lumpy mass 
of wrinkles across her abdomen. They de- 
cide to forgo the crinoline because the lin- 





Edge finishes for sleeve and skirt hems are 
important in a custom gown. The taffeta skirt 
(above) has narrow zigzag stitches sewn right 
on the folded hemline. Lace motifs overhang 
the edge of the organza sleeve lining. A hand- 
sewn zipper (left) is unobtrusive in the back 
bodice. Because the skirt lining ts semicircu- 
lar, it is less bulky than the main-skirt mate- 
rial. Below, an organza ruff maintains the 
tall, puffed sleeve cap, while a shoulder pad 
grabs the shoulder when the gown is worn. 





ing itself will give enough support and will 
keep Walsh cooler. 

The seamline flower appliqué on the left 
hip is slightly lower than that on the right, 
and the asymmetry is disturbing. Pavani 
measures the position of the lower appli- 
qué to duplicate it on the other side. 

Now for the train. The lining, though 
shorter than the skirt shell, drags awk- 
wardly and persists in peeking out, espe- 
cially when the train is bustled up. Pavani 
recommends that the lining be trimmed to 
just above floor level all around. Since the 
dress fabric is opaque, lining for the train 
is not strictly necessary. To shape the bus- 
tle, Pavani picks up the skirt midway be- 
tween the waist and floor and secures it 
with three pins at the hip seam. The taffeta 
holds its shape gallantly as a fine-quality 
fabric should, and the train hem just skims 
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bodice hide the hooks; the white thread eyes are invisible on the skirt. 
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Hook-and-eye 
system for 
bustle 


Three horizontal 
stitches are covered 
| with buttonhole 
stitch to make a 
thread eye. Eye 
placement is 
determined 
during fitting. 





Bustle “wings” may be opened 


, (below) or closed (right). ———— 
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Attach hooks facing 
out with button- 
hole stitch. Cover 
with thread to 
match gown 

if they're not 
concealed. 


Three pairs of hooks and eyes support the bustle’s sha pe. Lace motifs at the bottom edge of the 


the floor in the back. The pins will be re- 
placed with hooks hidden under the petals 
of lace at the hip seam and nearly invisible 
white thread eyes on the skirt, shown in 
the drawing and photo at left. For extra in- 
surance, a wrist loop concealed on the un- 
derside of the train can be used to lift the 
train should the hook-and-eye system fall 
prey to an overzealous dancing shoe. 

The bride will wear pear] earrings. Could 
a sprinkling of seed pearls at the neckline 
or over the bodice tie the whole look to- 
gether? Pavani hesitates. “The lace is like a 
beautiful picture,” she observes finally. “You 
can’t put it in an elaborate frame without 
detracting from its own beauty.” The lace 
bodice will stand unadorned. How about 
some trim at the hemline? This idea is 
pondered but is ultimately rejected; both 
designer and bride agree that it would look 
too “average.” 


Final adjustments—With the wedding a 
month away and other dresses in the works, 
Pavani has her work cut out for her. The 
gown will leave the shop after a second fit- 
ting, by which time a host of details must 
be completed to everyone's satisfaction. 

Commercially made shoulder pads are 
covered with lining fabric, gathered with 
long basting stitches at the armhole edges 
to help them “grab” the shoulders (bottom- 
right photo, p. 55), and stitched invisibly to 
the seam allowances. 

Not least of all is the last detail—pressing. 
With masses of satin and silk taffeta en- 
gulfing her, Pavani manages to accomplish 
the task on a standard ironing board. She 
drapes the iron’s cord over a folding room 
divider to prevent it from dragging over the 
dress and destroying her efforts. 

This is the time to check for any spots 
that may have appeared on the dress. Pa- 
vani generally uses a cloth dipped in a so- 
lution of Ivory Snow and water. Starting at 
the center, she “smudges” a spot, blotting it 
with a dry cloth from the back and gently 
blending the wet area outward to prevent a 
harsh water stain. She usually tests a scrap 
of fabric first to determine whether this 
method will work safely. 


The gown goes home—Two weeks to the 
day before her wedding, Walsh returns. The 
dress is completed and waiting, encased in 
a long, white garment bag. At this fitting 
everything is perfect. Walsh beams into the 
mirror as Pavani tugs lightly at this and 
that, nudging the gown into its final shape 
for a sneak preview of its debut down the 
aisle. Perhaps this garment will be worn 
for only a few all-too-brief hours, but what 
glorious hours they'll be! C] 


Janice Steinhagen is a weaver, seamstress, 
and writer who lives in Voluntown, CT. 
Her article on Chinese drawloom weaving 
and double-sided embroidery appeared 
in Threads, No. 5, p. 14. 
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A Gallimard gallery: Each piece is totally 
handmade for the bride from materials as 
diverse as chiffon (right), silk satin (above), 
leather (below), and lace flowers (bottom). 
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Crowning the Bride 







An inside look at the custom millinery 
of Janine Gallimard 


by Margaret Bruzelvus 


or the past 15 years, Janine 
Gallimard has been crown- 
ing the bridal ensembles of 
lucky New Yorkers with her 
individually crafted hats. Ju- 
liet caps, wreaths, pillboxes, 
chiffon hats, turbans, even 
lace tiaras—each is an artfully fashioned 
confection made to order for the bride. 
Every spring during the marrying season, 
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Janine draws on her years of training in 
the ateliers of French couture to create 
ever-fresh headgear for brides. 

A diminutive Frenchwoman, always trim 
and high-heeled, Janine realized as a child 
that she wanted to be a milliner. She began 
her career by inflicting inexpert creations 
on her dolls and pets. At the age of 20 she 
apprenticed at Balenciaga, where she 
worked for five years. Balenciaga’s perfec- 


tionism inspired all his workers, and to 
this day Janine can describe the detailed 
attention given to each hat—-the punctua- 
tion mark of every creation. 

Janine was attracted to New York by the 
work available in the great millinery houses, 
like Lili Daché and Mr. John. Now on her 
own, she has worked in the bridal depart- 
ments of two of the great New York car- 
riage-trade department stores—Bergdorf 
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Every step of the hat-forming process depends on the bias flexibility of woven cloth. The foun- 
dation material is even called “flexible.” Janine Gallimard stretches each piece of material 
im all directions before forming it into shape, either directly on a head form (above, left), or 
over an existing hat shape called a frame (above, center). She continually refines the shape 
with steam and pressure (above, right). She has basted cloth-covered wire into the top and 
bottom edges of the form to help hold the shape in place. 






Above, from right to left, flexible at three stages of the hat-forming process: cut and stretched, 
ready to form; shaped, sized, and wired to become a hat; and reinforced, padded, and heavily 
sized to become a frame. After covering the flexible with tightly stretched bias-cotton flannel, 
Gallimard repeats the process with fabric that matches the dress (right). The hand-stitched 
closing seam is at center back and is usually covered with a folded band of the same material. 


Goodman and Henri Bendel. In addition, 
she teaches custom millinery at the Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology. Today, Janine 
remains one of the few people trained in 
classical millinery who still pursues this 
demanding craft. 

Making bridal hats is merely one aspect 
of her skills, but because of her versatility, 
customers have come to her from all over 
the country, referred by women who re- 
member the milliner who was able to make 
exactly what they wanted. Within the con- 
fines of the bridal look she manages to con- 
fecthats that havea sure sense of style (see 
photos on p. 57). 


Design—When Janine and the bride first 
meet, they discuss the bride’s dress and 
how she will wear her hair. Appropriate 
sample hats are be pulled from the many 
that Janine has devised over the years. Some 
are elaborately finished; others are mere 
shapes that can be tried on so the bride can 
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observe the general effect. Veils of various 
lengths and configurations are pinned to 
the sample to show the possibilities. 
Throughout the consultation, Janine must 
mediate among the look of a dress, her cli- 


ent’s expressed wish, and her own sense of 


what would look best on that client. Al- 
though occasionally a client will know ex- 
actly what she wants, more frequently, in 
these nonhat-wearing days, she'll have only 
a vague notion and will need to be instruct- 
ed about possible shapes. Occasionally fam- 
ily members will have completely opposing 
ideas, and Janine must tread delicately to 
try to keep everyone happy. But she be- 
lieves that her primary responsibility is to 
the bride, who should feel happy and com- 
fortable with what she wears on her wed- 
ding day. 

Once a design and a price have been 
agreed upon, Janine collects the specifics 
of the order: the bride’s head size, any modi- 
fications to the sample, a small piece of the 





dress fabric and its lace, and the size and 
shape of the veil. She must then obtain 
matching fabric and lace, from the manu- 
facturer in the case of a new dress, or from 
her sources in the Garment District if the 
dress is an antique. Handmade silk flowers 
and beads must also be ordered to match 
the dress exactly. When fabric from the ex- 
act dye lot is not available, Janine must 
hand-tint her yardage to obtain a perfect 
match—no one who has never attempted to 
match two shades of white or cream would 
believe how many subtle variations in shade 
there can be. 


Construction—Bridal headpieces fall into 
two categories: hats, which rise up from 
the head; and headpieces, which tend to be 
flatterand more linear. Both are construct- 
ed from the same basic foundation materi- 
als, either “flexible,” a buckramlike, but 
less stiff, loosely woven cotton; or heavy 
net and wire. 
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To make a hat (see photos, facing page), 


Janine starts by cutting a bias piece of 


white flexible about 6 in. wide and blocks 
it by stretching it over a wooden hat block, 
over a wired shape called a frame, or even 
over the sample itself, coaxing it into shape 
with steam from a professional iron. If she 
doesn’t have a suitable frame or block, Jan- 
ine may begin by steaming and pinning 
the flexible over a canvas head form, creat- 
ing the needed shape in her hands. When 
she is pleased with the shape, she sizes it 
so that it will be sufficiently stiff to build a 
hat around. If she thinks that she may 
want to use this shape again, Janine turns 
the blocked flexible into a frame by heavily 
reinforcing it with additional wire and siz- 
ing. After she shapes the customer’s hat 
around it, she can add it to her repertoire 
of frames. 

Once the sizing has dried, Janine unpins 
the flexible from the block, frame, or form. 
The blocking process gives the basic shape 
to the piece, which she modifies as needed 
by shaping the hat further in her hand. 
She reinforces the shape and controls its 
edges by sewing a cloth-covered wire at 
both top and bottom. She bends the wire 
into the approximate shape she needs, pins 
it, and finally bastes it in place. She over- 
laps the ends of the wire and stitches them 
down side by side at the center back. This 
allows some flexibility in the size—the wire 
may be loosened or tightened if necessary. 
After she sews the wire in, she trims away 
the excess flexible to within % in. of the 
wire and folds it back inside the hat. At 
every Stage, Janine refines the shape with 
judicious steaming, but too much steam 
will soften the flexible foundation and make 
it lose its shape. 

Next, Janine cuts a bias piece of light- 
weight white flannel and smooths it over 
the shape, stitching and gluing it down just 
inside the rim. She covers the flannel with 
the dress fabric, which is also cut on the 
bias, stretching and coaxing it inch by inch 
with her hands and her iron. The fabric 
must lie absolutely smooth; there can’t be 
a wrinkle anywhere. 


Fitting and finishing—At this point, the 
headpiece is ready for its first fitting. Dur- 
ing the process of making the shape, Jan- 
ine will frequently try it on her own head, 
checking it all around for proportion and 
line. If the customer finds that it needs ad- 
justing, Janine loosens or tightens the wire 
at the center back. If the hat is to be 
trimmed with lace or tlowers, she pins or 
tacks on afewsamples to show the general 
effect. She also pins on a sample veil so the 
whole effect can be seen. 

If all is well, Janine will then ornament 
the hat to match the decoration on the 
dress. If it is festooned with lace and beads, 
the hat must echo the rhythm of this orna- 
mentation within a much smaller space. 
Janine applies lace to cotton net, cutting 
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out its motifs one by one and then reas- 
sembling them on the hat. She applies 
beading by hand. Janine finishes the hat 
by sewing in a folded strip of tulle, called 
the headsize, which covers all the interior 
raw edges. She then sets combs on elastic 
into the headsize so the hat can be secured 
firmly—no bride wants her headpiece to 
wobble while she walks down the aisle! 
The final step is to cut and attach the 
veil. Traditionally, veils have been made 
from silk tulle, imported from France. To- 
day, silk has been largely replaced by ny- 
lon, which is both sturdier and much less 
expensive. Janine shows her clients both 
kinds of veiling, although lately she has be- 
come convinced that the new nylon tulles 
are as delicate as the old silk ones, and 
more practical. She gathers large veils at 
the top and either permanently sews them 
into the hat or fastens them in with snaps 
so the bride can remove them for dancing. 
Occasionally a bride will order a veil edged 
with lace or dotted with pearls. These em- 
bellishments must be painstakingly sewn 
on by hand, with the utmost care taken not 
to tear the delicate tulle. To add to the diffi- 
culty, they can’t be applied to the veil flat 
but must be sewn on after the veil has 
been shaped and attached to the hat so the 
true effect can be judged. Pearls or lace ap- 
plied to the veil flat will look unevenly 
spread when the veil is later gathered. 
The same attention to detail and crafts- 
manship goes into the creation of a head- 
piece. This begins with wire, which is 
wrapped with heavy colored net and then 
overlaid with tinted nylon tulle until it ap- 
proximates the bride’s hair color. If the 
headpiece is a wreath, Janine may use silk 
flowers that are handmade for her; if she 
needs lace flowers, she will make them 
herself. Each flower must be cut out of the 
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Gallimard adjusts the veil flowing from one of her wedding hats. 


lace, applied to cotton net, cut out, and 
mounted on its own stem; then each stem 
must be individually sewn onto the foun- 
dation. Janine constantly checks for bal- 
ance and elegance. Nothing is taken for 
granted, and each shape is made to order 
for the customer. 

Now, the final fitting! The bride usually 
brings her dress and tries on both the hat 
and dress. Janine checks the combs that 
keep the headpiece firm to make sure they 
are secure. Most brides want to try the hat 
on several times so they can put it on cor- 
rectly on their wedding day. Then the hat 
and veil are usually left with Janine until 
just before the wedding day, when she presses 
the veil for the last time, swathes it and the 
hat in tissue paper, and packs it in its box. 
Clients are advised to unpack the head- 
piece as soon as they get home and balance 
it on a high floor lamp with the veil spread 
out. But they're also warned to keep the 
door closed ever since one bride’s kitten 
discovered her veil and tore it to shreds. 

Janine brings her eye, trained by years of 
working in millinery, to the entire process 
of making bridal headpieces. Nothing leaves 
her hands that is not artfully made and 
painstakingly executed. She represents a 
skill and a tradition that barely linger on in 
Europe and have never flourished here, ex- 
cept as they have been nourished by trained 
immigrants. Janine’s bridal headpieces are 
probably the only items her clients will 
ever have custom-made. And yet, although 
each hat represents hours of work and years 
of skill, Janine’s final triumph is when the 
hat becomes an effortless part of the en- 
semble that shows off the bride. [| 


Margaret Bruzelius wrote about redesign- 
ing Bohus Stickning sweater patterns in 
Threads, No. 6, p. 395. 
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‘Basketry 


Bundled pine needles stitched with raffia 
form sturdy, beautiful containers 


by Carol Hart 


oiled basketry has long been a 
metaphor for me. Coiling is slow, 
quiet work. As I stitch the rounds 
of coils together, I drift into 
memories of how and when basketry be- 
gan in my life and ponder the inspirations 
that moved my life from stage to stage. 
Each part of the basket seems analogous to 
some part of my life. The base of the basket 
is my early life, when I was discovering 
what was meaningful and important. The 





bundle, or core, that makes up the coil of 


the basket is the inner flow of my life, en- 
ergy, and spirit. The stitches that direct 
and keep the coil of the basket on course 
are the events and inspirations that hold 
me to my chosen lifework. The sides of the 
basket, which are made up of round upon 
round of coils stitched one to another, are 
the seasonal spiraling of the years of my 
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life, a continuance built upon the base 
formed long ago in early experience. 

I stumbled upon baskets made of coiled 
pine needles while I was looking for tradi- 
tional split-river-cane baskets in Louisiana. 
Lorena Langley of the Coushatta tribe showed 
me cane baskets and pine-needle baskets 
made by members of her family. The older 
pine-needle baskets, made by Lorena’s 
mother, were rust brown and stitched with 
thin strips of bark rather than raffia. Later 
I was told that Coushatta women started 
stitching pine-needle baskets about 60 years 
ago as traditional cane-gathering places be- 
came inaccessible to them or had been de- 
stroyed by agriculture and developments. 

I had seen only very ornate and not par- 
ticularly well-made pine-needle and raffia 
baskets, so the technique hadn’t caught 
my interest. However, the Coushatta pine- 


needle baskets, one of which is shown 
above, demonstrated a people's ability to 
adapt for survival without losing a sense of 
themselves and their environment. These 
baskets are made of materials that are gath- 
ered, cured, and stitched by the weavers 
into useful, beautiful containers, and also 
into fanciful effigy baskets, including ducks, 
turkeys, and crayfish. 

As gatherers, we affect our environment. 
But we can gather pine needles lightly. We 


Above, a coiled longleaf-pine-needle basket 
bound with double-split raffia stitches made 
by Marion John of the Coushatta tribe of 
Louisiana. Dried longleaf-pine-needle coils 
are about '2 in. in diameter. A raffia hank 
must be untwisted and soaked in warm wa- 
ter so the strands (background) can be sep- 
arated for use. (Photo by Carol Hart) 
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don’t have to harm the plant at all or change 
its environment to meet our needs. 

Pll explain how to gather and prepare 
materials and show you the basic tech- 
niques you'll need to make a coiled basket 
with longleaf pine needles for the core of 
the coils and raffia to bind them together. 
Pll also suggest alternative core and bind- 
ing materials you can gather locally or or- 
der by mail. 

Besides pine needles and raffia, you'll 
need a size 20 blunt tapestry needle, a hand 
towel to keep materials damp and flexible, 
a container to soak pine needles, a glass jar 
to soak the sheath end of needles, clamps 
or spring clothespins to hold the stitching 
in place while you thread more raffia, and 
a 'A-in. ring to gauge the diameter of the 
pine-needle coil and keep it consistent. 


Core material—The Coushatta use needles 
from longleaf pine (Pinus palustris), 
shown in the left-hand photo below. Also 
called Georgia pine, southern yellow pine, 
or turpentine tree, it grows to a height of 
120 ft. Its tapering trunk can be 2 to 3 ft. in 
diameter, and the mature bark is orange- 
brown and scaly. The needles, usually 8 to 
18 in. long and in clusters of three, fall to 
the ground after two seasons. Once the ma- 
jor species in the southeastern U.S., long- 
leaf pine was logged heavily and replaced 
by loblolly pine. Remaining stands are 
found on private property, in wildlife ref- 
uges, and on federal lands. 

It is best to gather needles from the 
ground in late summer and autumn, when 
they are newly fallen. Rake the surface 
needles up with your fingers. Needles that 
have been lying directly on the ground for 
a long time may be partially decayed, brit- 
tle, and possibly insect-infested. Carefully 
sort the needles, discard the damaged ones, 
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and plunge the rest into boiling water for 
three minutes to kill insect eggs and dis- 
solve sap spots that may have gummed the 
surface of the needles. The needles may 
darken, but they will resume their former 
color when dry. Remove them from the 
boiling water, towel-dry them, and sort them 
by length. To straighten curved needles, tie 
them into pencil-size bundles, placing ties 
or pigtail-size rubber bands at both ends of 
each bundle. Dry and store the needles 
this way until you're ready to use them. If 
you find fallen branches and collect whole 
bundles of needles already suntanned and 
wind-dried, just wash them in water and 
dishwashing detergent. 

The longest needles grow on young trees. 
Pick live ones in late spring or early sum- 
mer, when they've reached full growth and 
before insects have laid eggs on them, be- 
ing careful not to damage the tree. 

Youll need to dry green needles for about 
three weeks before using them so they won't 
shrink and loosen the coils. Spread the 
needles on a screen in an airy place and 
turn them occasionally to ensure even dry- 
ing, or tie them in bundles and hang them 
on a clothes hanger or clothes rack. The 
needles will eventually turn brown. 

The sheath must be removed from the 
needles so they can be inserted into the 
center of the coil. I like to use intact clus- 
ters of three needles because the shiny, 
rounded side of each needle will face out- 
ward (see right-hand photo below). This 
makes the coil more attractive, and the 
pine needles are less likely to break during 
stitching. I soak the sheath ends of the 
needles in about 2 in. of warm water for 
ten minutes, then pinch the sheath be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and pull it off. 
If your fingers tire, try scraping the sheath 
with a knife. You can snip the tip of the 





sheath with scissors and slide it off, but the 
needles will be single rather than joined. 

Pine needles in their natural state are 
very beautiful. Their fragrance and color 
are reminders of the forest. I’ve achieved a 
chocolate-brown color by fuming dry tan 
or brown needles with ammonia. Place a 
small, uncovered jar of ammonia in a larger 
container, such as an institutional-size may- 
onnaise jar. Place the needles in the jar so 
they do not contact the ammonia. Be sure 
to close the large container tightly. The 
change in color should take place in about 
24 hours. Pine needles will also take com- 
mercial aniline dyes. 

The handful of needles you need for your 
first coil in the basket base should be flexi- 
ble. If you can't tie them in a knot or bend 
them tightly without breaking them, soak 
them in hot water for half an hour. Then 
remove them, wrap them in a damp towel, 
and let them mellow for an hour so the 
moisture fully penetrates the needles. 

You may use drv needles in other parts 
of your basket. If they seem brittle, keep 
them in a damp towel while you're making 
your basket. If you’re going to set your bas- 
ket aside for more than a few days, dry the 
needles to prevent mildew. Dampen them 
again when youre ready to resume work. 


Binding material—Raffia palm (Raphia 
ruffia) comes from Madagascar, an island 
off the southeast coast of Africa. Young 
fronds are cut green, and the outer, trans- 
parent membrane is peeled off and hung to 
dry in the sun. It is then stripped, graded, 
and exported. Natural raffia is a pale flesh 
color. It is generally sold in 1-lb. hanks of 
3'A-ft.-long strands, tightly bound at one 
end (see photo, facing page). If the strands 
are tightly twisted, cut the knot at the ta- 
pered end, untwist the hank, and soak it in 








Native to the southeastern U.S., longleaf 
pines grow clustered needles usually 8 to18 tm. 
long, but young trees, like the one at left, 
may have 20-in. needles. Above, longleaf pine 
needles are clustered in threes by sheaths 
(upper needles). Sheaths are removed (lower 
needles) to prevent bumps tm the coils of a 
basket. (Photos by George Massey) 
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Making the button 
































warm water for 15 minutes. Hold the bound 
end of the hank and shake the raffia to 
loosen the strands. Then hang it up to dry. 
When youre ready to stitch with the raf- 
fia, select ten strands of similar thickness 
and cut them close to the binding. Ratffia is 
more manageable when damp, so soak the 
strands for five minutes in warm water, 
and then wrap them in a damp towel. 
To use raffia, thread your needle with 
the thicker stem end. If there’s no appar- 
ent thick end, take the wider end and flat- 
ten it between your thumb and forefinger. 
Fold it in half lengthwise; then bend the 
end down over yourthumbnail and press it 
flat to create a sharp edge that you can easily 
guide through the needle’s eye. Pull 3 in. 
through the needle and bend it back. Dip 
your fingers into water and run them down 
the raffia when you notice it getting dry. 


Starting a basket with a button—A basket 
made of coiled pine needles starts with the 
center of the base, or button, which con- 
sists of two rounds of coils tightly wrapped 
with raffia (see photo sequence at left). 
1. Start with a small bundle of needles— 
Stagger three clusters of longleaf pine nee- 
dles about 2 in. apart. Cut the ends at an 
angle. Thread a ‘4-in.-wide to %4-in.-wide 
strand of raffia and lay the tail end along 
the bundle. Hold this with your left hand 
(if you're right-handed) and wrap the raffia 
over the bundle so it crosses itself. 

2. Wrap and arc the bundle—Wrap the 
raffia six to eight times to the left around 
the needles, lapping over the raffia tail 
along with the bundle. If you hold the raf- 
fia tightly, the strand will twist. You can 
also loosen your grip and open the raffia so 
it is wide and flat. I prefer twisting it in the 
button. Arc the wrapped bundle around 
your thumbnail to encourage it to bend. 
3. Form the center of the button—Fold the 
wrapped core until the two ends of the 
wrapping meet. Wrap the raffia around the 
joined needles five to seven times, or until 
you can press this wrapped coil against the 
arc of the circle. 

4, Stitch the coil to the center—Insert the 
needle, back to front, through the center 
hole. Wrap two or three times around the 
core; then stitch again through the center 
hole. The core is thin and under stress 
here; wrapping helps to reinforce it. 

o. Lengthen the core—Atter you’ve made 
about five stitches (three wraps around the 
coil between each stitch), notice where the 
staggered ends of the pine needles are in 
the core. If a cluster of ends is about to run 
out just under your stitching, add another 
one at the top of the coil, securing it with a 
stitch and wrap. Add another cluster every 
other stitch until you’ve added three clus- 
ters. When they're bound in place, clip the 
ends off at an angle, flush with the coil. 
Continue adding clusters every two or three 
stitches so the ends of your needles are 
seattered throughout the coil. 
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The stitches, whether plain or split, form a 
pattern that radiates from the center. Extra 
stitches establish new spiral lines, usually 
in the base, where they will not be seen 
(red yarn marks one extra stitch). Plain 
stitches are single, separated stitches. Fac- 
ing the right side of the basket base, Carol 
Hart begins a split stitch. The white ring 
holds needles in place. 


6. Start a new round—tThe last stitch of 
the first round marks the beginning of the 
second round and all other rounds. To at- 
tach the second round to the first, stitch 
through the middle of the coil in the pre- 
vious round rather than the center of the 
button. Insert the needle under the stitch 
from right back to left front, and through 
the core. Wrap until the raffia is positioned 
over the next stitch, and repeat. The num- 
ber of wraps between stitches increases 
with the diameter of the button. Keep the 
stitches pointing to the center of the but- 
ton like spokes in a wheel. 

7. Add needles to the coil—Slide a 'A-in. 
ring over the tips of the needles and push it 
up to about an inch from the last stitch. 
Slip a cluster of three needles into the cen- 
ter of the core and push it in as far as you 
can with ease. [t should slide under the 
last stitch. Add another cluster with each 
stitch until the needles fit snugly within 
the ring. Add more needles whenever they 
loosen within the ring. As you work, keep 
the needles parallel to the coil rather than 
allowing them to twist. 

In the first few rounds of stitching, 
where the raffia is thin, add a new strand 
by tying a square knot. Hide the knot by 
positioning it on the coil where subsequent 
stitches will cover it. For your second strand 
of raffia, choose a piece “4 in. to 1 in. wide. 
The increased thickness adds support to 
the growing coil. The width of a raffia strand 
tapers. When it becomes too narrow to ar- 
range so the stitches are about the same 
width, add a new strand. 


Stitch variations—Now that you've made 
the button, vou're ready to start using 
spaced stitches—plain or decorative—rather 
than wrapping the coil entirely between 
stitches. The stitch pattern will radiate from 
the center of the button, as shown in the 
photo above. [f you want to use a few deco- 
rative stitches, be sure to make complete 
rounds of any one stitch. 

When I started working with raffia, I 
found myself twisting it as I attempted the 
basic plain stitch. When [ tried to Keep it 
flat to make fancy split stitches, the chal- 
lenge of working with this material began. 
I wondered, as I tried to split another stitch 
in the right place, if elaborate split stitches 
might have been inspired by a misplaced 
jab. The art of split stitching grows with pa- 
tience, so don't feel discouraged if your 
first attempts are not all you hoped they 
would be. It’s easy to get carried away with 
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Longleaf pine doesn't grow in New 
England, so I looked for local substitutes. 
The white, red, and Seoteh pines that 
grow here don't produce needles long 
enough to be practical for core 

materials, but they are useful for 
embellishing the surface of the coils. 
Other pine species with 5- to 12-in.-long 
needles include Canary [sland, coulter, 
digger, Montezuma, ponderosa, and torrey 
in the western U.S. and loblolly and 
slash pines in the eastern U.S. I searched 
for other possible core materials in 

fields and marshes, on roadsides, at the 
edges of woods, and in my garden. | 
found a variety of grasses, leaf stems, 
lavender stems, iris and daylily leaves, 
rushes and cattail leaves, sedge stems 
(beware of the cutting edges of sedge 
leaves), thin shoots of red osier dogwood, 
weeping-willow branches, Virginia 
creeper, and akebia vines. 

In choosing local materials, Keep in 
mind that they must be sufficiently 
flexible to bend to the shape of the 
basket. A basket with a coiled base needs 
a material that’s flexible enough for the 
tightly turned bottom. 

You can use Many commercial and local 
materials to stitch a coiled basket. Waxed 
linen comes in a variety of colors and 
weights (see photo on p. 65 for a basket 
bound with linen), as does carpet or 
embroidery thread and other threads. 
Clear monofilament fishing line, which 
comes in several weights, is useful where 
vou don't want the stitches to show. 

Local plants that I've used for 
stitching include basswood, mulberry, 
bittersweet, hickory, purple-willow 
bark, milkweed, dogbane, nettle-stalk 
fiber, iris, daylily, spider-plant leaves, 
weeping-willow branches, and akebia 
vines. Basketmakers in other parts of 
the country have successfully used 
palmetto, vueca, and bear-grass leaves. 

To test a material for stitching 
potential, try tving it in a knot or wrapping 
it tightly around your forefinger. It 
shouldn’t break. Try twisting. By twisting 
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a material, vou can sometimes help it 
resist breakage as you stitch it. Test plants 
for flexibility when they are green and 
when they have been dried and then 
soaked until flexible. Ifa dried and 
soaked material doesn’t seem as flexible 
as it was when green, soak it for several 
days, or boil it. Plant materials you choose 
for stitching should be long enough so 
that you don’t have to constantly add 

new lengths. —C.H. 


Sources for materials 
Basket Beginnings 

Box 24815 

San Jose, CA 95145 

Longleaf pine needles, raffia. 


Basketry Bounty 

O21 Canyon Drive 

Solana Beach, CA 92075 

Torrey pie needles, other local 
plant materials. 


Baskets and Bullets 

Box 159 

Thorne Bay, Alaska 99919 

Longleaf pine needles, raffta, books, ete. 


H.H. Perkins Co. 

10 So. Bradley Road 

Woodbridge, CT 06525 

Raffia, clamps, diagonal cutting pliers. 


Miccosukee Arts and Crafts Center 
Box 440021 

Miami, FL 33144 

Palmetto bark; grass; colored-thread 
baskets, many with knob heads and 
decorative accessories. 


Sources for baskets 
American Indian Archaeological 
Institute Gift Shop 

Box 260 

Washington, CT 06793 
Coushatta-coiled pine-needle effigy 
baskets, plus other baskets. 
Lorena Langley 

Rt. 1, Box 344 8 

Elton, LA 70532 
Coushatta-cotled pine baskets. 
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At the turn of the basket (top), Llart holds the 
cou in place as she places the needle perpen- 
dicular to the direction the side of the bas- 
ket will be. At the basket rim (above), the 
pine needles taper to nothing. To lock the 
last stitch in place, stitch down through two 
rounds and up through one before trimming 
raffia. (Bottom photo by George Massey) 


stitching patterns and neglect the form of 
the basket. I prefer to use just one or two 
stitches in a basket and focus on form. 
The plain stitch is good for establishing 
the start of each spoke of the wheel pat- 
tern. Insert the needle under either a wrap 
or a stitch of the second round of the but- 


ton. Pass the needle through the middle of 


the coil so that spaces between stitches are 
about 2 in. wide, as shown in the photo on 
p. 63. This spacing will allow you to pro- 
gress afew rounds out from the button be- 
fore you have to add extra stitches. Smooth 
the inch of raffia that will become the next 
stitch. Lay the raffia flat around the core 
and hold it in place at the back while you 
insert the needle and pull the raffia 
through the stitch. These wide, untwisted 


stitches are about “% in. wide at the top of 


the coil. 

As the diameter of the base of the basket 
increases, the space between stitches in- 
creases. When this space approaches 1 in., 
as in a large basket, it is necessary to make 
extra stitches (see photo, p. 63). To make 
an extra stitch, insert your needle through 
the center of the core midway between the 
existing stitches. On the next round, use 
that stitch as a base for whatever stitch 
youre using in your pattern, whether it be 
plain or decorative. If stitches are evenly 
spaced, you may make extra stitches be- 
tween the existing ones in the same round. 
If they're not evenly spaced, add an extra 
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ecorative stitches 


Insert two laps of raffia between two 
laps on wheat stitch below. 


stitch whenever you need one. Each extra 
stitch is the beginning of a new spiral line 
of stitches. New stitches disrupt the pat- 
tern, so add them on the base before work- 
ing up the side of the basket or, in the side 
of your basket, try to make them part of 
your pattern by adding them all in the 
same round. 

When you've gained experience and con- 
fidence in making a coiled basket with the 
basic plain stitch, you may wish to try deco- 
rative stitches. Following are some guide- 
lines for the split stitch, wheat stitch, dou- 
ble-split stitch, and wing stitch, shown in 
the drawings above. 

Make a split stitch, also called the chain 
stitch, by piercing the middle of a plain 
stitch in the previous round. After several 
rounds, the stitches resemble chains that 
are counterclockwise trom the center. 

The wheat stitch looks more pronounced 


than a split stitch. It is made of a pair of 


stitches that stretch wider apart than a 
split stitch and add more support to coils 
than a single stitch. To start a round of 
wheat stitches, insert your needle through 
the stitch below, as if you were making a 
split stitch. Then lap the raffia around and 
come through the same hole again. In the 
next round of wheat stitches, stitch the raf- 
fia between the paired laps in the round 
below. The right lap will look more vertical, 
andthe other will slant toward the left as it 
stretches to make the next stitch. 






= 
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Stitch twice through right lap of a 
wheat stitch. 


Wing stitch if 





nd of double-split sti hes; 
then reverse and stitch over round 
again with single laps. 


To make a double-split stitch, stitch 
twice through the right lap of a wheat 
stitch. The right lap will be shorter than 
the left lap, and the left lap will lean more 
to the left than in a wheat stitch. 

The wing stitch adds strength to the 
coil. It reinforces the edge of the basket’s 
base, it may serve as a decorative accent 
within the body of the basket, and it’s good 
for finishing the basket rim. To make a 
wing stitch, complete a round using dou- 
ble-split stitches, making only one lap for 
the last stitch. As you bring the strand out 
of the last stitch, reverse direction and go 
over the same round of stitches from left to 
right. Insert the needle once through the 
center of each split stitch until you’ve 
reached the beginning of that round. 


Shaping and finishing—The shape of the 
basket depends on the angle at which you 
pierce the coil. The needle is always per- 
pendicular to the direction in which the 
basket will flare. Place stitches at the angle 
at which you want the core to tilt. Exam- 
ples of three basket shapes and the needle 
directions are shown at right. Work with 
the outside of the basket facing you. To 
make a basket with sides that flare, angle 
the needle so that the core sits just to the 
outside of the top of the core below. Fora 
basket with vertical sides, angle the needle 
so that the core sits on top of the core be- 
low. For a basket with sides that go in, an- 
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gle the needle so that the core sits slightly 
inside the core below. 

When youre ready to finish your basket 
and you're working on the rim coil, let the 
cluster of needles run out as you approach 
the point in the basket where you'll end 
the coil (bottom photo, facing page). The 
turn of the basket as the coil starts up the 
side of the basket (top photo, facing page) 
should be on the same side as this taper. 
You may need to trim some needles so the 
ends will thin out gradually. Leave as many 


natural needle tips as possible at the end of 


the coil. They have a graceful taper, which 
is more attractive than a cut tip. The last 
round should be as level as possible. 
End the basket by stitching down through 
two cores. Then stitch back up through an- 
other core. This change in direction puts a 
zigzag in the final stitch and locks the final 


stitch in place. Clip the end of the raffia off 


at the basket. 

Once you've completed your first basket, 
you should begin another one while the 
memory and skill that you acquired from 
making the first are still with you. I learned 
by looking at baskets and weaving, bun- 


Basket shaping 


Place needle perpendicular to direc- 
tion you want core of coil to tilt. 





The pine-needle baskets below correspond to those in the above draw- 
ing. The basket at left ts plain-stitched with waxed linen thread and 
has one round of Spanish moss two rows under the rim. The center 
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gling, reassessing, and trying again. I wished 
for a native American basketweaver whom 
I could sit beside and emulate, but I could 
find none. Nevertheless, I became a basket- 
maker, a sitter upon the ground, a gatherer 
of local materials, a daydreamer, and a 
woods-wanderer. The plants became my 
friends, and I appreciate the unique char- 
acter of each plant. I apologize for cutting 
them and promise to do my best to bring 
them honor. I try to pick only what I need, 
and I feel that the spirit of each plant par- 
ticipates in the weaving. 

My weaving goes best when I weave out- 


doors. The peaceful sway in the rhythms of 


nature contributes to the rhythm of the 
weaving. The pace is slow, but that seems 
to be the way it should be. I need to bring 
care and patience, inspiration and grati- 
tude into the process, and all of nature 
seems to encourage this. CJ 


Carol Hart of Salisbury, CT, ts the author 
of Natural Basketry (Watson Guptill, 1976). 
She has taught and practiced basketry 
stnee 1970. Her willow articles appeared 
mn issues 3 and 4 of Threads. 


Further reading 

Hammel, William. Pine-Needle 
Basketry in Schools, tacsimile ed. 
(originally published in 1917). Seattle, 
WA: Shorey Publications. 


McAffe, M.J. The Pine-Needle Basket Book, 
1911 (out of print; available at libraries). 
Wonderful history, well researched 

and written by one of the prime mrovers 
of pine-needle basket ry. 


McFarland, Jeannie. Pine Needle Raffia 
Basketry, rev. ed., 1987. Distributed by 
author: Box 159, Thorne Bay, AK 99919. 
Well-written, thorough book covering 
basic stitches and techniques and fancy 
wire-frame lacework beginnings. 


Mulford, Judy. Basic Pine Needle 
Basketry, 1986. Distributed by 
author: 2098 Mandeville Canyon Rd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90049. 

Excellent book covering contemporary 
techniques, with a guide to pine trees. 


Tod, Osmer G. Earth Basketry. West 
Chester, PA: Schiffer, 1986. 

Covers basic construction of 
pine-needle baskets and discusses 
many alternative materials that can 
be used to make them. 
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basket is decorated with split stitches with tufts of raffia. The basket 
at right has a top and base made of birch bark and is plain-stitched 
with twisted raffia. (Photo by Carol Hart) 
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Accurate measurements and common sense 
make an attractive handknit sweater 


by Mary Studeny 


.. 
» So 


Working with the basic pattern that she explains here, Mary Studeny knit these custom- 
fitted sweaters, using stockinette for the body and a rib variation for the yoke. With her 
method, any stitch can be used to fit any body. 
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C) f you know basic knitting tech- 
niques, then with the method I’m 
going to explain and a little self- 
confidence, you'll soon be able to 
handknit any sweater you can 
dream up in any size or fit you want. All 
you need to do is observe what is happen- 
ing as you work and see cause and effect. 

My method for design and construction 
is the same whether [m making a plain 
stockinette or an intricately patterned sweat- 
er. The basic set-in-sleeve sweater offers 
the simplest structure to design when youre 
translating body measurements into a cus- 
tom fitted garment, so I'll explain how I 
planned and knit a crewneck sweater with 
folded-over ribbing at the neck—like the 
sweaters at left—to fit my friend Stewart. 
Once you understand the elementary design 
process, you can adapt the method for vari- 
ations in necklines, sleeves, and patterns. 





Choosing the style—The first step in de- 
signing your sweater is to select a style. I 
keep a notebook with several sections. One 
section is just for design ideas, ranging 
from catalog pictures to my own sketches. 
Most important to compile for ideas are 
overall styles and pattern designs, types of 
yarn, individual stitch patterns, and occa- 
sional photos of patterns. 

From this body of ideas, I select a style 
and stitch patterns. I consider the intended 
use of the sweater. Will it need to be large 
enough to be worn over clothing or closely 
fitting and dressy? The ultimate goal in de- 
signing your own sweater is to achieve a 
perfect fit. But what does this mean? A 
sweater that’s to be worn over a blouse ora 
shirt requires a relatively close fit, while 
one that’s to be worn over layered clothing 
needs to be larger throughout. 


Checking the gauge—Once you've decided 
on a sweater style, you must select your 
yarn and needle size. Keepin mind the fin- 
ished look you want, and choose a yarn 
that will accommodate your needs. Test 
the yarn on the needle size recommended 
on the label, as well as on larger and smaller 
needles. Look for the best overall appear- 
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ance of the yarn no matter what size nee- 
dle it takes to achieve that look. 

You'll need to make a test swatch for every 
pattern in your sweater and to calculate 
the width gauge (stitches per inch). An im- 
portant difference between my method and 
other methods is that I measure the length 
of each sweater part as I proceed, so I don't 
calculate a length gauge (rows per inch). 


Make the test swatch large—at least half 


the width of the sweater back and 4 to 5 in. 
deep—to get the most accurate gauge. A 
gauge error of Yo in. in a swatch that’s only 
1 to3 in. wide can increase to several inches 
across the sweater width. Lay the test swatch 
flat and take gauge measurements from at 
least three areas in the center of the swatch; 
then average them. 

Although gauging is time-consuming, it 
will eliminate the need to rip out a piece 
that’s too big or too small. For yarns I rou- 
tinely use, I keep a chart in my notebook in 
which I list gauges for different needle sizes 
with a given yarn. This way, I don't have to 
do a test gauge for every project. 


Measuring—Now you'll need to get some 
measurements. For measurements, I use 
and evaluate three sources: the actual body, 
a set-in-sleeve sweater, and a fitted shirt or 
blouse with set-in sleeves. I suggest that 
you enter your measurements, with com- 
ments, in a chart like the one below. 
First take body measurements with the 
person wearing either a shirt or layered 
clothing according to your original deci- 
sion. Also measure a sweater that fits that 
person well; evaluate how its measure- 
ments correspond to what you'd like to see 
in the sweater you'll make. Note on your 
chart how the sweater fits, especially the 
total length (distance from shouldcr seam 
to sweater bottom). Lay the sweater flat 
and record its measurements. Perhaps the 
best source for measurements will comc 
from a blouse or shirt that fits closely, 
since its seam construction gives an accu- 
rate measurement on critical dimensions 
of armhole depth, yoke width, and sleeve 
length. Are there areas where the fabric 
pulls, indicating a need for more ease? Are 





there dimensions that are too large? Re- 
move the shirt, button it, lay it flat, and 
take measurements. 

Use your comments on fit to choose final 
sweater dimensions and make adjustments. 
Your goal is to combine the accurate shirt 
measurements with the amount of ease 
you think the sweater will need. If you're 
making a sweater as a surprise and can't 
take body mcasurements, you can still get 
it to fit well by using the guidelines I've 
given in the chart on p. 69. 


Creating the pattern—For Stewart's sweater 
I was able to get very accurate measure- 
ments. I multiplied my gauge for the stock- 
inette pattern (4A st/in.) by each measure- 
ment and then drew up my plan, as shown 
below. I Knit all but the yoke in stocki- 
nette. I made two changes to the yoke. 
First, although Stewart's yoke width was 
17 in., I based my calculations on 16% in. 
By working the yoke width between '2 and 
¥“, in. less than the actual measurement, I 
compensated for the sleeve weight and yarn 











Chest circumference (under armpit) 








Sleeve width above cuff 


Upper-arm circumference (at armpit) 





Measurements for Stewart’s sweater (in inches) 


Yoke-back width (sleeve seam to sleeve seam) 

j Shoulder width (sleeve seam to collar seam) 
Armhole length (shoulder seam to 1 to 2 in. below armpit) 
Total length (shoulder seam to sweater bottom) 


Bottom-to-armhole length (total minus armhole length) 


Sleeve length (cuff bottom to 1 to 2 in. below armpit) 


Normal shirt size: /6 Ma, (er large ) 
Comments: SAou/ders ow size (672 sAlrY are #oo 
(large S/Ze Worn mostly hen total Body length), Likes foase Sleeves. 
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Final plan for Stewart’s sweater Neck 4% in. Shoulder 4\ in. Identical 
bind-off 15 sts width 15 sts lengths 
Ke 29 stsa = Neck 
Armhole: Bind off i] ey bind-off an 
9 sts at beginning 17 stso 
length ~ 9-st 
of first two rows. Total t 11 in = bind- 
Dec 1 st each edge length bind- bin 2 ot 
every other row 27°” in. 
4x (on right sides). 
Bottom-to- 
13% in. armhole 
length Sleeve 
16% in. length 
19 in. 
Gauge is 
4% sts/in. on 3% in. 
size 8 needles Tt 
in stockinette. Ribbing: 90 sts Ribbing: 90 sts 
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HHustrations by Donna McMahon 


Back-neck and shoulder treatments 


Straight shoulders 
(straight bind-off) 


Shoulder Neck 


Shoulder 





Moderately sloping shoulders 
(two equal steps) 





Severely sloping shoulders 
(three equal steps) 







All variations use 2 decreases at 
neck edge. Neck decrease is done 
on final shoulder bind-off row. 


Details for Stewart's sleeve 











O=iInc 7 st. 
e= 7 extra 
inc st to 


Bind off 


9 sts. correct 


gauge 
change. 


Calculation of increases 
5% in. x 4% sts/in. =22-st inc, 11 sts/side. 


Judging sleeve-cap length for fit 


Number of bind- 
off sts at arm- 
hole start and 
finish are all 

the same. 
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stretch. Second, since I decided to work the 
yoke and shoulders in a ribbing variation, I 
reduced the number of yoke stitches from 
71 (for a stockinette stitch) to 63, and the 
shoulder stitches from 19 to 15 to compen- 
sate for the stretch and gauge of the alter- 
native pattern. Remember to check your 
gauge for every pattern. 

I used an odd number of body stitches to 
make it easy to decrease to the odd number 
of stitches in the yoke. For smooth side 
seams, I used an even number of stitches 
for the kl, pl ribbing, maintaining one 
edge with k2 at the end of the row and p2 
at beginning of the next row. 


Knitting the sweater body—With the calcu- 
lations complete, you have a general pat- 
tern to follow. For Stewart’s sweater, I knit 
all ribbing on size 4 needles, then switched 
to size 8 for the body and yoke. At about 
one-third of the desired distance to the 
armhole, I rechecked the gauge. I also de- 
cided how to treat the armhole and how 
quickly I should bind off the stitches. I had 
to decrease the stitches by 26 (89-63), or to 
bind off a total of 13 sts on each edge. For 
most women’s sweaters I bind off two-thirds 
of this number at the beginning of the first 
two rows of the armhole (8 sts in each 
row). Then I decrease 1 st each edge every 
other row. On men’s patterns and on my 
own (I have broad shoulders), I normally 
bind off three-quarters of the total decreases 
for freedom of movement, then decrease 
1 st each edge every other row. 


Knitting the shoulders—With 63 sts I be- 
gan the yoke pattern, continuing until the 
total length of the armhole was two rows 
fewer than I wanted. Most patterns shape 
the shoulders by doing successive step bind- 
offs, then bind off a final row at the neck. I 
find this method impractical, since it causes 
the neck ribbing to rise up to the hairline. 
Instead, I usually drop the neck by two 
rows below the shoulders, as shown in the 
top-left drawing. My method can be adapted 
to any shoulder slope and works remark- 






Correct cap length 
Cap length equals 
armhole length. 
Bind-off is 
desired width. 


Cap too long 
Cause: Too many 
sts in upper arm 
to take standard 
\ decreases. 


ably well on crewnecks, turtlenecks, and 
cardigans. It gives a smooth curve to the 
back of the neck. The seam takes up the 
last row of each shoulder. Be careful to 
bind off the neck and shoulders loosely so 
the yoke width won't be reduced. 

I worked the front of Stewart’s sweater 
the same way I knit the back, but I dropped 
the center neckline and bound off the neck 
at about two-thirds of the total armhole 
length. You can make the distance slightly 
more or less, depending on the final look 
you want. You can achieve a smooth curve 
for the neckline by allowing for several sets 
of decreases at each neck edge. The greater 
the number of decreases, the rounder the 
final neck will be. I knit the neck by de- 
creasing 1 st each edge every row until I 
had the same number of stitches for the 
front shoulders as there were on the back 
shoulders. I worked each shoulder section 
until the front and back armhole lengths 
were identical; then I bound off the shoul- 
ders loosely. 


Knitting the neck ribbing—I sewed the 
shoulder seams together, taking care to 
maintain the specific yoke width, which 
the tightness of these seams controls. Next, 
I picked up the neck ribbing on a size 4 
circular needle, going into every stitch as 
needed. Never plan to pick up a specific 
number of stitches, since the number var- 
ies with the front-neck depth. I start pick- 
ing up stitches at a shoulder seam, continue 
around the entire neck, and then count 
the number of stitehes on the needle. If 
the ribbing is to be k]1, pl, the total num- 
ber of stitches may be off by 1 st. If so, 
k2tog, and then continue pl, kl across. 
The neck edge will be folded under and 
tacked down to the original neckline. I made 
the neck ribbing for Stewart's sweater twice 
the length desired, then bound off very 
loosely, leaving large, evenly made loops; 
the loops can be hidden when they are 
tacked down. If you can’t control a loose 
bind-off, try using a needle several sizes 
larger. The double-length ribbing minimizes 


Cap too short 
Cause: Too few sts 
in upper arm to take 
standard decreases. 





neck stretching and enhances the sweat- 
er’s overall appearance. 


Knitting the sleeves—Fitting the sleeves is 
generally the greatest design challenge. I 
drew a diagram (facing page, center) of the 
sleeve, using the gauge and the original 
measurements. The number of stitches to 
be cast on for the cuff is determined by the 
number required for the width above the 
cuff. I cast on 48 sts on size 4 needles to 
start the cuffs. The increases in the sleeve 
were spaced evenly along the length to the 
underarm, based on the distance to the 
armhole and the width desired at the wid- 
est point. After I’d knit about one-third the 
length to the underarm, I rechecked my 
gauge and found it had changed slightly. 
To get a final width of 16% in., I added two 
sets of increases in the upper-sleeve sec- 
tion. Checking gauge and measurements 
every so often makes it easy to compensate 
for minor variations in knitting tension. 
To make the sleeve cap, I started by bind- 
ing off the same number of stitches that ['d 
used for the armhole bind-off on the sweater 
front and back (9 sts at the beginning of 
the next two rows). I needed 2'4 in. forthe 
bind-off at the top of the cap. I use a bind- 
off width from 2 to 3 in. for women’s sizes 
4 to 18 and from 2'4 to 3% in. for men’s 
sizes 34 to 48. Then I finished the cap by 
decreasing 1 st each edge every other row. 
The best way to get a cap that matches 
the armhole of the body is to check the cap 
as you work. When it’s about half the length 
of the armhole, lay the sweater body flat 
next to the sleeve and look at how the de- 
creases seem to be working (see bottom 
drawing, facing page). The standard decreases 
were perfect on Stewart's caps, and I bound 
off the last row for the top of the cap. 


Finishing—I recommend Susan Guagliumi’s 
finishing methods (Threads, No. 6, p. 71). 
To finish Stewart's sweater, I sewed the 
caps into the armholes, then closed the 
side seams. I like the person to try on the 
sweater at this point because minor vari- 
ations in size can be adjusted by blocking. 

I evaluate each sweater and make a sheet 
for my notebook, entering all pertinent in- 
formation. I usually keep simple records, 
but for complicated patterns I include more 


details, and sometimes a close-up photo of 


the sweater. 

Now that you’ve seen the process from 
beginning to end, try your own custom- 
designed sweater, perhaps with a pattern 
other than stockinette. Quick success is 
the greatest incentive, so I suggest that you 
first use yarn and needles that require no 
more than 4 sts/in. This way, you can easily 
complete the sweater in a few weeks. [_] 


Mary Studeny is a handweaver and fiber 
artist in New Rochelle, NY, with 30 years 
experience in handknitting. She is also a 
research biochemist. 
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Surprise sweaters 
If you don’t have the luxury of being able to take direct measurements, you must 
rely on standard measurements, which are based on clothing size. Over the years, 
when faced with no way to get measurements, I collected dimensions to which I 
could refer. The chart below lists women’s blouse and men’s shirt sizes, along with the 
corresponding dimensions I use for those sizes when I don’t have any other 
information. These measurements reflect sizes for a normal fit; that is, the classic fit 
of a traditional set-in-sleeve crewneck pullover, allowing only a minimum increase 
over body size in all dimensions for ease of motion. The chart is most helpful when 
you use it in conjunction with other information. For instance, two women may 
both wear size 12, but if one of them is 5 ft. tall and the other is 5 ft. 11 in. tall, they 
will require different sleeve lengths, different total lengths and, most probably, 
different armhole depths. I don’t include children’s sizes in my chart, because I’ve 
concluded that there’s no rational sizing method for children. 

When youre designing a sweater as a surprise, the best approach is to secretly 
obtain one of the person’s shirts or blouses, get detailed sizing information from one 
of his or her friends or relatives, and use the guidelines in the chart below. I’ve used 
this technique repeatedly for my friends and family, as well as for customers who want 
a special surprise gift for someone. —M.S. 
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Story Blankets 
of the Hmong 


“Let us use our needle to make a memory 
of our customs, our history” 


by Joan E. Ritchie 
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bout five years ago, a new 
kind of Hmong embroidery 
y began to appear in shows, gal- 
=. ¥ leries, and shops around the 
United States. Hmong refugees in the camps 
in Thailand started embroidering elaborate 
picture records of their recent history and 
of their customs, folk tales, and legends; 
and they sent these “story blankets” to rel- 
atives in the United States so that they 
could sell them on their behalf. The blan- 
kets ran the gamut from charming depic- 
tions of ancient customs and beliefs to mute 
but overwhelming statements of the hor- 
rors the Hmong have recently endured. 

The Iimong (Iimong means “freeman” or 
“independent man”), highland people from 
Laos who have been resettled in cities 
throughout the United States, migrated from 
southern China to Indochina about 150 
years ago. In Laos, many Hmong fought 
alongside American troops during the Viet- 
nam War, so after Laos fell to the Commu- 
nists in 1975, they were forced to flee. Many 
of them still remain in refugee camps in 
Thailand, where they occupy themselves 
with traditional needlework. 

The textile art of the IImong is called 
pandhau, which translates as flower cloth. 
It includes techniques such as applique, 
reverse appliqué, embroidery, and _ batik, 
all executed with incredible skill. The back 
of the embroidered work is almost as neat 
and perfect as the front. It is incontestably 
ranked among some of the finest necdle- 
work in the world. The designs and motifs 
used, primarily geometrics and spirals, are 
all rich in a symbolism fed and nurtured 
through centuries of the traditional use of 
pa ndhau to communicate aspects of a 
complicated belief system; to appease and 
honor spirits; and to express ideals and 
wishes for good luck, good crops, and a 
continuance of the Hmong way of life (see 
Threads, No. 9, p. 33). 

The new type of pa ndhau served a dif- 
ferent purpose. In response to the disrup- 
tion of their traditional way of life, [mong 
refugees in Thailand began communicat- 
ing in a special way through pa ndhau. 
These embroidered, representational “pic- 
ture” pieces, which began to be called story 
blankets, acted as graphic records of var- 
ious aspects of Hmong culture. They also 
served as records of the war and the Hmong 
escape across the Mekong River to Thai- 
land and the refugee camps (photo, facing 





At left, “Crossing the Mekong,” by an un- 
known artist (1985, 324 in. x 344 in.) isan 
example of a “self-censored” pa ndhau. 
Some early pieces that show the crossing of 
the Mekong depict the mong being met by 
Thai guards pointing guns at them. The 
blank space to the left of the IIimong who 
have emerged from the river once contained 
these guards, but the embroidery was care- 
fully picked out. The pencil-drawn outlines 
still remain. 
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page). What emerged were fascinating and 
gripping images of settings and activities 
clearly depicting a full range of emotion 
and experience. 

As is true of all folk art, the story blan- 
kets are undergoing changes that have been 
hastened by the dramatically different inftlu- 
ences the Hmong have encountered. I vis- 
ited several Hmong refugees in Providence, 
RI, and asked them about the blankets. 


The history of story blankets—-Chang and 
Ger Xiong (pictured above) have been liv- 
ing in Providence since 1976. Chang is a 
well-established artist who has shown her 
work in many cities over the last seven 
years. Chang and Ger told me a great deal 
about the history of story blankets. 
Chang: “I first saw story blankets in 1975, 
in Ban Vinai [a refugee camp in Thailand]. 
The Hmong women wanted to make these 
for themselves, not to sell them. The wom- 
en think about moving from one country 
to another country to another country. The 





Chang and Ger Xiong and their six children have been in the United States since 1976. They 


work together on Chang’s beautiful pa ndhau and are teaching their daughters the tradi- 
tional needlework that decorates Chang's dress. (Photo by Joan Ritchie) 


old people worried that the young may not 
know. They thought, we don't have cam- 
eras, we don't have knowledge of writing 
stories; let us use the needle to make a 
memory of our customs, our history. Wom- 
en gave the men the idea and asked them 
to draw the pictures. Women taught the 
men how to sew.” 

Ger: “Before, Some men, my father, knew 
how to batik. My father wanted to help my 
mother. Just a few did that. They also 
bought the cloth for the women. Some 
men did the embroidery too.” 

Chang: “Some men say, ‘Good idea’; most 
say, ‘Forget it. That’s a woman's job.’ But 
now, the men draw the pictures, and some 
sew them because they have so much time.” 

Ger: “Now we lost our country and we 
don't have the chance to find money. We 
want to help the women. It is important.” 

A few years before they made the story 
blankets, in 1968 and 1969, Hmong refu- 
gees in Vientiane (the capital and largest 
city of Laos) made pictures of Laotian tem- 
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Like many Hmong, Chang and Ger have converted to Christianity, but that is only a part of 
their special respect for animals, revealed when they describe the motivation behind this 
beautiful “garden” blanket (1987, 33'/ in. x 35 tn.). “We are living the same as animals in the 
earth. We have to represent the animals, and we have to remember that when the flood came, 
Noah let the birds and animals go out of the boat first—before the humans. We respect the 
animals, like humans. We have to write down, even ff you use stitchery and embroidery, the 


story of the animals.” 


ples and people in cross-stitch in order to 
have something salable. Chang said, “We 
didn’t Know how to do that. We didn't 
know how to make designs of the temple. 
The Lao people drew the pictures. The 
Hmong people figured out the stitching.” 

Ger: “Before, we made pa ndhau for dress, 
but in Vientiane every year they had a big 
festival, Boun That Louang, a Laotian fes- 
tival. They invited everybody to be in it. Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, everybody brought 
their things to show and sell. The sisters 
from the church saw the sewing of the 
Hmong women—the baby carriers, hats, vests. 
They came to many Hmong houses and col- 
lected pa ndhau and brought it to the fair.” 

But the story blankets are different and 
are constantly changing. I asked Chang 
where the ideas come from. “The women 
want to Keep the experience of Hmong cul- 
ture. They want to show the young genera- 
tions. They make different pictures, but 
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they use what they know. Look at the bam- 
boo [in the “garden” blanket above]; all 
these flowers and trees are in my country. 
The zoo had many animals. They want to 
make a garden to put in all the animals to- 
gether. Pa ndhau txav—txav means ani- 
mals. Pa ndhau animals.” 


Some of the stories—Many of the story 
blankets relate episodes of Hmong culture. 
Words are often embroidered or drawn on 
the blanket to supplement the pictures. 
Toua and Sue Kue showed me a festival 
story blanket. “This is what the Hmong did 
before. In the middle they are throwing the 
ball during the New Year's celebration. Then 
a young man is taking a bride. They marry 
and have a big feast.” Sue pointed to a man 
vomiting in the corner: “The man is drink- 
ing too much.” 

One of Chang Xiong’s blankets, “The Fish 
Couple” (detail, facing page), tells a more 


Chang Xiong explained the meaning of the 
blanket at right (1986, 321% in. x 34’ in.). 
“One boy, one girl like each other, but may- 
be they can never marry. But when they die, 
they will go to the water and become fish to 
stay together. They will marry there.” The 
theme of lovers is also seen in the pairs of 
birds and animals. 


poignant love story. “The story is about a 
woman who can't marry the one she loves. 
She doesn’t care about the traditional Hmong 
marriage [couple in traditional clothing, 
left-hand heart]; she doesn’t care about the 
new [couple in Western clothing, at right]; 
it is after that they will be together.” 

Other blankets relate myths and legends. 
“The water fell from the sky for the world. 
There was water everywhere. A sister and 
brother escaped in a barrel. They realized 
everything was dead. They agreed to marry 
if the stones they threw down the moun- 
tain joined each other at the bottom. So 
they threw down their stones. The next day 
the brother stole the girl’s stone and put it 
with his on the grass. After the brother and 
sister found the stones together in the 
stream, they married and had children and 
peopled the world.” 

Toua and Sue Kue pointed to the writing 
on the story of Yer, a very popular tale on 
many blankets that usually has words em- 
broidered under each of the pictorial epi- 
sodes. “Many years ago, a man killed a mon- 
key. A tiger saw the man, killed him, and 
ate him. The tiger put on the man’s clothes 
and went into the house and said, ‘I am 
your husband.’ The wife didn’t know it was 
a tiger, but her little sister Yer thought that 
it wasnt a man, but a tiger. Yer hid up- 
stairs. That night the tiger ate the wife and 
ate all the children. Yer heard the ‘crunch, 
crunch’ and was seared. But she came down 
and threw pepper into the tiger’s eyes. He 
ran to the river and washed his eyes. Yer’s 
family came. The tiger came back, and Yer 
announced that she would be his wife. The 
brothers then walked away with the tiger 
who fell into the trap hole. The brothers 
killed the tiger.” 

Yia Xiong’s son has translated this story: 
“A long time ago, corn and vegetables could 
walk to the house of the farmer. They had 
feet to do this. But the farmer is too lazy to 
let them in. He said, ‘Go back to my farm. 
When I want you, I will tell you and carry 
you home. The corn and vegetables were 
angry and went back to the farm, and they 
didn’t have feet after that.” a] 


Joan E. Ritchie owns The Peaceable King- 
dom, a shop in Providence, RI, that spe- 
cializes in folk art from around the world. 
Chang Xiong’s story blankets will be on 
display at the de Cordova Museum in Lin- 
coln, MA, from Aug. 13 through Oct. 30, 
and at the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hart- 
ford, CT, through June 12. Photos by Gam- 
ma One Conversions, except where noted. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
Aug/Sept. issue (available July 15) ts May 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARKANSAS: Arkansas Art Ctr. The Art. Quilt, 
through June 27. McArthur Park, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: Collectors Gallery. The Eloquent 
Hat, through June 30. Oakland Museum Associ- 
ation, 1000 Oak St., Oakland. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. Drunk- 
en Paths and Ladders to the Stars: Quilts 1700 to 
Now, through June 12. 600 Main, Hartford. 
Guilford Handcrafts. Crafts Exposition, all me- 
dia, July 14-16. 411 Church St., Guilford. 


FLORIDA: Valencia Community College. Con- 
tinuous Elements: Pamtings tn Thread, through 
June 24; 14th Annual Competition: Small Works, 
June 10-July 29. West Campus Gallery, Valencia 
Community College, 1800 S. Kirkman Rd., Orlando. 


GEORGIA: Creative Arts Guild: 25th Anniver- 
sary Show: A Fiber Arts Competition, June 19- 
July 29. 520 W. Waugh St., Dalton. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Muse- 


um. Family Quilts, June. 256 Market St. Lowell. 


MICHIGAN: Michigan League of Hand- 
weavers. 1988 Biennial Fiber Show, July 20- 
Aug. 10. Jean Paul Slusser Gallery, School of Art, 
Universtiy of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA: Minnesota Crafts Council. Crafts 
Festival, June 25-26. College of St. Catherine, 
2004 Randolph Ave., St. Paul. 


MONTANA: Missoula Museum of the Arts. The 
Manipulated Thread: Fiber Art of the Western 
States, through June 23. 335 N. Pattee, Missoula. 


NEBRASKA: Columbus Art Glry. Fiber manip- 
ulation/stitchery, Robert Hillestad, June 3-July 1. 
Columbus Public Library, 2504 14th, Columbus. 


NEW YORK: American Concern for Artistry & 
Craftsmanship. 12th American Crafts Festival, 
July 2-3/9-10. Lincoln Center, 64th & Bdwy., NYC. 
Manhattan Chapter of Embroiderers’ Guild of 
America. Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition, tra- 
ditional and contemporary work, June 6-July 1. 
Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Dr., NYC. 

Art Quest ’88. Traveling exhibition of winners’ 
works, July 20-Aug. 14. Hillwood Art Gallery, 
C.W. Post College of Long Island University, LI. 
Clearwater’s 9th Annual Great Hudson River 
Revival. Exhibit/sale, June 18-19. Croton Point 
Park, Croton-on-Hudson. 

Kenan Center. 100 American Craftsmen, June 
3-5. 433 Locust St., Lockport. 

Fiber National ’88. July 8-Aug. 14. Adams Me- 
morial Gallery, 600 Central Ave., Dunkirk. 
Herbert F. Johnson Museum of Art. Knots and 
Nets, exhibits, workshops, demonstrations, July 12- 
Sept. 4. Cornell University, Ithaca. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Focus: Fiber, 
through June 12. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 
Cineinnati Art Museum. Oriental costumes, 
through early September; 200 Years of Fashion, 
through Sept. 4. Eden Park, Cincinnati. 

Dairy Barn Southeastern Ohio Cidltural Arts 
Ctr. Basketweave: Traditional and Non-Traditional 
Exhibitron, July 2-31. 8000 Dairy Lane, Athens. 
Firelands Association for the Visual Arts. The 
Artist as Quiltmaker IH, through July 24. 80 S. 
Main St., Oberlin. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts & Crafts. Art- 


ists-in-Residence Exhibition, June 16-Aug. 2. 
Hoffman Glry., 8245 S. W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 
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RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Indigenous Latin American Cos- 
tume, through Dec. 13. Brown University, Bristol. 


TEXAS: Southwestern Craft & Hobby Show. 
July 30-Aug. 1. Market Hall, Dallas. Registration: 
Box 2188, Zanesville, OH 43702; (614) 452-4541. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. Felted 
wool by Maggi and Steve Harrison, through June 
30. 38 W. 200 South, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT: Quilt Festival. Exhibits, workshops, 
lectures, July 8-10. Norwich Univ., Northfield. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Gallery. 
Americana: A Fiber Heritage, June 28-July 31; 
Folds, Flaps, and Slots, Aug. 2-Aug. 28. Torpedo 
Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 

Fiber Gallery. Trepressions and Expressions, ti- 
ber art for walls and to wear, through June 30; 
Black and White Plus, 14 artists, July 2-Aug. 31. 
Torpedo Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Henry Art Gallery. Palms and 
Pomegranates; Traditional Dress of Saudia Ara- 
bia, June 1-July 31. Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. In- 
terlacing: The Elemental Fabric, through Aug. 14; 
Spain’s Carpet Heritage, through Oct. 2. 2320 ‘S’ 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WYOMING: Wyoming Fiber Gaild. Fiber Affair, 
June 9-11. Casper Community College, Casper. 


CANADA: The Muserm for Textiles. Tibetan 
Rugs, June; Iban Pua of Borneo, July/August. 585 
Bloor St., W., Toronto, ON. 

McCord Museum of Canadian History. Inuit 
Clothing, through Jan. 1989. 690 Sherbrooke St., 
W., Montreal, PQ. 


TOURS 

Craft & Folk Art Tour to Korea, Oct. 12-26. Pay- 
ment due Aug, 24. Craft World Tours, 6776 War- 
boys Rd., Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 

A Knitter’s Tour of Great Britain, 12-day tours 
available Nov. 9-Jan. 4. Inelude visit to Kaffe Fas- 
setts exhibition. Contact Marlene Wegner, Wool- 
gathering, N70 W6340 Bridge Rd., Cedarburg, WI 
53012; (414) 375-2025. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Convergence 88, July 8-15. Handweavers Guild 
of America and North Shore Weavers Guild. Hy- 
att Regency, Chicago. Contact Convergence 88, 
Box 414, Winnetka, IL 60098; (312) 446-0890. 
Mid-Atlantic Region of Embroiderers’ Guild of 
America, June 19-23. Mount St. Marv’s College, 
Emmitsburg, MD. Contact Marie Campbell, 823 
BTE, Greencastle, PA 17225. 

National Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers. Workshop, June 12-24; seminar, 
June 19-23. Kent State Univ., Kent, OH. NSCAE, 
Box 8578, Northfield, IL 60093; (203) 758-1505. 
Minnesota Quilters, June 3-5. Conference and 
show. Bethel College, St. Paul, MN. Contact 
Jeanne Tanamachi, 1887 Pleasant St., St. Paul, 
MN 55113; (612) 378-2711. 

East Bay Heritage Quilting Symposium, July 
26-30. Mills College, Oakland, CA. LSASE (39¢ 
postage): Janet Shore, 715 Gelston PI, El Cerrito, 
CA 94530; (415) 527-1341. 

Surface Design Assn. Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, June 2-5. California State University, 
Northridge, Los Angeles. SDA, 4321 McConnell 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90066; (213) 435-5055. 
Basketweave ’88, July 14-16. The Dairy Barn, 
8000 Dairv La, Athens, OH 45701, (614) 592-4981. 
Basketry Conference ’88, June 24-July 1. Point 
Loma Nazarene College, San Diego, CA. Contact 
Sue M. Smith, 3544 Hilltop Rad., Fort Worth, TX 
76109; (817) 924-1134. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

Augusta Heritage Center. Week-long classes in 
weaving, quilting, basketry, knitting, paper mar- 
bling, spinning and dyeing, bobbin lacemaking, 
July 10-Aug. 12. Davis & Elkins College, Elkins, 
WV 26241; (304) 636-1903. 

Brookfield Craft Center. Quilting, weaving, bas- 
ketry, rag rugs, batik, June-Aug. 286 Whisconier 
Rd., Brookfield, CT 06904, (203) 775-4326. 
Carolina Rug Camp. Workshop in traditional 
American hand-hooking, June 19-24. Furman 
University, Greenville, SC. Write to Kathleen Es- 
tes, Box 34, Yonkers, NY 10703. 

The Fiber Studio. Workshops in weaving, basket- 
rv, dveing, Aran knitting, rugmaking, spinning, 
June 4-Aug. 20. Foster Hill Rd., Henniker, NH 
03242; (603) 428-7930. 

Ivy Craft Imports, July 25-29. Silk-painting 
seminar, 5410 Annapolis Rd., Bladensburg, MD 
20710; (301) 779-7079. 

Jones Sheep Farm. Spinning, June 6-10. Rt. 2, 
Box 185, Peabody, KS 66866; (316) 983-2815. 
MACKNIT. Macknits 88: Knitting for Profit, 
workshops in teaching, business, design, con- 
struction, assembling, etc., June 17-19. At Whea- 
ton College, Wheaton, IL. To register: MLACKNIT, 
Box 8145, Englewood, NJ 07631; (201) 568-3369. 
Massachusetts College of Art. Weaving and 
papermaking classes, June and July. Contact Su- 
san Geller, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 
02115; (617) 232-1555, ext. 338. 

Metchosin International Summer School of the 
Arts. Classes/workshops in textiles, July 17-30. 
Pearson College, 4611 William Head Rd, RR 1, 
Victoria, BC V8X 3W9, Can.; (604) 478-1538. 

The Schoothouse. Textile workshops, July 3-Aug. 
26. Belwood, ON. NOB 1JO, Can.; (819) 843-3576. 
Tint & Splint Basketry Weekend Workshops. 
June 3-5, July 22-23. 30100 Ford Rd., Garden 
Citv, MI 48135; (313) 522-7760. 

Touchstone Center for Crafts. Workshops in weav- 
ing, knitting, rugmaking, basketry, painting on 
silk, June 20-Aug, 20. Pioneer Cratts Council, Box 
2141T, Uniontown, PA 15401; (412) 438-2811. 
Workshops im Couture Techniques. Given by 
Claire Shaetfer, June 27-July 1 and July 5-9, at 
Eastern Michigan University. Contact Dr. Eliza- 
beth Rhodes, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsi- 
lanti, MI 48197; (313) 487-1217. 


COMPETITIONS 

Quilt Block Contest. These Are a Few of My Fa- 
vorite Things. Entries due July 1. Fairfield Pro- 
cessing Corporation, Box 1130, Danbury, CT 06813; 
(203) 744-2090. 

20th Annual Celebration of American Crafts. 
Invitational, all-media, juried exhibition, Nov. 18- 
Dec. 23. Slides due July 15. SASE: Roz Schwartz, 
Creative Arts Workshop, 80 Audubon St., New 
Haven, CT 06511; (203) 562-4927. 
Craftadventure ’88: Fine Artistry in Fabric cmd 
Fiber Contest, Sept. 14-25, Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, W. Springfield, MA. Entry forms due Aug. 1, 
entries due Aug. 22. Craftadventure, 1305 Memo- 
rial Ave., W. Springfield, MA 01089; (413) 787-0119. 
lith Annual Tennessee Fall Crafts Fair. Na- 
tional juried show, all crafts, Nov. 18-20 at Nash- 
ville Convention Ctr. Applications due Aug. 15. 
Box 120933, Nashville, TN 37212; (615) 383-2502. 
Canadian Contemporary Quilts 1988. Juried 
exhibit for Canadians. Slides due Sept. 5. Rod- 
man Hall Arts Centre, 109 St. Paul Creseent, St. 
Catharines, ON L2S 1M3, Can.; (416) 684-2925. 
Quilt National ’89. 6th juried international ex- 
hibition, June 10-July 9, 1989. Slides due Sept. 23. 
SASE (39¢ postage): QN ’89, Dairv Barn Arts Cen- 
ter, Box 747, Athens, OH 45701; (614) 592-4981. 


CONNECTIONS 

Collaborative Art. Several collaborative fiber-art 
projects are starting. Exhibition to take place in 
February of 1989 at Lake Placid Center for the 
Arts. Contact Mickie MeCormic, LPCA, Saranac 
Ave., Lake Placid, NY 12946, (518) 523-2512. 
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June/July 1988 


20th-century tapestry. 

Freestyle embroidery. 

Dyeing gold and yellow. 
Resisting: dyes. The basic knitting 
machine. Inside an expensive 
outfit. Versatile jacket. Sequins. 
Designing the warp. 


Spindle and Distaff. 

Sewing handwovens. Anni 

Albers. Knitting socks. 
Sportswear. Coat from a blanket. 
Four machine knitters. 
Homemade felt. Hand quilting. 
Wett twining. 


Knitting with colors. 

Jeans. Two buttonholes. 

Stretching fabric. Rag 
rugs. Overlock machines. 
Draping a blouse. Combining 
weave structures. Basket willow. 
Silk-and-metal embroidery. 


The shoemaker’s art. 

Sewing swimsuits. Natural 

dyes. Darning. Imitating 
the silkworm. Knitting selvages. 
Textured needlepoint stitches. 
Traditional Amish dress. 
Geometric twining. 


Fashion upstarts. 

Multicolored knitting. 

Painting and brocading 
on the loom. Haute couture. 
Herbal dyes. Spinning wheels. 
Tatting. Machine-knit 
popcorns. 


Costumes of royal India. 

Perfect pants. Knitters at 

the fabric store. 
Tapestry gunner. Weaving 
techniques. Knitting a 
seamless sweater. Beading 
leather. The tuxedo. 




















Fair Isle knitting. Resist 

dyeing trom Japan. The 

pocket. Lamé. Double- 
weave pickup. Drawn 
threadwork. Textile designs. 
Textural fabric from the knitting 
machine. Spinning mohair. 


The poetry of sleeves. 
Q Chinese embroidery. Pa 

ndau. Knitting with 
cotton. A linen shift. Computers 
and weavers. Bobbin lace. 


Selling handmade fashions. 
Crocheting fabric. 


Color blending in 
10 needlepoint. Battenberg 

lace. Swirly skirts. 
Ironing equipment. Mushroom 
dyes. Bedouin weaving. 


Interfacing. Knitting machine 
geometrics. 


Shetland lace. 
Balenciaga. Stitching a 


quilt with curves. 
Sewing patterns. Finishing 
sweaters. Weaving table 
linens. Fancy machine stitches. 
Turkish marbling. 


1 Painted silk. 
pa Computerized sewing 


machines. Knit 
edgings. Preparing fabric for 
sewing. Finger weaving. 
Knitting round. Japanese 
embroideries. 


Handlinit gloves. 
1 Pilar Coover. Woven 
~ coverlets. Dyeing 
fabric. Custom-made suits. 
Molas. Aran knitting. Diamond 


cables. Medallion quilting. 
Punch-needle rugs. Darts. 





Dares, 


ie 4 





Navajo weaving, 
15 Collars. Rei Kawakubo. 
Net darning. 
Knitting ribs. Work spaces for 
quilting. Ikat for knitters. 
Waistbands. Hexagonal-yoke 


sweaters. Costumes. 


Fabric collage. 
16 Faeroe Islands knitting. 
Couching. Make a 
leather bag. Elsa Schiaparelli. 
Hems. Knitting tor kids. 
Raglan sweaters. Making a sloper. 


Quilting feather rings. 


TO ORDER, write to us or use 


the coupon 


below. 
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The Taunton Press 
63 S. Main St., Box 355PT47 


Newtown, 


CT 06470 


BACK ISSUES 

Each issue is $4.50 postpaid 

($5.00 outside the U.S.). CT residents 
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Books 





Glorious Needlepoint, by Katfe Fassett, 
with photos by Steve Lovi. Clarkson N. 
Potter, Inc., 225 Park Ave. S., NYC 
100083; 1987, $24.95, hardcover, 160 pp. 
If you enjoy the relaxing rhythm and 
color play of canvas stitching but have 
ceased to be inspired by market-place 


offerings, take heart, for help is at hand. If 


you ve always hankered to try 
needlepoint but feared the skill was 
beyond you, you too will enjoy Kaffe 
Fassett’s Glorious Needlepoint. 
Experienced and novice stitchers will 
benefit equally from the information and 
inspiration this book offers. 

Few needlework and knitting enthusiasts 
are as artistically gifted as Fassett. Even 
fewer are as capable of explaining 
simply, but with flair and style, how they 
discovered needlepoint, why they were 
attracted to it, and how they went about 
exploring ways to manipulate technique 
and materials to satisfy their own ends. 

In his book, Fassett establishes as 
personal and appealing a rapport with his 
readers as he does when explaining his 
ideas in a classroom setting. And it is as 
beguiling to read his text as it is to see 
and hear him talk about “rules” regarding 
technique and why he considers them 
of secondary importance. For Fassett, the 
accepted is good only insofar as it 
serves his creative needs and purpose. 

His message is simple: Don't be 
overwhelmed by thinking of what you 
need, what you should do, and whether 
you will succeed. It is important to 
remember that one embarks on a craft 
project for personal satisfaction. And it is 
far more important to try to express 
mood or style than to worry about 
whether the stitching meets perfection. 

Such a position smacks of heresy and 
is bound to raise some hackles among 
those who consider themselves part of 
the embroidery “establishment.” Many 
find great comfort in following 
instructions, believing that with the right 
degree of effort theyll reach their goal. 
And from a marketing point of view, this 
is doubtless the most profitable way of 
merchandising needlework. Fassett is 
aware of these issues, and he also 
knows that many people are afraid to try 
something new and different, so he 
designed some kits to accompany his 
book. But he is equally sure that art 
and art expression, uncharted territories 
for many, are not necessarily best left 
to the experts. 

For Fassett, knitting, and now 
needlepoint, are additional ways to 
explore how color interacts with fiber 
texture and see how far he can push 
technique beyond the norm. He became 
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hooked on both techniques almost as 
soon as he tried them. Finding the 
many possibilities regarding color 
combination and its impact so exciting, 
he decided to show how easy it is. He 
begins with three simple needs. Good, 
natural light is essential to distinguish 
color variations, tones, and intensities 
before one decides which colors to play 
with. One should also acquire as many 
different skeins of colors, as a painter 
would tubes of paint, to be able to 

mix threads to intensify or diminish 
color, tone, or impact. He prefers 
seven-to-the-inch and ten-to-the-inch 
Penelope or interlock canvas because he 
wants to see his work grow rapidly, 
despite the fact that very fine canvases 
allow greater curvilinear detail. 

Glorious Needlepoint’s most important 
aspect, however, is the impact of Steve 
Lovi'’s color photography, which 
enables the reader to see exactly what 
Fassett is taking about. Together, Lovi 
and Fassett have created the most 
tantalizing settings to draw the reader 
into a mix of reality and fantasy. Instead 
of a lecture on color principles and the 
opinions of colorists, Lovi's photos offer 
the embroiderer a most subtle lesson in 
how to think, feel, and choose color. 

Because of his fascination with color, 
Fassett isn’t interested in textured 
stitches and graphic designs. Most of 
his canvases employ simple tapestry 
embroidery, which depends on shading, 
not stitch variation, for impact. He shows 
the more experienced and adventurous 
stitcher how easy it is to transfer a design 
to canvas and how to go about shading 
to give a motif life and dimension. 

Fassett demonstrates several approaches 
to shading. His charts blend contemporary 
taste with traditional shading concepts. 
He shows how staggering stitches causes 
color to fuse. And the way he combines 
color adds a new dimension to traditional 
shading, a much overdue update. For 
example, a chart inspired by a Victorian 
Berlin work with roses, poppies, 
polyanthuses, and pansies offers flowers 
that beg to be picked and stitched. 

Place mats with fruits and vegetables are 
as much fun to look at as they are to 
work. All the designs are tempting enough 
to make the reader want to pick up a 
needle and follow Fassett’s advice. 

His most audacious works are the 
pieces he calls tapestries. Actually, they 
are canvas embroideries because the 
stitch he uses, which he calls “random 
long stitch,” is good, old-fashioned satin 
stitch worked on canvas in varying 
lengths and running in every direction. 
It is quick, easy, and doesn’t require too 


much precision. The color plates show 
that whenever there are gaps, Fassett 
merely adds the odd tent stitch. These 
pieces are gorgeous and exciting, but if 
Fassett were to enter them in a juried 
show, the results would probably be 
disappointing, as technique is very 
often valued above artistry. 

My only complaint with the book is 
the chapter entitled “Needlepoint 
Techniques.” Fassett seems to have 
enlisted the help of experts who gave him 
some very poor advice, particularly 
using wallpaper paste for sizing. 

Glorious Needlepoint is not a pattern 
book that prescribes canvas and yarns to 
purehase for a specific project. Instead, 
it is a book that must be read and studied. 
As you peruse it a second or third time, 
you'll begin to think about color, about 
what you have in the way of yarns, 
about what you would like to add, and 
finally about what project invites your 
first explorations. As you gain experience 
dabbling in the Fassett manner, you'll 
develop self-assurance, while losing 
self-consciousness. And that is precisely 
what Fassett wants for everyone who 
enjoys stitchery. —Lilo Markrich 


Costume as Communication, by Margot 
Blum Schevill. Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology, Brown University, Bristol, 
RI 02809; 1986, $20, softcover, 138 pp. 
Ideally, museum directors and staff 

want to publish their important holdings, 
both to show that the objects have been 
examined and to communicate the 
content to scholars and the public. If 
there are several hundred pieces, and if, 
in addition, one wants to convey a 
reasonable understanding, the task can be 
daunting. This is the challenge that 
Haffenreffer Museum director Barbara 
Hail and research associate Margot 

Blum Schevill accepted in publishing the 
catalog Costume as Communication 
(Vol. IV of their Studies in Anthropology 
and Material Culture). The result is 
handsome, informative, and surprising in 
its postmodern design. 

The catalog presents 422 pieces of 
costume cloth from the Central Andes 
and Middle America, each piece 
systematically identified and analyzed. 
The numerous entries are enlivened 
with illuminating comments on 
production, aspects of costume, style 
differences, locality lore, changing 
conditions, and iconography. Although 
the accompanying illustrations are black 
and white, 16 center pages in color 
reveal the somber tones and bright 
accents that mark the costume of both 
regions. Schevill’s thoroughness extends 
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WEAVERS” 
WARFROUSE 


1-800-345-YARN 
OR 
505-884-6044 
1780 MENAUL NE. ALB, N.M. 87107 


PRICE LIST SEPTEMBER 1987 
4/2 Cotton — Natural, burnt, or gray .$3.95/Ib. 


4/2Cotton — Tweed .............. $5.50/Ib. 
4/2 Cotton — Allothercolors....... $8.50/Ib. 
1/2 Burnt Cotton................. $3.00/Ib. 
Spiral Cotton Novelty............. $3.95/Ib. 
Coton Slibtewee ee eee ee $6.50/Ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub — Fine.......... $6.50/Ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub — Regular....... $6.50/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon Slub — Natural ....$10.75/lIb. 
Cotton/Rayon — Natural......... $10.75/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon — Allothercolors ..$14.00/Ib. 
TIZWKANGH «oo os od oe we ee $21.00/Ib. 
12/2 Super Spun Silk............. $48.50/Ib. § 
50/50 Silk/Wool Blend ........... $40.50/Ib. 
Space-Dyed HandspunWool...... $36.00/Ib. 
BrownSheep Wool (40z.sk.)....... $3.50/sk. 
2-Ply WoolWarp ................ $10.75/Ib. 
NavajoWarp(singles) ........... $12.00/Ib. 
DomesticWoolTop .............. $6.00/Ib. 
Wissansilk TOp.. «2. eves cad: $19.00/Ib. 


Weaving and spinning equipment discounted 
from list prices. Colorcraft and cushing dyes, 
too! 


Send $2 for sample set; refundable with first 
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sweater in a day. oa 


Learn to use our new Studio SK-/00 Knitting Machine in an afternoon. Once you learn, knit an 
adult's sweater in aday. Computerized cards take the counting out of complex patterns. Contour 
sheets show when to increase/decrease. Heavy duty, long-life bed and our unique, easy-gliding 
ball-bearing carriage system give years of Service. Contract terms, instructions and service available 
nationwide. See the yellow pages for the dealer nearest you, or write for complete information. 


Knit 


purchase. 
TORII too 
SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 


Place your order on our new toll-free line 
1-800-345-Y ARN 
YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 





Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed In Biack with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 


NAM E TAP ES for Schools, Camps or Homes 
e. SOS < 0 oo 


s style 1 sew only 
aps 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
ee 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
Please enclose self-addressed stamped enveiope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 
Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 


P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


June/July 1988 
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LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE / 


Studio Knitting Products 
10002 14th Ave. SW, Dept V. 
Seattle, WA 98146 1-800-356-1305 


Dealer inquiries welcome. 


. 


© 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors........... 80 
China Silk. 8mm, 25 colors......... .80 
Crepe de Chine, 30 colors......... .80 
Charmeuse, 22 colors............. .80 
Watiteta, 14 COlGrs 0.00.00 e ccc ies .80 
Silk Organza, 5 colors ............. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 26 colors....... .80 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors 

Korean Double Crepe ............. j 
Silk Matelasse, 16 colors.......... 
Peau de Soie, 8colors............. .40 
Antique Jacquard, 13 colors....... .80 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, 


sample deposit 
Silk Noil Jacquard, 26 colors 1.60 
Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors............... .80 
Crepe Georgette, 5colors................. .60 
Satin Jacquards, 10 patterns, 35 colors ... 1.60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints......... .80 
Printed Jacquards, 25 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
4 Ply Double Crepe, 6 colors.............. 30 
Silk Tweed Suiting, 6 colors.............. .80 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 5colors............0...0005 .20 
WOOL 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors................ .80 


Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 [_] 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | 
will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


kakkekaekkekaekkaeaekekaekaekaekaekaekaekaekaekak 
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*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 |_| 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'l! receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 


Specials for stores 








, artists, dressmakers 
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to showing the cloths arranged as 
costumes on male and female 
mannequins, complete from hat to toe. 

Although the catalog entries are 
interesting to pore over, the book’s real 
significance comes from the essays of 
two anthropologists who are well-known 
regional textile specialists: Margot Blum 
Schevill on “Cloth and Costume in Middle 
America” and E. M. Franquemont on 
“Threads of Time: Andean Cloth and 
Costume.” Schevill also contributes a 
preface with information about the 
collectors and the collections at the 
Haffenretfer and the keynote essay, 
“Costume as Communication.” 

As one might expect from a museum 
attached to a department of anthropology 
(Brown University), most of the 
collections come from systematic 
fieldwork, as well as from donations of 
textiles and photo archives. The result is a 
remarkable variety of garments and 
costume features, along with considerable 
information about how the pieces were 
made, distributed, and worn. 

Schevill’s keynote essay proceeds from 
recent research on costume as communication 
from a global perspective that relates 


costume to social, economic, aesthetic, 
erotic, and magical functions; it moves 
to the more focused analysis of Barthes’ 
“fashion system.” These points are 
discussed by means of specific examples 
from the two regions of the catalog. 
Costumes can be used to terrify, she 
notes, as well as to nourish, strengthen, 
or protect. There are also pressures on 
costume either to maintain ethnicity or 
to deny it. Schevill provides an 
excellent review of information on 
Middle American costume, plus 
information about weaving techniques 
and materials. 

Appropriately, because the Andean 
regions are much less known than Middle 
America, E. M. Franquemont’s essay 
begins with an overview of the ancient 
Andean world. Andean textiles were 
executed with precision and skill in 
virtually every technique known. The 
investment in ingenuity, creative drive, 
and cultural energy seems to go beyond 
an impulse to decorate. Although the 
exact meanings may never be known, 
Franquemont and other scholars believe 
that the structures, tactile qualities, 
and fiber characteristics themselves 


New from the publishers of Threads... 


encode meaning. Franquemont argues 
that ideas about technique and cloth as a 
visual and tactile form are used to 
conceptualize the natural world, 
agricultural processes, social relations, 
house-building, and even soccer strategy. 
He notes that remote weavers are still 

at work in their distinctive local styles, 
which offers hope for future research. 

Museum director Barbara Hail adds a 
stimulating essay on the active use of the 
collections in educational activities. 

The catalog design, credited to Todd 
Cavalier Design, is exceptionally appealing 
and imaginative. Pages of print are 
enlivened by a multitude of designs, 
drawings, photos, and costume items 
scattered about to produce a rich corpus. 
The format creates an intimate, joyous 
effect and recalls the separately made, 
disparate items, which are to be 
assembled into a costume that 
communicates. —Monni Adams 


About the reviewers: Lilo Markrich ts a 
contributing editor of Threads. Monni 
Adams ts an anthropologist and 
associate at the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology at Harvard University. 





Beautitul 
sardens 
start here... 


Now you can get right down in the soil 
and learn from some of today’s most 
gifted gardeners. You'll share their 
knowledge of plants— propagation, 
planting, and maintenance; and of 
design —for a troublesome little area or 
an entire home landscape. 


You'll find in-depth articles on growing 
orchids, day lilies, and Chinese 
vegetables, as well as on entryway 
planting, gardening on a steep slope, and 
soil building. We'll also answer your 
questions, tell you where to find the 
equipment you need, and show you 
precisely what’s going on every step of 
the wav. To subscribe to Fine 
Gardening, write The Taunton Press or 
use the postpaid card in this issue. 


The Taunton Press. 63 South Main Street, Box 355PG.AD, Newtown, CT 06470 
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Threads Magazine 


YAR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © ivi S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE e NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders ¢ fleece « other fibers « weaving accessories « books 


eee | 
PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


me emdloton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona « Arizona 86336 * 602/282-3671 


Professional Magnifier 
Lamp by Dazor Corp. 


The Ultimate Accessory for 
Workers of Fine Needlecrafts 

See your work twice as large 

Send or call for brochure and prices 


We are mail order retailers 
Use MasterCharge — VISA — Check 


DOWNIE ENTERPRISES 


gv eueseINe P.O. Box 9526 
Phone 704-375-5095 Charlotte, N.C. 28299 


a CLIP AND SAVE THIS AD 
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Free UPS Delivery 
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Learn to love your 
sewing machine! 
11 chapters, 36 lessons, 176 pages: 
machine applique and embroidery, 
quilting, shadow work, cutwork, 
lacemaking, needleweaving, garments, 
gifts, accessories; and more! 
This bookis a “must buy" for every Bernina 
owner and for anyone who works with sewing 
machines--the designs are terrific, the ideas are 
innovative, the instructions easy to follow, and 


the lessons leave you open to go on and ex- 
plore more on your own, 


--Debbie Casteel, Aardvark Territorial Enter prize 
- Send $11.95 postpaid or send stamped 
_ addressed envelope for more details, 
including other books for sale. 
Meanwhile, hug your sewing machine. 


Fibar Designs 
PO Box 2634-T 
Menio Park, CA 94026 


Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 
Make your ’88 - ’89 travel plans now! 


® Southwestern Fiber Arts of New Mexico & Colorado 
August °88 - hosted by Helen Rumple 


® Egypt and Morocco - January ‘89 - with Irene Miller 


®@ New Zealand - March '89 - with Shay Pendray 


® Great Britain & the Shetland Islands - May ’89 
with Alice Starmore & Irene Miller 


® China - June ’89, with Betty Chen Louis 


For details, write or call 
Rachel at: 

800-223-5633 or 
212-371-0088 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
CDI Travel 

767 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


June/July 1988 
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 KAGEDO | 


VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE 
r@ hy (OOF. 20) 37 


CUiPivtiiiaate suatilliimeliriiiay 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


All Orders Satisfaction Guaranteed 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077 





THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 


In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies wi = 


raAGitiOGey STOR 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1988 sample package— $5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 = (617) 937-0320 
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Supplies 


Chicago: A fiber lover’s guide 
to galleries, shops, 

and suppliers 

By Margo Shermeta 

If you’re coming to Chicago for the 
Handweavers Guild of America’s 
Convergence 88 (July 8-15), you'll no 
doubt have plenty to do, but in case 
youre also an incorrigible rummager, 
like most of the fiber people I know, 
here’s a guide to some of the city’s 
more notable treasure troves. 

Around 100 textile-related exhibitions 
will be on view in Chicago and the 
environs during July, and a Gallery 
Guide will be published by Convergence 88. 
This listing is a brief supplement. 

There are, of course, hundreds of shops I 
could have listed, but I’ve limited 
myself to a few stars. 

Chicago suppliers offer the arcane and 
obscure, as well as the obvious, like huge 
fabric, book, and art-supply inventories. 
If you're looking for something unusual, 
check the Yellow Pages, especially the 
Business to Business Directory, for 
wholesale sources. Many merchants are 
sympathetic to the odd needs of artists 
and craftspeople. 


River North 

River North is one of Chicago's chief 
gallery districts—an area bounded by 
Wells and Sedgwick on the east and 

west and by Chicago and Erie on the 
north and south. It’s an easy walk from 
the Hyatt Regency (cross the river and go 
eight blocks north and nine blocks 

west), but cabs are plentiful. The River 
North economic base is shifting, and its 
warehouses are being converted to 
condominiums and expensive 
commercial establishments. Galleries, the 
first generation that brought life back 

to this area, are moving farther northwest, 
but you can still find over 20 excellent 
galleries within eight blocks. 


Douglas Dawson Gallery 

341 W. Superior 

(312) 751-1961 

Tue.-Sat., 10-5:30 

This is without question the place to 
see if you're interested in ethnographic 
textiles and costumes. Cultures on 
exhibit include pre-Columbian, 
Indonesian, Japanese, Central Asian, 
African, and Central and South American. 
Fly-By-Nite-Gallery 

714 N. Wells 

(312) 664-8136 or (312) 337-0264 
Mon.-Fri., 10-6; Sat., 10-5; or by appt. 
Fly-By-Nite specializes in European Art 
Nouveau, Jugendstil, and Art Deco 
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ceramics (1890-1930) and jewelry 
through the ’50s. Allow plenty of time— 
there's lots to see. A 7-ft.-sq. Art 
Nouveau silk-embroidered linen 
needlework is especially interesting. 


Prairie Lee Gallery 

301 W. Superior 

(312) 266-7113 

Tue.-Sat., 10-5:30 

During July, the gallery will exhibit 
examples of Navajo rugs from the 
Durango collection, one of the largest 
and finest in the U.S. Textiles on display 
date from 1800 to 1910. 


Galleries outside River North 


American West 

2110 N. Halsted 

(312) 871-0400 

Tue.-Fri., 1-6; Sat., 12-6; Sun., 12-5 

Alan Edison’s textiles from the 
Southwest and Mexico include historic 
Navajo rugs, contemporary handspun 
and vegetable-dyed Zapotec weavings, and 
beaded dresses and bags from the late 
19th century. 


Chicago Public Library Cultural Center 

78 E. Washington 

(312) 346-3278 

Mon.-Thu., 9-7; Fri., 9-6 

In the Randolph Street Gallery 

(1st floor) is American Baskets: 

The ’80s, a comprehensive exhibition of 
the finest of contemporary baskets. In the 
Exhibition Hall (4th floor) is Worid 


Tapestry Today, documenting the state of 


international tapestry. This exhibition 
originated in Australia, and this is its only 
US. stop. There will be a special 

opening for Convergence 88 attendees on 
Thursday, July 7. 


Le Souk 

2954 N. Racine 

(312) 327-6567 

By appointment only 

Le Souk is James Jereb and his 

fabulous collection of North African 
textiles, ceramics, and jewelry. Jereb’s 
infectious enthusiasm makes a trip to his 
home/gallery a must for anyone 
interested in Berber rugs, pots, or trade 
beads. There are a number of finely 
woven reversible capes and tooled leather 
saddle bags stitched with intricate 
arabesques. But the real showstopper is 
the jewelry—drawers of fabulous copal, 
coral, carnelian, and silver strung lightly 
on a fewstrands or into weighty 
assemblages that are more like 
breastplates than beadwork. If you 

know and love the book Africa Adorned, 
you'll be enchanted with James Jereb’s 
Berber treasures. 


Mindscape 

1521 Sherman Ave. 

Evanston 

(312) 864-2660 

Tue.-Sat., 10-6; Thu., 12-9; Sun., 1-4:30 
Mindscape shows high-quality fiber, 
glass, and ceramics from across the 
nation. Focus on Paper will feature ten 
emerging and well-known papermakers 
whose works are all large wall reliefs. 


Shops 

City 

361 W. Chestnut 

(312) 664-9581 

Mon.-Sat., 10-6, Sun., 12-5 

This clothing and furniture emporium 
favors well-made, sumptuous imports. 
Junichi Arai will be present for an 
opening on July 9 (6 p.m-8 p.m), 
especially for convergers. City handles 
more of Arai’s famous scarves than any 
other U.S. shop and has a generous 
selection of his garments and yard goods. 


Decoro 

224 E. Ontario 

(312) 943-4847 

Tue.-Sat., 11-6; Thu., 11-8 

Decoro, across from the Museum of 
Contemporary Art, is an accessory shop 
for the home. Fine kilims cover the 
floors, and well-rubbed Japanese chests 
display antique ikebana baskets, 
Murano glassware, and Thai mad-weave 
lacquered baskets. Pillows made from 
ancient fabrics, particularly Venetian 
brocades, are reasonably priced. 


Janis 

200 W. Superior at Wells 

(312) 280-5357 

Mon.-Sat., 10-6 

Located at the east edge of the River 
North district, this is the place to find the 
most unusual and flattering women’s 
wear. Janis carries one-of-a-kind clothing 
by the best designers of handmade goods. 


Suppliers 

Aiko’s Art Materials 

714 N. Wabash 

(312) 943-0745 

Tue.-Sat., 10-5 

Aiko’s is easy to find, about three 

blocks west and one block south of Water 
Tower Place. Specializing in handmade 
Japanese papers, Aiko has assembled a 
wonderful stock of kozo, mitsumata, 

and gan pi papers. Hundreds of dyed 
papers offer possibilities for unique 
wrappings. There are all kinds of tools for 
drawing, painting, and writing, 

including traditional Japanese brushes in 
dozens of styles. 


Threads Magazine 


Experience the Extraordinary 


Are you looking for something unique in 
patterns? Then you'll want to see our 
calalog of authentic vintage patterns. 
These multi-sized patterns are durable and 
timeless. Choose from over 100 Ethnic 
and Period designs ranging from 1850- 
1950. We also carry assorted doll and 
country craft patterns, antique pear! 
buttons, 100% cotton laces and semi- 
precious beads. 

Catalog $3.00 (refundable on Ist order) or 


as Pen ene FREE with Order of the pattern featured in this ad. 


by Past Patterns 
Sites 10-20 in one pattern = —" 
No. POOS C ampbell 5 
peg R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THJNJL 


Pa. Res. Add 6% Sales Tax 
Free Gift with Order Herndon, PA 17830 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 


The DROP SPINDLE 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 





Weekend and one- 
week courses in 
FIBER 
Also 
Metal/Wood/Clay 
Send for ’88 Discovery 
Calendar of Events 


Basketry 
Batik 
Bobbin Lace 
Dveing 
Fabric Figures 
Felting 
Marbling 
Quilting 
Rugs 
Braided/Navajo/Hooked/Rag 
Spinning 
Tatting 
Weaving 





3 Sing Behind the Plongl 


_ John C. Campbell Folk School 
Brasstown, N.C. 28902 
(704) 837-2775/7329 

















Slipcases for 

your back issues 

Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each case holds at least six issues of 
Threads (a year’s worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6), Add $1.00 per 


case for postage and handling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (U.S. funds only). PA 
residents add 6% sales tax. 


Send your order and payment to the address below. or call toll-free, 1-800-972- 
5858, and use your credit card (minimum $15). 


Jesse Jones Industries 

Dept. THR, 499 E. Erie Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 

(No P.O. boxes, please) 


June/July 1988 


Allow 2-4-6 wks. for delivery | PHONE & ADDRESS with order. 


ANTIQUE JAPANESE TEXTILES 
INDIGO PRINTS, KIMONOS! 


FOR TEXTILES DESIGNERS & COLLECTORS IN 
SILK, LINEN & COTTON! ALSO OBIS & OBIZIME 
(SILK TIES FOR OBIS & COATS). HAND DYED 
SHIBORI & IKATS. FROM 1863 TO 1955; OVER 
10,000 KIMONOS & 1,000 OBIS IN STOCK! 


SILK KIMONOS $10 - & UP! BUY DIRECT FROM 
JAPAN. WE SELL BY PIECE OR BULK KILOGRAM. 


SEND $2 - CASH FOR INFO & SAMPLES. 


OMOSHIRO-YA: 1-11-21-101 HIGASHI CHO 
KICHIJOJI. MUSASHINO - SHI. TOKYO JAPAN = 180 


VISA @ MASTERCARD WELCOME @ DEALER INQUIRIES © U.S.A. ASSOC 


PENLAND FIBER ‘88 


7 SES, ONS 


Cynthia Boyer 

Arturo Sandoval 
Susan Wilchins 
Catharine Muerdter 
Oscar & Sarah Bailey 


Penland School L] Dept. TH CL) Penland, nC 28765 L) 704-765-2359 


P.O. Box 2555 


Mary Salisbury, Maryland 218014 
McGregor 


Complete line of Genuine 
PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. 


ra 


Supplies and accessories, books and charts 
for all ftyoes needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $4 for catalog 


| NEW! SAVE OVER 50% ON MINI SERGER™ 


| AHEAVY DUTY CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT ALLOWS 


YOU TO CUTeSEWe OVERCAST-IN ONE SECA TION 


TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR ZIG-ZAG Household Sewing Machine to 
simulate factory OVERCASTING AND OVERLOCKING, GIVING you that professional sewn \ | 


| finish, without INVESTING HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS in a multi-spool serger. 


MINI SERGER™ attaches very easily in place of the pressure foot on “FITS ALL\ 
your own machine. SIMPLE instructions included. ©1987 MAKES” 
Check your machine for LOW,| _. SENOFOR FREE _ 

HIGH or SLANT presser bar. INFORMATION 


Distance to presser foot screw. | yes! Send me CLOW, COHIGH, 


{presser foot lowered.) J CSLANT, Ba MINI SERGER™ Comparable! 
‘t Cutter Attachment @ $39.50 Plus Value 


pls 
i | 4 4 ~~ 
TS $3 for shipping and handling. $80 to! $100 | 
2 y° PLEASE include Card # and Exp. A\\\ 


Low Bar High Bar Slant Needle | Date, check, money onder, your NAME, 


CALL 504-368-0090 
Singer Authorized Dealer Industrial- WESTBANK SEWING CENTER TO ORDER NOW! 


1800 Stumpf Blvd @ Suite 9-T6 @ Gretna, Louisiana 70056 Charge to VISA, MASTERCARD 
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Chicago Tanning Co. 

1500 W. Cortland 

(312) 486-8180 

Mon.-Fri., 8:30-4, or by appt. 

Chicago Tanning is a garden of leather 
delights: snakeskins, plongée, shirting 
suede, etc., all at reasonable prices. 
General manager Bob Gini will pick up 
and return any group of six convergers 
at the Hyatt and will open on Saturday if 
necessary. Take the Kennedy Expressway 
to Armitage, go west to Elston, turn left, 
and then turn left again at Cortland, 
one block at the corner of Mendel. 


Fishman’s Fabrics 

1101S. Des Plaines 

(312) 922-7250 

Mon.-Sat., 9-5:30; Sun., 9:30-5 
Fishman’s maintains a huge inventory 
of all imaginable fabrics. It is 12 blocks 
south of the Loop and three blocks 
west, close to the Dan Ryan Expressway. 


Goodies 

3631 N. Halsted 

(312) 477-8223 

Tue.-Thu., 12-8; Fri.-Sat., 12-10; Sun., 12-8 
Goodies sells strange and wondertul 
embellishments, like doll sunglasses. 


Six Times 
a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine knit- 
ters. Full of up-to-the minute information and 
patterns that relate to all makes of knitting 
| machines. Whether you are a Custom Designer 
or just ahobbyist, youneed WKMG tokeep you 

abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
| favorite yarn and accessories, what's new and 
| what's been updated. 


U.S.- 1 year ® © $16.50 2 years « © $30.00 
Canada- 1 year ¢ © $20.00 2 years ¢ © $38.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © © $20.00 

1 year Air Mail * © $37.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept TH 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 
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International Bead Co. 
17 N. State (12th floor) 

— (812) 332-0061 
Mon.-Fri., 9:30-5:30; Sat., 9:30-4 
Established in 1918, IBC still has odd 
items from those early years, as well as 
contemporary beads from all over. 

| Antique beads include French steel-cut 
beads, German cut-glass beads, and 
Venetian glass beads. 
Paris Fashions 
162 N. State (Room 303) 
(312) 263-8002 
Mon.-Sat., 9-6 
Maceo and Jerry Peek have supplied 
milliners for years. This is a source for 
feathers, netting, braided bands, and a 
range of fittings not often seen. 


Textile Arts Centre 

916 W. Diversey 

(312) 929-5655 

Tue.-Fri., 12-5; Sat., 10-5 

Knitting and weaving yarns, supplies, 
and books make up the core of Chicago's 
best-stocked fiber supply. It’s a 
15-minute drive from the Hyatt, or you 
can take the Ravenswood “L” from the 
Loop to Diversey. 
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| ALPHAWEAVE" 


BY ALPHA IMPRESSIONS, INC. 


Professional Quality 


WOVEN LABELS 
MINIMUM 500 


5 color combinations 
6 pre-designed formats 


cut, folded and boxed 


WRITE OR CALL US FOR 


|| ste A FREE BROCHURE ye 
ASK FOR ALPHAWEAVE™ 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 S. Main St., Los Angeles, CA 90037 
| NORMAL DELIVERY 6 WEEKS 











Troy Thread/Discount Fabric Warehouse 
2300 W. Diversey 

(312) 227-2400 

Retail: Mon.-Fri., 8-8; Sat. 10-5; 

Sun., 11-5; wholesale: Mon.-Fri., 8-4:30 
Troy sells stock goods at a 20% discount 
in lots greater than 20 yd. and has a 
complete line of wholesale goods. 


Vogue Fabrics 

Chicago: 835 N. Michigan 

(312) 787-2522 

Mon., Thu., 10-7; Tue., Wed., Fri., Sat., 
10-6; Sun., 12-5 

Chicago: 623-27 W. Roosevelt Rd. 

(312) 829-2505 

Mon., Tue., Wed., Fri., Sat., 9:30-6; 

Thu., 9:30-8; Sun., 12-5 

Evanston: 718 Main 

(312) 864-9600 

Mon., Thu., 9-9; Tue., Wed., Fri., Sat., 9-5:30 
Vogue sells designer and moderately 
priced fabrics and remnants. At the main 
Evanston store the selection is vast. 

The Michigan Ave. store (at Water Tower 
Place) specializes in better fabrics. 


Margo Shermeta is an artist anda 
writer living m Chicago. 


ECONOMY PRICED 
) MACHINE KNITTING CONED YARNS 


When your machine knitting projects 


olors and good looks, ask for Mary 
Lue's Yarns. Choose from a complete 
line of first quality basics. Al] 
easy-care acrylic for active knit- 
wear. 3/15, 2/15, 3/11, 4/8, 2/24 
sizes. Write for the location of 
\) your nearest dealer and send $2.00 
‘for a complete sample color card. 


‘ 
)require economy as well as clear 
G 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Hrite OR Call Toll Free Today! 
1-800-622-5433 


Mary Lue’s Knitting World 


101 VAI Broadway 
St Peter, MN 56082 
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Double T Quilt Shop 
219 Berkshire Ave 
springfield, Ma 01109 


No-Glitz Brochure 
specializing in 
cotton fabrics 


gh?” 


Tailoring & Sewing Supplies 


Threads, buttons, linings, 
zippers, pressing 
equipment, and 
much, much more! 


Write today 
for our 
catalog— $3.00 
refundable 
with first order 





PATERNAYAN PALETTE 


Full range of Persian wool in (405) colors 2 yds. of each, 
mounted on cards and numbered for easy use and 
reference. A valuable tool in creating your own designs 


—————___ Also available in 8 yd., 
$79.50 +$1.50S/H 49 ya. and 1/4 Ib. hanks 


Color Color card only. $8.50 


ow She Busy Thimble 


21 Union St., Sidney, NY 13838 (607) 563-1198 


Catalog of needie art and quilting 
supplies and accessories $1.00 
NY Residents add sales tax. 


SINGER 2210 


Only $599 , 


Brand New Machines 


4% sales tax for 
Vermont res. ONLY 





Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours —— 
@® A Trademark of SINGER 
NEW 
ULTRALOCK® from only $329 
SINGER SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 
e ¥ e 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 


~ SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 


June/July 1988 














William Wawak Company 
| P.O. Box 59281 | 
Schaumburg, IL 60159-0281 


Beautiful, Challenging 
Sweater Kits 


Uniquely Yours by Allanson 
offers a line of sweater kits for 
today's knitters. Imported and 
domestic yarns. a eeraty 
styles. All kits contain fu 
instructions, necessary yarns and 
a supplement page -- detailing the 
alteration process to make your 

arment Uniquely Yours. 

or Brochure send SASE 
(business size) to: 


ey Yours by Allanson 
O. Box 523 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 





Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester. Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 

Price: US. $4.00 1b., includes postage. Personal checks acce pted. 
Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. Prompt, 
friendly, personalized sertice fron: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 


SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 





BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ae silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 


i THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Very clean, long & well skirted. All orders, only 
US. $2.95/lb., p&p extra. Samples free. JANETTE 
McKENZIE, Gorrie Downs, Greta Valley, R.D. 
North Canterbury, New Zealand. 


Frond rt! 


Stop speed control creep with 
ine Calcro Pedal Placer™ 
Now, only $7.48! 


Attaches easily 

to all 

control 

pedals. Works 

on any floor. Easily 

removed for storage. We 

guarantee satisfaction; So order yours today! 


Plus $1.50 shipping & handling. CA residents 
add 6% sales tax. Calcro Products, Dept. D 
P.O. Box 13226 San Rafael, CA. 94913 


MELROSE * REYNOLDS * CLASSIC ELITE * PLYMOUTH * KNITTING FEVER* ¢ 


: KALEIDOSCOPE 


Discount Designer Yarns 
at up to 40% off retail! 


Fi te 

& 

Ee My Natural Fibers Our Specialty 

;= ; $6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 


Antique Lace 


Circa 1680-1900 
Illustrated Catalog/Collector’s Guide, $5 | 
The Lace Merchant | 
P.O. Box 222 
Plainwell, MI 49080 


BONNIE TRIOLA 


- Cone Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 
New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 














Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 






Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


= ;’ 
sof 7 \ 
- il TS the Lace Sgeerialiads 


REGINNER KITS (all postypusial ): 


$28.50 Ne-edlelace $ 8.50 

$ 8.50 T atling $ 8.50 

Teneriffe $14.50 
BEGGAR'S LACE 
P.O. Box 172638 
Denver, CO 80217 







Catalog $3.00 






Bobbin Lace 


Battenberg 
Carrickmacross $8.50 


Send $2.00 for 
Lacemaking Catalog 
(803) 722-5557 








The Auto-Knitter eocccecccccece 


a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today. re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 


. For information on 
this faster way to 
knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 


4™. Button 


TL Creations Thimbles 
WOOD * MOTHER-OF-PEARL * POTTERY 
CHILDREN’S * HANDPAINTED PORCELAIN 
LEATHER * MILITARY * PEWTER 
CLOISONNE * PLUS LOTS MORE! 
SPECIAL ORDERS ARE AVAILABLE. 
Catalog - $2 


Unique Buttons 
& 





3801 Stump Road, Dept. T2 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
(800) 346-0233 


Retail « Wholesale 
Collectibles 





Marketplace 


SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


nn Oe 
THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA, MN = 55318 














Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and fibers. } 
Quality products and prompt service. 
Write for brochure. 


Formerly Spring Creek Farm 


Past Patterns 


Historic 
Patterns 
| worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 

Catalog 
$5.00 

Write or call 


(G16) 245-8456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 








FROM THE NECK UD | 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 
Includes a list of suppliers and 
60 modern and historical 
patterns. Spiral bound. 
200 pgs. 8%"'x11". Send 
$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 
Brochures available. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 


Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED 































Graduate and 
Undergraduate 
Summer Sessions. 








Affiliated with Massachusetts College of Art. 
Michael James, September Quilting Seminar. 
Cottage housing. 

PO 1848T, Nantucket, Ma 02554. 





FROM THE AUTHORS OF “HANDS ON DYEING” 

@ A System for the Controlled Use of Reactive Dyes 
on Natural Fibers 

® Includes Instructions, Dyes, and Measuring 
Equipment 

@ Dye Hundreds of Colors on All Natural Fibers 


® Send $27.50 + $2.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT @ P.O. Box 1463 ® Mission, KS 66222 




































“BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
_ The World's Largest Selection of Beads ™ 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


_RETAIL- WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES ~ 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


Shipwreck Beads 4 
Se a Open Dave * 206-866-4061 4 


whet > 5021(T) Mud Bay Rd. 
= Ovmpia, WA 98502 “1 
EEECCECCCEES) 



















Booklets: 


HOW TO MAKE AN OLD 
FASHIONED CRAZY QUILT 


ee 
The Magic Needle 
Dept. T ) 
P.O. Box 144 

Biddeford, ME 04005 


Send SASE for free catalog of kits, patterns, 
and materials for CRAZY QUILTING. 
wholesa/e inquines welcome! 


PIECES OF @LDI; 
French Ribbons™ ) | 


Victorian Evening Bags 


% Handmade black velveteen 
or Ivory moire 84" shoulder 
bag with fine ribbons, satin 
rope and vintage button. $32. f 
* Complete Kit (includes [ 
above materials plus pattern). ” 
$18.95. %& Pattern only, $4.95, 
More French Ribbons accessories patterns: 
Petite Saque day and evening bag: White Laces” M Cardigan sweats 
plus our classics: Hugging Bear ™ 417"), Country Hare™ (17 and 
Iwo new doll patterns: Victoria’ and Violette. ™ $4.95: 3 or more. 
$4 cach. Add $2.25 postage for each item. add 50 per pattern Send 
82. for color catalog of whimsical patterns. kits, handmade dolls and 
pillows. MC VISA orders call 301-366-4949. Dealerinquiries ins ited 
Pieces of Olde Dept. TA. P.O. Box 65130. Baltimere. MD 21209. 
When at Baltonore, visu us at 716 West 36th Street. 


WO/T 
UFC 


EMBROIDERY STITCHES FOR 
CRAZY QUILTING .. $4.50 ppd 





























Weaving & Knitting Yarns. 
Looms. Handwoven Fabrics. 
Discounts. Mall Order. Classes. 
Workshops. M/C. VISA. 


3110 Bath Pike 


Nazareth, Pa. 18064 
(215) 837-9899 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
_ Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 

For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


KRUH KNITS 


Merchants tothe Machine Knitter 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools ¢ Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards « Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams.. .and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 
For catalogue send $2.00 to: 


KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T © Avon, CT 06001 
Call Toil Free 1-800-248-KNIT e@ In CT Call 203-674-1043 





















Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $2.00 


Strawberry Cottage 
13119 NE. 129th St, Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 











Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 


e Fur 

e Joints e Leather 

e Eyes ¢ Quantity Discounts 
e Noses ¢ Prompt Service 


Gaillorraine Originals 


PO. Box lo? —___- 
q De 


Tehachapi. CA 93561 


GO NATURAL 


Ready tu Span Fcbens | 
Knitting Yarns | 
Samples: Fibers $3 
Vann $3 Catalog $1 
(509) 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO) BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 


HANDWEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
Sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


KUMA BEADS 


Make Beautiful Jewelry. Quality Jade, 
Coral, Crystal, Turquoise, Ivory, More. 
Findings, Supplies, Instructions, Tools. 
Beadstringing Starter Kit $10., Book $4. 
pale 1. KUMAco, Dept E4OR, 
Box 3717, Peabody, MA 01 
















by ; SS! COMPARE 
west Le OURLOW PRICES! 
He ° Best Knitting Machines! 
} Fora quality differen 7 a oon SE 






Choose a true double bed 


Best Yarns! 


Generous Discounts! 
the CONE COLLECTION 


Our portfolio of luxury yarns - 
including Pearl Cottons & Designer Wools in over 80 colors! 


YARN SAMPLE KIT- $10 (refundable on $50 order) 
includes complete Cameleon Catalog of equipment, tools, books 
Catalog only - $29° 


CHAMELEON 





Tues-Sat 11-4 
317/631-9550 


617-T Massachusetts Ave 
Indiamapotis IN 46204 





Threads Magazine 
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ONDERFUL 


NN 


FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 


Wools ¢ Silks ¢ Mohairs ¢ Cottons 
Hand Dyeds @ Ribbons ¢ Blends 
Yarns from Ironstone, Tahki, Knitting 
Fever, Rainbow Mills, Fiesta, Neveda, 
Conshohocken, Berrocco, Dyed in the 
Wool, Pingouin, Country Knits, Filatura Di 

Crosa, Manos, D’urguay and More! 
sweater kits, potpourri, teddy bears, 
baskets, etc. 

$5.00 for yarn samples (refundable) 


THE GREAT ADIRONDACK YARN CO. 
R.D.#4 Rt. 30, Va:]Mills, Amsterdam, NY 12010 
(518) 883-8700 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 





rewr 4 
Le KITS FOR SALE: 
z Beginning Battenberg 
Lace Kit (Hand or Machine) 
$13.00 ppd. 
Beginning Smocking Kit 
$5.50 ppd. 

Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) 
of many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Batten- 
Toy Lace supplies, BOOB Patterns, Soft 

atiaenian otions, & 

a ees designer here ealiced delicate 


cottons—$6.00 for swatches ($3. 
funded w/fabric order—catalog included),, 


Garden Fairies Trading Compan 
P. O. Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 
707-526-5907 


[ Out-of-print books related to Fiber a] 


$2.00 for next three catalogs 


Personalized 


Quality Woven Labels * 


TAPS 7/8° | White w/Bue & Gold 

24P05/8°) (Any wording) 1030 11/4 White w/ Gold 

#3¢ 5/8° White w/Gold 
“By of “For” 


= a 

eel uffacds 
alt. of: Dy 

Se eer 


a 


BO0e 1 4/4° While w/ Grey 
ae Re 


Tic 5/8 White w/Mue b Gold 
6000 14/4 White w/Bue b Gold 


Beoultully wowen In you home in moiching printed scrpl, hese 
lowly lobes ore fhe ulfimmole “Finishing touch” low yout hondiwork 
One shy ovoloble Powloge a prepod No COOL plese 
42 for $3.25 = 20 tor $5.00 = 40 for $7.00 
100 tor 4: 00 + 250 tor ¥34. 00 « 500 tor $37, 00 


‘Charm Woven Labels’ 
Box 300277 « Dep! TH « Poriiand, OF 972730 
Sime ond core lobels ovailoble 
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SINGER, BROTHER & TOYOTA 
KNITTING MACHINES 
e Accessories and yarns e 


e Discount Prices e 
Free shipping over $250.00 


Fast, Dependable Service since 1981 


THE KNITTING GALLERY 
1331 West Fayette Street 
Syracuse, NY 13204 
(315) 422-0079 












John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 





Hand and machine yarns - single, plied, novelty, fancy, 
natural, colors, bleached, variegated on cones, cakes, 
dyetubes - plain singles $1.75 per pound. Specialty 
yarns $2.75 per pound. Ultra Fancy, $4.25 per pound. 
Yarnis shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Green- 
ville, South Carolina, the Textile Center of the U.S.A. 








House Special Yarn Deal 
50 pounds assorted colors singles, mixed counts, $75.00. 
A good deal for several people! 






P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 


84 
We're a mail order 
esource specializing in 


— exotic leathers 
— lambsuedes 
— snakeskins 
— fabrics 
— belt buckles 
— dressmaker 
accessories 
Current catalog, $2. 
Request our workshop brochure, too 


Dulnessence 84 
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Box 723544-T3 » ATLANTA, GA 30339 » 404-264-1759 










REYNOLDS YARNS 


LOPI - Bulky Wool 
54 colors available 


100% ANDEAN ALPACA - wstd wt 
21 colors available 


Cottons & Blends 


$5 for samples and prices 
credited to first $50 order 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 : 


Wool Fleeces 
Slivers 
apes 
Shartea 

Wool & Mpate 

Silk Top 

Cotton Top 

Spinning Wheets 

& Equipment 


Koaia 
Spinning 
Wheels 


— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS — 


CALIFORNIA COLOR 
1075 West 20th 
Upland, CA 91786 
714 9829600 


THE WEAVER BIRD 
P.O. Box 142, 
Grafton, OH 44044 
216 9263551 

1.800 For Wool 

















SINGER 
KNITTING MACHINE DISTRIBUTORS 


LOOKING FOR TEN 
NEW KNITTING MACHINE DEALERS 


@ if you're ready to start today, 
call us tomorrow. 

@ We cannot hold territory open for 
more than 15 days due to approach 
of the best selling season. 


NORTHEAST REGION-NEW ENGLAND/NY: 
Call Dick Rollins @ (207)865-9285 


MIDWEST REGION: 
Call Tony DiMeo @ (312)625-1515 


Custom fiber preparation, 
dyeing, spinning, knitting, 
weaving. 

Fiberart Supplies: Louét pro- 
ducts, clover needles, spinning 
fibers, Oregon wool yarn, 
Kolander silks, handspun. 
Handwoven prayershawils, 
blankets, rag rugs. Custom knit 
sweaters, vests and caps. 





Loose Ends 
Fiberworks 
1442 Pearl St. 


Eugene, OR 97401 


Expert instruction availabie. (503) 342-2827 





Shannock 
“iooms” 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 









MY VALUABLE 
YARN GUIDE 





The PREFERRED 
Choice for Yarn 
Interchange 


Data on over 


2000 Yarns!!! 
only $6.95 


» The Stitching Post 
. 5712 Patterson Ave. 
* Richmond, VA 23226 


tttitiretitriaitirinainitintittitinrtinatititentreneneaetneehtenenthnrnrnhitanan 


FLEECE 


in all stages of preparation: 


* dyed 
* combed 


pe ee 


*tinftft # « 


* scoured 
* carded 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 


* grease 
* soft-washed 


Send for complimentary brochure. 
$2.00 to be on mailing list. 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 
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BEAUTIFUL 





{iy Enjoy the fascinating ne al 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create y our own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor modelloom 
weaves 36’ ’ wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped. ..ready 
= to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 
Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies.. .car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. 1f you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 4806, Lima, Ohio 45802 





FABRIC CONSERVATION SUPPLIES 


Acid-Free Tissue Acid-Free Storage Boxes 
Fabric-Safe Soap _ Fabric-Safe Oxygen Bleach 


Send LONG SASE for Conservation Sheet 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 REED RD., COLUMBUS, OH 43220 


TESTEABRICS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
| DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COTTON o WOOL 
SIMS o WISCOSe 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* ® 


P.O. Box 420 MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 
(201) 469-6446 


FIBER FORUM II 
SEPTEMBER 16 - 27 


¢ 16 workshops - 2 sessions 
° 12 nationally known instructors 
¢ Weaving, Spinning, and Dyeing 


Send SASE to Fiber Forum , POB 171T 
Coupeville, WA 98239 « (206) 678-3396 
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\ 
')\|\\” Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
|| /)\ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
\, ~ \ Hailed by experts as the most important 
\, sewing invention in decades! 


—-\) *\ Free Brochure: send name to 
| . | -* ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
——_a_— Dept. T-7, Vails Gate, NY 12584 = 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 





FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
e ULTRA FIT body units 

e ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

e ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 


Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, walipockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 




















New Catalog $3. or $12. wsamples 


| KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


| Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 


IMPORTED LINE 
| COMPLETE aos SET—$7.50 


COTTONS % WOOLS 


Quality stock for weaving. knitting 
and hooking. Locc’s Yarn is your 
source for fine Cottons, Wools. 
and IMPORTED Silks - shipped 
promptly - your satisfaction 
quaranteed, 


ree S WARN CO. 


P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30031-0231 


The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 


TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
Standard $7.40; Bulky $8.80 


























WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


NOW DISTRIBUTED 

IN U.S. BY: 
HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 


REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 


daz 


DEALERS 
WELCOME 


M/C & VISA © 


> U.S.A 1987 

















“hy. 

the 1 marge of the past 
in CLoen ing « -Aernsn 

pattern | bro: chore $1 « 


} at ence Mur rty | a her fb 


EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 


Catalog $3. 
MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 











LINENS * SILKS | 








Rachel Browns 
WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


UNIQUE WHEELS & LOOMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 
SPECTACULAR COLORRANGE of HAND-DYED YARNS 
ALL DESIGNED BY RACHEL BROWN. 

e UNUSUAL APPAREL YARNSFOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
e LARGE SELECTION OF TAPESTRY AND RUG YARNS 
e EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WOOL, LINEN, AND 
COTTON WARPS e RAW, SCOURED, CARDED, 

AND DYED WOOLS FOR SPINNERS 
e DEALER FOR GLIMAKRA, SCHACHT, 

& HOWELL EQUIPMENT « BOOKS 
& VIDEOS « WORKSHOPS 
WITH RACHEL BROWN 
« GOOD PRICES 
« BULK DISCOUNTS 
e AMERICAN 
WOOLS 

ONLY 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
PO BOX 2009T, TAOS, NM 87571 


% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
YN % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 


% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


Direct 
O Disperse 
Reactive DYES 
81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 


NEW YORK, NY 100 13 
| SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ, 40Z. _ 
MFG 8 OZ, 1 LB & UP 
All Dyes Sold In Dry P owder F orm Only. 


co Directions For Use & Application, 
| 


_ Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 





NATURAL FIBERS 
Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 


Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for ve 60 xo samples-$3.00 


vs B fibers-$3.00 
oo talog-$1.00 


Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


Threads Magazine 


: oad NOMIS TOUCHSTONE CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
RUGMAKING Equipment, & Supplies for a RO Summer Workshops 


free price list send a business size self === Coned Yarns Deborah Chandler,Martha Stanley, 
addressed 39¢ stamped envelope to: acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New hy Anita Mayer and others. 
dress yarn More than 200 samples = contact: Pioneer Crafts Council, 
eae : 8ox 2141-T, Uniontown,Pa.15401 (412)438-2811 

THE RUGGERY $10 credited to first $50 order. 


| 565 Cedar Swamp Road Also New dealers wanted in MD, 
| = Glen Head, NY. 11545 DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 
| Send Tax # and business card 








July 18-29 
with SASE for dealer information eee METCHOSIN 


On Beautiful 
HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS Concord Yam Bar | Vancouver INTERNATIONAL 


PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 4117 Concord Pike island SUMMER SCHOOL 
24 page illus. catalog - $17 (refundable) Wilmington, DE 19803 JANE KIDD if THE ARTS 


T h e G nH I rt g S h 0 p (302) 478-5476 G | Textiles: Allusion, Symbol, 


—e Metaphor and the Decorative Impulse. 


PAT RUSSELL 
Lettering, Calligraphy and Design. 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 
BASKETRY SUPPLIE: 
HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 


Low Priced ¢ Top Quality « Prompt 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog » Samples $3.00 


For a brochure giving course 
details contact: 


4611 William Head Road 
RR1, Victoria, BC, Canada V8X 3W9 
Phone (604) 478-1558 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 


Ozark Basketry Supply 


Tel. (203) 649-2304 Acs SER P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 


SSsSseess ¥ 


CR 501-665-2702 


POStEN GUS 





Complete Supplies Unique Stationery 


for featuring sheep « spinning »* weaving « knitting BUY FACTORY DIRECT 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 








Hike — folded notes w/envelopes | SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
MODEL A oi gift enclosures « scribble pads 
fh 16: C4 send $1 for brochure and samples $35§00 
ns WEAVING AND WOOD . 
Manufacturers of Cloth ‘te ; ey Box 925-T | 2 reg. $675.00 
== Slitting Machine , Newark, DE 19715 fle MINI LOCK’ 
y | SERGER 
ae Supplies Catalog $2.50 It's the Quilter's Wishbook!- = aad ror a 
PREF Quilting FREE 10 Day Trial @ 2 
The Original I Catalog! 1-800-338-5112 FREE Palmer-Pletch 
Knittin Needle Box I Get up to 80 peees chock full of all the ‘201-967-0778 aici 
9 | qu It ng goodies you could w sh for... — 
A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER Oodles of quilting books, notions, fabric | 
| ee eee ve aecolcs | i medleys, an quilting aids, scrap [ T 7 | FE R A T l K A N D 
aon on cece bags, over 500 pure cotton fabrics, batting 
pene ae holders, and eee Dan lets more! Send for your catalog today! | WEAVI ne bo) O) id od | ER cae 
eee ence l = Free. Send name & address. We'll send I | : - — 
@ Beautiful as is but ready for your P your catalog in our next3rd class mailing. | 
Looe Soa LJ Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 


Atlast! An attractive, organized [ your catalog to you by First Class mail! 
home for all your needles and supplies. 


em eunettourencesionors | | Sento: Agensake Quilting. ; 1 \"\ QO || WEAVING. 

Meer wa inter including yourself I Pa Bok 1450, Morodity NH 03253 | | | a 
™ SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: a eae aie aac eet eins gine ie ;- ) DYEING, 

WP ba | wa $48 postage paid (U.S. Only) 1} BATIKING 


Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 


Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


P.O. Box 365, Dept. T5 e Johnson, VT 05656 


6h BO 
cu (~ | KNITTING 
CUR Si tebebie Gel ee) AMEE Ge send $1 00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 


(617) 646-4453 catalog 


Rep —_~ 
wr A anal Wools 


handspun « plant dyed yarns 
of wool « alk - mohair 
carded blends for spinners 











Sait Money 
Rug Weaning Supplics Natural Yarns 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large For 

volume means lower, discount prices. We carry Weaving & Knitting 

a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 

coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 1 Ib. to 500 Ibs. 

ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! Write for sample cards and price lists. 


For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 


Box 361) Augusta, MI 49012. (704) 366-6091 
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P.O. Box 246] » Taos « NM 87571 e 505-758-9763) 
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. Featuring Bucy Quilting Book 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL USS. 

fast, friendly service 

%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOKLIST *& 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158 Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896-7331 
Best prices 


SINGER on all 


KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER Singer Knitting Machines 
oes and accessories 


Special sale on SK#560 - $1499.95 
plus shipping and handling. 





Video Tapes @ Books ® Accessories 


For a complete list of our Supplies, Books. Yarns 
Send large SASE with 2 stamps 


La Nel!’s Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 117th St. Lakewood, OH 44107 
Phone (216) 228-4841 


(602) 623-9787 


Spin 'n Weave 
| | For FREE BROCHURE please send SAS.E. ] 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 


the finast in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS 4& INSTRUCTION 





NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! 


THE SEWING SAMPLER- 


CHILDREN’S EDITION 

THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND 
Devoted entirely to sewing forchildren from toddler to teen 

this bimonthly newsletter focuses on current design trends in 
children’s ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duphi- 
cating these looks: pattern information, illustrations, designer 
techniques. PLUS mail order sources, book reviews, fitting, 
pattern drafting, product information and more! 


1 yr. (6 issues)-$9 00 
2 yrs (12 issues)-$16.00 
Sample issues - $2.00 


DON’T MISS 
AN ISSUE! 
Send 39¢ stamp for catalog 


Send check or money order to 
SEWING SAMPLER PRODUCTIONS 
PO Box 39. Dept TH. Springfield MN 56087 


SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 
6'7"" high. . .$125.00 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 


(Postpaid pnce anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 
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* Beads (Promenade's 
e Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 
¢ Bead Embroidery Kits | 

¢ Instruction Books SHOP 
Instruction Booklets | 





As cis “Beaded Earrings’’...............00008 $4.75 
+ ‘Beaded Clothing Techniques”. ..... $6.75 
N * ‘Contemporary Loomed Beadwork” ..... $6.75 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 * (303) 440-4807 

















The Best of Battenberg Lace 
@ collars 
® ornament kits 
® patterns 
@ lace tape 
@ How-To-Books 


¢ S CaTalGHUG: $2.00 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
Metairie, LA 70002 
504-889-0333 








RENTAL 


Mail-Order Program 


JOIN THE CLUB 


Many “How-To” 
Arts and Crafts Titles 


FREE CATALOG 


1304 Scott St., Dept. THM 
Petaluma, CA 94952 


800-289-9276 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of. DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 


ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 
‘) 


King Cole Superwash 
Anti-tickle Wool and 
other machine wash- 
able yarns, on cones 
from England. 
Colour Card $2 


uisicat Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


Everything you've Ay, 


804-784-4024 








11 So. 9th Street. 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Many books on coverlets. 


BOND KNITTING FRAME-$200. Free Shipping 
SCHACHT + LOQUET - NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautifull! 

$1.00 FOR CATALOG 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 


Weaving Yarns 


Our “Yarn Store ina Box’® contains over 40 
sample cards displaying 75 styles of distinctive yarns, 
many Halcyon exclusives. Textures from delicate 
brushed mohair to sturdy tweed, cotton, and rug wool. 
Hundreds of colors. Handbook of equipment, supplies, 
patterns, and literature included. 


$23, check or MO. 


Ask about our Maine 
Collection of knitting yarns 
If you’re planning to be 
in Maine this summer, 
come visit us! 


Halcyon Yam 


12 SCHOOL ST. 

BATH, MAINE 04530 
1-800-341-0282 

(In Maine, 207-442-7909) 


English Designer Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, Christian de Falbe, 
Sue Black, and others. 
Send $2.50 for photos ard price list. 


Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Weicomme, Noro/ 
Knitting Fever, George Picaud and others. 
Send $7.50 for over 250 
yarn samples & price list. 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 





Be com 


Supply esse 


he, Pe 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 


Retail & Wholesale 
Superior Quality 
Basket Making Materials 
Chair Seating Supplies 
Instruction Books 
FREE Catalog Price List 
Fast Shipping (within 24 Hrs.) 





Threads Magazine 





| Marketplace 


The Country 
Craftsman 










Post Office 
Dept. T 
Box 412 
Littleton, 
MA 01460 
617/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 


HOOP NYLON, VELCRO COMPATIBLE 





Off-cuts from display manufacturer. 
Mostly silver and blue, also other 
standard colors. $.40 per sq. ft. 
For a sample or further information, 
call or write: Simon Perutz 


Nimlok Co. 
6019 W. Howard St., Niles, IL 60648 
(312) 647-1012 


Db. 


desrgns 


Hat Patterns 


Historical and Contemporary Styles 


Sand tor 

our brochure of poten 

atv lens tockoay —ual $400 Check or 
money onda —qood fowards ,our 
fie! purchase 


Fully thustrated Instructions 


Full Sze Patterns 


PO Bos )0537 


c ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It's excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a 
tearproof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 10 
yards, $10.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 


FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 6% TAX. 
MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 
DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506 





basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
* yarns— most major companies 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


(206) 524-1221 


weaving works 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 


seattle, wa 98105 10-8 th/10-5 sat 


June/July 1988 





























Prairie Clothing with whimsical 
ceramic buttons and ties. 
pattern brochure $1.00 


Prairie Clothing Co. 
939 Dewey 
meaty lowa City, IA 52240 

ee 319/354-8235 


CEECEEEECEEEEEEEEEEEE 
















QUALITY EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 


Exceptional fabrics, flosses, kits, accessories for embroidery 
as close as your mailbox! Extensive line of linen, cotton, 
blended fabrics; linen, silk, cotton, metallic, rayon flosses. 
Search & special order service. Price list long $.A.S.E. 
Gift certificates available 
WOOL ‘N’ TRADITIONS 


6860 Gulfport Blvd. South, Suite 186, Dept. TH 
St. Petersburg, FL 33707 






Find the Perfect Notion 
at the right price. 


We've taken a hard look at the professionals 
and come up with the gadgets that will give 
you advantages that, up to now, were available 
only to the few. They're in our 39 page 
catalog and they're available at significant 
savings. 

For your catalog, 
send $1 to us at 




















The Pertect 
566 Hoyt S 
Darien, CT i” N©TION 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


Printables for Surface Designers 


Create distinctive garments and 
co-ordinated outfits without sewing! 


Our especially designed clothes for fiber ar- 
tists pay attention to classic, smooth surfaces 
ready to print, paint or dye. Co-ordinate out- 
fits or choose individual pieces to complement 
your Fashions. 

Create your own styles. We have a per- 
sonalized cutting & sewing production service. 
Choose our 100% cotton (white, PFD, pre- 
shrunk), silk in 4 colors, or supply your Fabric. 


| Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201. 
















FINER NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLIES 


Balger® Metallics 
Au Ver A Soie Silk: 5 Textures 


Gold & Platinum Plated Needles 
Real Metal Threads 
& 
Much More 


Send $2.00 For Newsalogue 
Applicable Toward Purchase 


DAISY-CHAIN 


P.O. Box 1258, Dept, T. pa rereuirg WV 26102 
(304)428-9500 








23732-G Bothell Hwy SE 3! 
Bothell WA 98021 


BOBBIN LACE KIT ss 
$32. 50 ice 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
7006-T Raleigh Rd., (703) 
Annandale, VA 22003 394-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 


mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.00, dealer inquiries welcome. 


COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


- thréad- patterfis - books-and more ! 
-pure cotton fabrics - interlock, mesh,rib $4 00 yd 
~ very reasonable prices ~ 
- fast friendly service - 
FREE CATALOG 
send $200 for swatch collection 


Sew Nat ural 2 fabrics by mail 


Dept. (7-8) 














Route 1. Box 428-C Middlesex, NC 27557 












BROTHER 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 
Basic Technique VCR 


instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yam Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 Sy 
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Marketplace 


HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 
for swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 2 


Australian neeeeeo 


VG ee 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED“ cA Fe label for your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM’S. Dept. 374, 


DESIGNS ON RELGIUM WOVEN: a North Manchester IN 46962 


Classic and ren OSes including Pee, S Parr. Shera 
savings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 credit 
CANVASES. cataLoG $200 
refundable if 
Ouran Industries 


ee on first $20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue to 
Y receive swatches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 375, North Man- 
Ls i h 
P.O. Box 24102 Z 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


chester, IN 46962 


Schacht Free 
Ashford ¢ > Freight 


Louét Nhe Fah Ewe Floor 


Looms 
Cont. U.S.A. 


Bozeman, MT 
Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 


Visa/MC 


SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


Y THE CORD COMPANY 
5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 

Kansas City, Mo. 64110 

Phone (816) 333-6851 


an an. 
FABRICS & LACES 
Easily create the look of a designer gown 
with our special collection of imported laces 
and fabrics. Individualize your gown by 
using our designs incorporating patterns 
from major companies. Send $7.50 for our 


catalogue, or call 1-800-752-1171. 


BRLDALS 


| INTERNATIONAL 


45 Albany St., Dept. T, Cazenovia, NY 13035 


Texas Fiber 


Fine fibers from Texas and other mice places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 
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WHEELS FINE WOOL | Learn to machine applique with... /,|f i 
SILK*ALPACA Step by step ects to y 
CAMEL DOWN a oe gr a A I : 


& alphabets. . projects & 
pictures... .spiral bound. $10.95 


36 pages. plus $1 pp. 


al film... 0.0.0... $4.50, plus 1 pp. 
BAU @) IN 12° x 120 if ordered together, 


fiber samples $2.00 
SANGER, TEXAS 76266 





PO 80X 550 





1 a i ana 


AE a ib 


ZS2SVLLVSFRL VPP VLT 
Wy pias ~ BROTHER LAY add only one pp chg. 
wtf amt \ 
i Knitting Machines & Accessories 4\ ALPHABETRICS, INC. 
NA We eiitee oe oe aacenei. ie = Wholesale 633 Breakers Point Tel: 
MY Tt ot eens. /\ | Grates on Schaumburg, IL 60194 (312) 
\/ Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. fh i request Dept. T 884-0091 
My Yarn-!t-All ’ a LAV Lee eee et 
AY 2223 Rebecca Dr. { : 
Y. “abe ae y[\ Our Reputation For 
Ma = nN Quality Is No Yarn 
, rae a =~ > — nom a +. i a a 
For generous samples of our fabulous 
| spring/summer yarns in over 120 colors 
for all you ae and 30 page catalogue, send $10 
a = shit aM vices ro be (refundable with first order) to: 
' ‘ a ‘i A © = Lhe L 









a) Pe eee Natural Fibers Only 
P.O. Box 2172T 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 





YARN - Natural colored 


== ROVING - For knitting, 
weaving and basketry 


BATTS - For wool quilts 
and comforters 


Catalog $2.00 describes our 
exclusive “Spinners Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 





‘n 


Write for our fee catalog—your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, felimaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carieton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


| Ventura, CA 93006-3223 























ww WIDTH 


T WASHABLE 7 
| NON-IRON FACTORY DIRECT PRICING Non-ALLERGENI 


Seamless Draperies 


Create your own customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan 


_ pleat draperies from our range of sun rot resistant, heavy 
_ woven, cotton fabrics. All components and instructions 
supplied. OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, 


bedspreads, tablecloths, napkins, crafts. 
MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 





Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 


HOMESPUN, Dept. T88 2 


7s | 
P.O. Box 3223 eA) 2s 40 YEARS 


IN BUSINESS 


MATERIALS @ TOOLS e BOOKS 
for HANDCRAFTS 


Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 
Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 
Serving makers and menders since 1970. 
Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TS 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


HM aa. steel 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL - 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


e alpaca * wools ® cottons ® mohairs * rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 





TEXTILE RESOURCES 


DYES + CHEMICALS - WAXES « FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. | 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 4) 
WARE SE pay ta, 


Dye-Procion fiber reactives 
on Natural Fibers. 
Free Information 

FABDEC 
3553 Old Post Rd. 
San Angelo, TX 76904 


Threads Magazine 


MACHINE KNITTERS: Largest selection of video tapes. 
Free list. Goodman, Box 667, Beaumont, CA 92223. 


SOFTWARE FOR WEAVERS. ..A RESOURCE—revised 

edition! Comprehensive guide to currently available soft- 

ware. Includes sample printouts! Lois Larson, 25 Mont- 

The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, miminum calm Ave., Camrose, AB, Canada T4V 2K9. (403) 672- 

ad 15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send 2551. 

to threas Ad. Dept, Bor 355, Newton, CT 06470. | pesiGNEns’ METHOD: Perfect dress form, any sz. 
aa : aan : , shape. Simple, illustrated directions, $8.50. Sewing 


TH, 121 Sth St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 
WOOL, KNITTING YARNS. Alpaca, cashmere, Icelan- 


dic, mohair, Shetland and others. Write: Aura, Box 
602-T, Derby Line, VT 05830. 





FITTING WORKSHOPS—Januarv/July/August 1988. 
Fit patterns on the body using the Ultra Fit Method. 
Free Catalog. Fitting Book, $4. Ultra Fit, PO Box 407, 
Yonkers, NY 10705. 

FREE CATALOG, 1,200 sewing notions, videos, books. CONSIDER A HOME STUDY EXPERIENCE in the Needle 


$1 S/H. Clotilde, Box 22312T, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335. Arts: Individualized instruction with a certified counsel- 
or. Catalog: NSCAE Correspondence School, 600 Bell 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FABRIC PAINTING. Linda Ave., Carnegie Oftice Park, Bldg. #1, Carnegie, PA 15106. 





M@ silks 


Py abe ae nee Sela ee nae AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS. For men, women and a cottons 
99210. Free brochure! children. Charm and function, perfect for today’s ia wools 

: ne x needs. Illustrated catalog, $1.00 refundable first order. 
DYE PLANT SEEDS. Diana’s Designs, Dye Plants, 7011 FRIENDS, 50305 State Rd. 145, Woodsfield, OH 43793. M@ blends 


Spieth, Medina, OH 44256. SASE for list. 


EVENWEAVE FABRIC CLUB. Three stitehable samples, 
information, catalog, $3. Shirley's Counting House, 102 
Portland #TM, Atlantic Highlands, NJ 07716. 


ALL YOU EVER WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 


SILK SCARF BLANKS for painting. Top quality, dis- 
count prices. Send $11.95 for Crepe/Habotai/Paj as- 
sortment. Qualin International, Box 31145-T, San 
Franciseo, CA 94131. (415) 647-1329. 


VIDEO CATALOG: 183 eratt videos. Send $3 (refund- 


eee ae ew DOO DY Louise Todd Cope: | able) to LEE-Art, 112 N. Main, Shamrock, TX 79079. ae 8 

reasury of ideas: detailed, step-by-step construction; 

pattern drafting; sewing; and more. $17.95 postpaid. NEEDLECRAFT BOOK SALE: Big discounts, wide se- CHOOSE FROM 53 OIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
Coat of Arms Press, Box 1, Penland, NC 28768. lection. Free list. BARK Serviee Co., Box 637-THR, ® 400 TO 15.000 YARDS PER POUNO B 
HANDSPUN YARNS: custom-made. Catalog/samples, Troutman, NC 28166. 

$1 (refunded). From the Farm, Rt. 2, Box 116, Pendle- SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool yarns from Scot- 

ton, OR 97801. land. Skeins. Cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn samples, WHOLESALE ONLY 

LEARN TO WEAVE. One-week beginners’ mountain book list, patterns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 


retreat. For brochure: Robert Loewe Weaving School, 2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01201. Crystal Palace Yarns 


HANDMADE, HANDPAINTED CERAMIC BUTTONS. $4.95 plus $2.50 S/H. MoonBeams, PO Box 17011, San Depu.17 

Free photo and info. SASE to Mill Run Pottery, Box 95, Antonio, TX 78217. 3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Acawonikl, NH 03601. SILK IN COLOURS: Yarns, threads, fabrics. Samples, Berkeley, CA 94702 
HATMAKING MADE SIMPLE-—pattern, straw, felt, wire, $11. Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, OR 

$13.50. The Milliner-T, Box 17144, Denver, CO 80217. 97217. (503) 286-4149. 
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Stretching to keep in shape 
by Jane Kruse 

I was part of a study group for twill 
weavers, and each of us in the group 
intended to submit a garment for the 
fashion show of the Midwest Weavers 
Conference. Others may be well 
organized, but Iam one who chronically 
completes everything at the last 
possible minute, typically in a panic. I 
decided to spin and weave material for 
a topcoat. 
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I wanted the coat to be totally from 
our farm. I raise sheep in the backyard, 
primarily soft-tleeced crosses bred for 
color: white, silver, brown, black, and red 
sheep. The coat fabric required almost 
a quarter of a million inches of handspun 
yarn. I selected several natural colors 
and shades and spun them thick and 
thin. The warp was 40 in. wide. 

I wove a twill. The weaving was slow 
because I had to scoot rather than throw 
the shuttle through the shed. It took 
me a couple of weeks to weave the 20 ft. 
of fabric, and when I chopped it off the 
loom, it lost nothing in length or width. 
I was excited about the fabric. The 
color mixture was subtle, the hand was 
exquisite, and it draped extremely 
well. It was clearly the best fabric I had 
ever made from handspun, and it was 
thrilling to speculate about what the 
final product would look like. I had 
contacted a professional tailor who 
agreed to sew the coat in three days, all 
the time left before the show. 

I cheerfully placed the material in a 
large antique bathtub. Using Orvus 
paste and lukewarm water, I 


_ _ washed, but did not felt, the 


material by tromping on it. 
The amount of material was 
mammoth. My mother had 
agreed to let me use her dryer, 
which was larger and newer 
than mine and had an air-only feature. 
At five o’clock in the morning 
of the day that I was to deliver the 


into the dryer, and exhausted, I went 

home and fell asleep. 

When my husband brought the fabric 

to me at 9 a.m., I didn’t recognize it. It 

was thoroughly felted, half its original 

length and width, and hot to 
the touch. Incapable of 
summoning up the energy 

to be angry, I just stared at the 

“material.” I was on the fashion 


this garment was already listed on 
the program. To make matters worse, 
I was in charge of the speaker's 
exhibit and of a smaller exhibit of my 
antique spinning wheels, and I was 

an instructor to boot. I had to 

follow through with what I had said I 
would do. 

My husband came to the rescue. The 
coat, after all, was for him. We 
unceremoniously dumped the material 
back into the tub and thoroughly soaked 
it. My husband, who is 6 ft. 5 in., wears 


a size 46 extra long, and has 18-in. biceps, 


couldn't stretch the fabric even “4 in. 


material to the tailor, | dumped it lovingly 


committee, and I knew full well that 


even after it was soaked. We tried hooking 


and stretching the material on curtain 
stretchers, but the hooks merely popped 
off when we put any force on it. 

Finally, we devised a contraption that 
worked. We nailed a sturdy piece of wood 
to one 20-in. end of the fabric, spacing 
the nails about an inch apart. We 
threaded the hickory handle of a post- 
hole digger through the warp threads on 
the other end. On both ends of the 
handle we wrapped the ends of a heavy- 
duty clothesline, which looped around 
the trunk of a maple tree. The handle, 
attached to the tree, remained 
stationary. On the opposite end we 
wrapped a heavy-duty nylon rope 
around the wood and attached the rope to 
a fully extended two-ton chain hoist, 
which we attached to our pickup. After 
hand-cranking the hoist a few minutes, 
we were able to stretch the fabric to its 
original length. This had no effect on 
the width. 

To stretch the width, we laid two 
16-ft.-long 4x4 oak beams, extended to 
20 ft. by two 2x4s, on the flat top of a 
concrete gas well. We nailed the fabric 
every 2 in. to the oak beams. To stretch 
the fabric widthwise, my husband lay 
on the ground on his back, holding a car 
jack with his left hand, while cranking 
it with his right hand to push apart the 
two beams. He managed to stretch the 
width to 34 in. We jammed another 2x4 
under the side to hold the fabric in 
place while it dried...or so we thought. 

The stretcher arrangement was 
working and, upon hearing of our plight, 
the tailor graciously and obligingly 
agreed to make the coat in two days. 
However, within a few hours it started 
pouring. Layer upon layer of plastie did 
not protect the fabric, and by evening it 
was clear that we had to drag the material 
into the house. This was no easy task, I 
can assure you. We made a big rectangular 
frame out of our contraption by nailing 
the ends of the lengthwise and crosswise 
pieces together. With fans blowing full 
blast inside the house and with a quick 
ironing, we managed to take the 
material to the tailor. 

The tailor, who is very skilled, had 
just 1 sq. ft. of scraps left over after he 
completed the coat. It is a bit thicker 
than other coats, but it will be impossible 
to wear out in a lifetime. Wind certainly 
doesn’t get through it. And it doesn’t need 
shoulder pads. 


Jane Kruse is the owner of Peacock Arts 
in Bonner Springs, KS. 

Do you have a humorous story to tell 
about your adventures in fiber arts? Send 
it to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye e 70 colors 
free cloth color charts 

silks @ cottons e silk scarves 

books e textile pens e and much more! 
supplies for painting on silk or cotton 
garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making ¢ papermaking 


our friendly staff is at your service 
9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 
catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 
1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 
same day service e low prices 
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BOX 2639 
ROHNERT PARK, CA 249¢ 7-2: 
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Send for samples 
of our quality yarns 


¢ Rug Wools in many colors 
¢ Machine knitting yarns 


(2/24s, 2/26s) 
¢ Novelty Yarns 
¢ Nubby Earthtones 
¢ 100% Cotton yarns galore 


If it can be spun, we're the one 


Send$2.00 for samples and a spot on our mailing list 


Wonder Craft 


DIVISION OF ROBIN RUG INCORPORATED 


1 Constitution Street, Bristol, RI 02809 
(401) 253-2030 





BRIttany 
KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 
NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


| 


The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 


Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 

Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany Company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 





Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 
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@ Printed with your name, logo #® Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors M@ Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information MH! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut OG098 
(203) 379-5142 
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I've practiced all the knitting techniques I've learned on 
knitting trees, I've made lace trees, cable trees, double- 
knit trees, Fair Isle trees, and most recently, sculptural 
trees. The inspiration for my work has been the knitting 
itself. | become obsessed with a technique. I then spend 
years trying out variations and permutations, At the end 
of four years, I'd knit eight trees (from the crown down) 
and five mushrooms (from the stalk up). The largest 
stands 9 ft. G in. high and took me 200 hours to knit. 

—Jude Skeers. Clifton Hill, Victoria, Australia 
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